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ON THE REPORT OF THE PATENT- L.VW COM.MITTEK. 



When learned doctors disag^ree. 

Who mtjT decide what law should he ? 



To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, ^. 

QENfLBMBN, 

The direct collision of opinion between men of acknowledged 
skill and practical experience upon the subject of the price of Pa- 
tents for Inventions, forms a prominent feature of the Evidence 
taken before the Committee. — " Do you conceive that any incon- 
venience arises from the present expense of taking out patents ?" 
" A very great inconvenience and a very great objection." — » 
W. Newton» Rep. p. 77. " Do you conceive that the expense of 
taking out a patent now is any evil ?" '* No. I think it would 
be better if it were more." — S. Clegg, Rep. p. 95. Mr. J. 
Hawkins maintains that the government ought to protect all in « 

Vol. v.— Skcon© Scries. a 
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ventions, free of cost, saving moderate office fees for labour per" 
formed. — (Rep. p. 128.) Professor Millington does not think 
the expense of a patent any evil, provided the patent was a secure 
property. — ** 1 think it is rather an advantage that a patent should 
not be too cheap — the world would be inundated with them." — 
Rep. p. 101. Mr. W. H. Wyatt observes, — ** There has been 
much complaint as to the expense of patents. If you decreajsne the 
expense much, and unless you did it, it would be no benefit, it would 
so increase the number of patents, that they would become a pub- 
lic nuisance ; for notwithstanding the great expense of obtaining 
patents, there are patents continually obtained for the most trivial, 
absiu-d, and old things.'* — Rep. p. 105. 

To the assumptions of the high price advocates, Mr. J. Macar- 
thy, an inventor, gives a cool set down. — ** To a man like myself, 
an officer on half-pay, and hewing a family, the price is a very heavy 
expense. An invention may appear a very silly thing, but at the 
same time, it may turn out a very profitable thing ; and there may 
be a very valuable invention, that may perhaps, come to no good."^ 
Rep. 106. 

That men of science, devoted to the prosecuting of discoveries, 
and development of the arts, should entertain a discreet jealousy 
of the injurious effects that would arise from allowing the himian 
intellect to produce ad libitum, has a complete parallel in the 
history of the wisest and most calculating people of antiquity. The 
ancient Egyptians, notwithstanding their religious veneration for 
cats, well considered, that at the usual ratio of feHne propagation, 
" the world would be inundated with them," (to use Professor 
Millington*s happy expression,) and so that politic nation ordered 
that only handsome, fiill-grown, and amply endowed cats should 
be reserved for their divinities ; and allowed all the unendowed 
and ugly Toms and tabbies, with their holy spawn and little suck- 
ing godsi to be drowned without scruple or remorse. 

Our bigh-price-patent advocates, with equal antipathy to the 
embryo projections of inventors who cannot endow them with 
£.400 as a demonstration a priori that they are entitled to public 
vsoDi^ort, would strangle or submerge them without the least com- 
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poncdon. These philosophemists, with a kind of left-handed as- 
sistance to inventive talent, would cordially apply to the projects 
oipoor inventors, the Egyptian principle of drowning unendowed 
Idttens. 

Tlie reasoning of the anti-reductionists is comprised in the fol- 
lowing proposition : — 'So invention ought to be permitted unless 
die inventor, besides his wits, has £.400 to spend in the outset 
for the purchase of a patent seciuity. Y. Z. cannot raise £.400, 
consequently Y. Z ought not to have any security, nor be allowed 
any protection in the prosecution of his invention. 

Scholium. — ^The length of the purse of an inventor, is the only 
true measure of the value of his invention. 

A few remari^s upon the evidence of these gentlemen, will prove 
that they do not offer one reason for the continuation of the inju- 
rious and oppressive charges of patents, that will not resolve it- 
self into the above formula. 

In treating their opinions freely, I intend not the slightest dis- 
respect to the parties ; but upon a subject of such importance to 
thousands, whose industrious efforts are depressed — whose ener- 
gies are withered, and whose useful talents are rendered unavail- 
able by the blighting operation of the excessive costs of patents, 
it becomes morally imperative upon those who are able to expose 
the oppressions of tibiswretched system, to obtain, by every means 
of fiedr argument, a rational, efficacious, and available amelioration 
of it — an amelioration that shall meet the just requirements of 
poor inventors, and not a mere modification of forms, and increase 
of security for the sole advantage of the rich. 

I trust these beneficent principles will form the basis upon which 
our legislators will proceed in this important question. An en- 
lightened age demands measures suited to the progres-rion of the 
human mind in estimating right principles, and to its advancement 
in the moral perception of what constitutes /z/^/ice in legislation. 

The opinions in figivour of high priced patents all rest upon the 
following positions : — That high charges prevent patents being 
taking out for ** trifling objects,'' and that low charges would pro*- 
duce a molliplication or rather "inundation*' of patents, to ^blb 
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il^vuy of Ui« imlUlc. Wo will examine the value of these posi- 
ll<Mi» \ \\mv ftutndatiou, roason, and consequences. 

AU iht> luiU-itKluctionisto agree, instinctively, that high diarges 
pvwul imtrutu bring takru fwt *• trifling objects ;** but not a single 
amHt^ur ivf hi|rh «l^argt>». has carried his intuitive perceptions to 
^\^ ^\\^\\X Ki di«Oi»vrring» tlmt high charges also necessarily ex- 
\4\h)«> th« )M^^litvuting i^" iu>*t>ntions of value and importance in their 
M^v\^m) U^^^rr^^t^x *rUi»y |«o>\> the SdioUum — that length of parse 
W th\» iu<HMHir« i4' mmt« IVir position halts for want of its 

tM^ »ay •^MUi^ of IIm^ anti — iKoe k no difficulty to find mooied 
a^|v|KV4i ^>r an inv^Hitk^ «f im|MNrtance« This, as a general pro- 
|HMJ(IW^L «au»l W rvkliNit^ ftdUctoiK; becattse there k die general 
tMtH(ki^«^lMi^ Uit^'utly «o^' vaakusi^ kno>arn the mtve d' the dsscoroj 
vvr |M\HX4^ ^ VKkud^ iuMrtiM^(Mtt must aeceesaxihr pieccsle any esti- 
^Ml^ v<' 1^ itit^vi:t;jUKV v>£ t^^e iuvx^atxsu and any arxaD^ement S^r 
l6^ ^^MK"^ gjf ^NtM:^ K> ti>!it xaiv^Kfior i^r a pafirac 

(^ \iti\ l^w^ui^'!^ (00^ ami $nMJ^ experosBix si ca^ mamnr b 
w^'^>i^^ ^ ^^^ I W\' Niv«t. ^jc SMW cbua tj^ocy years 31 tse biiaic%2C 
)K^ sV««$^vnIv v\HJAgkaettILy. ^5 ik«t»itft;» ia Fngrtmif. Framy. 
AWQt4(^»Nw 4J»»ii Atis^Qmi; ;ttt»i I ^^tir ^ca^nazfioi a. sM>a nnmioer of 
|NJ N<Ufe> vSrtjtj^ ^^<?tt iti K H ^sto i ami Fiwut^ ^ liiyin^ Mince cbi 
^<ai;tk!(i«jL ^V 4!iiJiikn)Kx!((^ t^rt^ wvdii ^ I&fadLy ^ meec wztx in. sesa*- 

\*A^^^ ^it^dtc V 4m» 4j( ^ant ^«i»mc laiiminr, :bf itgwiiffitary vif imr 

41W .'«ii»s i^^Mi^ 'nnnk^niiS ^'wmMitMK cmrr wmuiL immBoao^ 

>»rt<n^ g ^i»» yf Hi»iL tanit ^>m>wia:MiMfc jbcur Ma 
:t«Q«s^ ><kittt >M|i^teiK«b^ ^wit »t jBNsaKmiB&r ;»niittr 
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satisfactory condusion, principally owing to the costs of the pa- 
tent ; and, indeed, I do not recollect that I ever succeeded in such 
a negociation, without taking upon myself the serious responsibi- 
lity of recommending the invention ; which recommendation com- 
mon prudence generally hindered me giving, even when I thought 
highly of the invention : and finding from much vexatious experi- 
ence, that such negociations tend only to waste the time of all 
parties, I have for some time declined attempting to bring capi- 
talists and inventors together/' Rep. p. 128. 

Here then, is a practical, rational, and convincing statement of 
the difficulties inventors without the means of paying for our high 
priced patents, are subjected to ; and of the extensive and incal- 
culable injury which the commerce, arts, and revenue of the coim- 
try sustain from year to year, by the retention of the absurd and 
excessive fees and duties upon patents. 

It happens that none of the gentlemen, whose imaginations are 
so haunted with the dread of "trifling inventions,'' have been asked 
what they would deem trifling inventions, and how the public, not 
being forced to purchase or use them, can be injured by their being 
patented? 

" Trifling inventions'' appear a kind of non-descript chimera. 
If by the term, worthless and unprofitable mechanical specula- 
tions, or processes in manufeu^tures are meant — ^that such can be 
injurious to the public after a very few trials, is a contradiction in 
terms ; it is because the public do not piu-chase or use them, that 
they are proved worthless, and become unprofitable ; and if the 
public forbear to purchace or use, where is the injury to the 
public ? The failure is visited solely upon the over-sanguine, un- 
informed, or inexperienced projectors, who have spent their time 
and money in obtaining a monopoly for inventions or articles, 
which the public would have allowed them to monopolize without 
the charges of patents. 

If by " trifling inventions," such discoveries and improvements 
as are too unimportant to come within range of professional 
notice, or such as are not immediately connected with the . ma- 
chinery and processes of our great staple manu^tures, or gene< 
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nSty stieh m mecf sppear to seimitiie men trivU m Aeir 
tiMk anMl fesolts, the ai»wers afe to be lomod bt tbe eryenee. 
Mf. J. Maeaortfiy gires the exckMaonisto a eooipIeCe eon^. He 
lynu^ticftlly finds " that an mrentkyn may a|y|>e«r a Terj sillj ^aiag, 
htti at th^ same thne torn oat a rery proHtaUe tlung/' Hoir can 
ail impTOfrement be adrantageoos to tbe imrentor, bat by an advan- 
tage being derived from its ose by the public ? How can a thing 
turn out profitable excepting there be porchasers who find a value 
or convenience in the use of the thing ? How could any inven- 
tion, however trivial, become of such general uae as to make a 
satisfactory return to the inventor, if it were not intrinsically more 
Ui^eful than that which it supercedes the use of? When the ex- 
clusionists have rationally answered these questions, they can pro- 
deed With the evidence* 

Mr. John Farey, who seems to have devoted hiinself to the ac- 
cumulation of every possible information — ^legal, technical, and 
ptactical — upon this extensive subject, and to whom the public are 
indebted fi)r the able collection and arrangement of the mass of 
official papers, and adjudged cases which form the principal part of 
the copious appendix to the report — throws, by his evidence, a 
sttxMig light upon the practical beneficial effects whidi kttoe resulted 
tb Mte public (rem the pfosecution of trifling inventioiis, ai^er pa- 
tents xt^ere inventore have fiMrtunately possessed the means of ob- 
ttining theva. " I consider, in general,^ saTs Mr. F. *' tiiat tiie 
l^blicdeiive some benefit fixym naay patents for Uivial inrenlicms, 
snch as snufiRnrs, stintips, lamps, coi^-scpews, and many odier ar- 
ticles of domestic vse, which can be of no material Tahie to tbe 
pttblic for iht \bs^ and exemse of tiie inTentions ; bat by Hie cpe- 
ratkm of patents, t^ makii^ and nsii^ of pal»nt articles (wfaidi 
have merit enough to aefi) is mnltqilKd and accomnlBted into oon- 
aiderable trades, whic^ would sever have arisen to any snch ex- 
tent without patents ; because no individnak would have devoted 
tbemsdves to have ereated snch trades, if odieis could have sap- 
plied the demand as fireehr as themselves when creMed ; but hav- 
ing been cultivated as distinct tiades by interested patentees, such 
trade? eonUnue to be pennanent after the e&piratian of the patents. 
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That is the origin of a number of considerable trades at Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and in London" — Rep. p. 141. Here are facts sensibly 
stated. 

Mr. Farey, speaking merely as a practical man and not as a 
political economist, has not adverted to the immense public ad- 
vantages resulting from the establishment of considerable trades 
in trivial improvements and trifling inventions. The employ- 
ment of artificers and workmen, who would not have been reared 
and employed but for the establishment of such trades ; the addi- 
tional demand for labour in the construction of workshops, tools, 
dwellings, &c. — all formed of materials direcUy or indirectiy taxed ; 
the additional consumption of clothing, food and liquors — all taxed 
to the extent of bearing ; the easing of poor rates in large manu- 
facturing districts, by every new establishment which is profitably 
conducted ; the employment of clerks, agents, travellers and other 
necessary persons, for the conducting and extending the use of the 
new manu£ELcture or improvement, however " trifling" in the esti- 
mation of scientific professors, and exclusive machinists, whose 
intellectual orbits are dizzified by the rapid " rotatory" motions of 
their vast imaginations. 

The above are the decisive — and to the revenue — tangible results 
of the encouragement by a monopoly to the inventors of " trifling" 
improvements when established as trades — ^which never could be 
done excepting consumers found an advantage in using the " tri- 
fling inventions." 

There are other results not to be overlooked by economists 
and legislators ; the spirit of industry and activity excited by the 
general encouragement of every man's talent — the spirit of satis- 
fection in the protection offered to his exertions — a!kid the spirit of 
comparative acquiescence in those extravagancies and blunders 
from which " the best of governments" is not always exempt — 
that men fully and profitably employed are disposed to yields 

In the present state of the country, this last idea contains a 
volume of argument in &vour of setting as many mens wits and 
bands to work, even upon tiie most '< trifling inventions" as can 
be possibly abstracted from too close an investigation of the 
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principles upon which ifutitotions are fomided, and from toa 
jpractical efforts to mend the aup er rt ructu re. 

I have in a former letter fully discossed the inherent right of 
every man to have protection afforded to his mental property in 
matten of invention, as founded upon common law, independent 
of any estimate of the intrinsic value of such pr o perty ; and the 
practical application of that soimd principle to all other menial 
exertions, save those of inventors. The evidence of Mr. Haw- 
kins supports the whole of my argument and views as to the 
necessity of immediately rectifying the anomaly between the prin- 
ciple and practice of the law in respect of inventions. He says, 
4* I would propose patents to be put upon the same footing as 
copyrights, or rather as statuary ; there is an act of Parliament 
for the protection of artists in forming statuary. I would just 
draw a parallel between an artist and an inventor. If I take a 
piece of clay, and model the likeness of a human head, or any 
other form that my fancy may dictate, and cast a copy of the 
same in plaister of Paris, I have a patent, or exclusive right to 
sell copies of it merely by putting my name and date of pub- 
lication upon each copy ; but if I take the same piece of clay, 
nnd spend the same time upon it, and model a useful article, a 
teapot for instance, and cast it in metal, I must pay from 100/. 
to 400/. for a patent for that article, which I consider a hard- 
ship. I would propose that the publication of any new discovery 
should constitute the evidence of exclusive right. I would wish 
to give my opinion, that the greatest encouragement olSight to be 
given to every species of invention." — ^Rep. p. 128. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with a single observa- 
tion. The high price of patents will not deter any one having 
400/. at command, and the most trifling or absurd invention in his 
head from patenting it. No argument could ever persuade a man 
so situated that his invention would not answer; but we have 
proved ad demonstrandum that the exorbitant charges and duties 
of patents do keep important inventions from being prosecuted— 
to the injury of the parties, and to the great detriment of the 
public. 



t. 
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• As to patented inventions, that are in thcl^ very nature obvi* 
oualy absurd, — a fool only could have prosecuted such, and only 
fools could purchase or attempt the use of them. In respect of 
such, I would apply the decision of Chancellor Egerton, who 
when a man applied for relief against the consequences of his de- 
liberate niature act» replied, " Sir, I do not sit here to relieve 
fools." If we were to attempt to legislate tigainst the absmrd 
mis-employment of intellect, time and means. — I am afraid the 
higher classes would take an epidemic alarm, and have interest 
enough to stifle the inconveniently (officious bill at the first 
reading. 

I will shortly €idvert to the consequences apprehended by the 
exclusionists of ** trifling inventions" and supporters of high price 
patents ; and prove the entire fallacy of their reasons in those few 
instances, where an illustration of their positions has been at- 
tempted. Mr. M. Poole, a clerk in the Attorney General's Bill 
oflSce, who like his employer, may be presumed to have an in- 
stinctive predilection for high fees, — ** does not think the cost of 
taking out a patent too dear*" Rep. p. 84. ** What is the whole 
expense?" "About 360/. the three kingdoms, if with a short 
specification and no opposition." (The reader will find some curi- 
ous information as to *' oppositions" in a former letter.) ** What 
advantage do you conceive is derived to the public in making the 
price of the patent so high ? It prevents patents being taken out 
for too trifling objects." It never, I suppose, prevents the prose- 
cution of an important object ? That is impossible, because an 
inventor who has not wits to obtain 360/. cannot be possessed of 
brains to excogitate an important discovery. 

** What inconvenience do you think would result if patents 
were to become more numerous, and tliey were to be taken out 
for trifling inventions ? It would be I think to the injury of the 
common tradesman. A patent is an exclusive right to the vending 
of a certain article, and of course the patentee has a privilege 
over the rest in the same trade ; if he gets that privilege too 
cheap it would be to the injury of other tradesmen in the same 
line." If he makes a useful discover^', why should he not derive 

VOL.V. SnCOND SRRfF.S. t: 
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the benefit from it ? " The privilege is so great when the thing- 
is worth any thing at all — ^he ought to pay for it." Ergo 360/.^ 
sre not too much for the patent security if the thing is worth 
any thing at all, — ^that it is worth any thing at all must be proved 
\l priori by the inventor's possessing 360/. (preceding proposition 
and coroly.) paying them over to Messrs. Attorney General, Ha- 
naper ***** aAd Co. \ 

There is such a happy " confusion worse confounded" in the 
racionating process of M. Poole's organ of inference, that it re- 
quires some sldH in separating the elements without injury to the 
conclusion. *^ A patent is an exclusive right to the vending of a 
certain article." Here we are to take vending as including the 
invention, formation, and comjdetion of the article ; and the word 
article as including generally any process of industry and talent. 
Then — " the patentee has a privilege over the rest in the same 
trade" — in what? — in that which did not previously exist — in 
that which has been solely invented, created, and completed for 
pubCc use by the talent and industry of — the patentee. How the 
conmion tradesman has the least ground of rational complaint, 
that a better article than he deals in is patronized by the public, 
and if it were not better it could never find purchasers to the in- 
jury of the sale of existing articles, — ^how ** other tradesmen in 
the same line"* have a shadow of right to complain of injury be- 
cause a new marketable commodity — ^an improvement in some pro- 
cess, manufacture, or machine — is brought into public competition 
with their inferior commodities or manufactures, how they have a 
right to expect that such new and improved articles should be 
heavily taxed, for the purpose of obliging the public to purchase 
and use their inferior articles — I apprehend no man who possesses 
rational ideas upon the principles of common right can possibly 
conceive. The application of Mr. Poole's position to its fiill ex- 
tent would necessarily exclude the adoption of every improvement 
in the arts and manufactures, for in direct ratio to the intrinsic 
value would be the injury to- dealers and persons engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of existing objects of supply — ^therefore no 
or impvaved article should be allawed. 
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ff UuB logical and sweeping conclusion had been acted upon from 
the " golden days of good Queen Bess" to the halcyon times of 
Geo. IV — government would not now have the trouble of raising 
seventy millions of taxes annually upon the arts, commerce and 
industry of the country. 

Mr. Poole's protection of the common tradesman against the 
injuries of patented improvements, can only be effected in this 
manner ; — let a commission examine and disallow every applica- 
tion for a patent security for an invention or improvement that 
shall evidently tend to lessen the demand for existing articles i 
and as for " too trifling objects," let them be patented, notwith- 
standing " the injury of other tradesmen in the same line," pro- 
vided the inventors can pay 360/. for the patent security ; ** for 
the prii^ege is so great (of vending trifling inventions), when 
the thing is worth any thing at all, they ought to pay for it." 
It appears never to hsLxe occurred to Mr. Poole and other exclu- 
sionists, that there are innumerable inventions for " trifling ob- 
jects." upon which may be founded " considerable trades," with 
all the consequent benefits to the public and the revenue — which 
the inventors, not being engaged in manufacture, would be con- 
toit to sell (if they could be secured in their negociations without 
cost) for 360/. ; aye, /or the amount of fees which Mr. P. has be- 
fore now received to the use of his employer Mr. Attorney- General, 
upon the mere oppositions to a single patent under the. present 
vexatious and oppressive system. 

I will here take my leave of this well-instructed supporter q( 
Chancery fees, and make a very few observations upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Few. Report, page 47, — " Would you in- 
crease the fee upon patents ?" This question as to /^ fee upon 
patents implied about as much knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the querist, as if a tyro in astronomy should ask the name 
of the constellation in the galaxy denominated ** via lactea." The 
respondent's information is at least equal to the examiner's — 
" Yes, I would have it such a sum as would pay the commission- 
ers, there is no reason why they should not be paid by the paten- 
tee; he ought to pay the expense of the commission by which he 
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18 protected/' Mr. Few did not hit upon the converse of liis 
projwsition — ^that as the patentee ought to pay the expense of the 
eommission ** by which he is (to be) protected,** he ought tio^ topay 
the galaxy of Chancery and State patent^fees, by which lie is not 
protected. But, upon the next question as to the separate fees for 
the three countries, this eccentric respondent is at a complete non- 
plus; *'they must be provided for and apportioned ^om^Aou; or 
other," He then contrives to give the committee the go-by — 
•• but my attention has not been before called to the subject." So 
much for the value of the opinions of this generous rewarder of 
duties to be performed, and payer of duties unperformed, always 
excepting the universal fulfilment of the official imperative obli- 
gation of taking the fees! 

We will now proceed to the evidence of Mr. Samuel Clegg, a 
gentleman who has invented the rotary metre shewing the con- 
sumption of gas by the renters — a most ingenious and effi- 
cient piece of mechanism. But Mr. Clegg has, according to his 
evidence, expended in ten years of his patent, ** some thousands 
of pounds upon his gas-metre, and scarcely got one into the mar- 
ket. Rep. p. 95, and yet was enabled to meet the opposition of 
** all the gas companies throughout the country almost," who were 
opposed to an extension of his patent beyond fourteen years, by 
act of parliament. A party possessed of such very ample resources, 
and who has so fi*eely expended them upon a single project, is not 
probably the best judge of the economy that must be practised by 
less pursy inventors — Mr. J. Macarthy for instance, who is "but 
a half-pay officer, having a family to maintain." The opinion of 
such free and well-endowed spenders as Mr. Clegg, should be re- 
ceived with much caution in a question relative to the price of pa- 
tents as affecting the encouragement or oppression of the arts and 
manufactures of the country. Rep. p. 95. ** Do you conceive 
tiiat the expense of taking out a patent now is any evil?" *' No, I 
think it would be better if it was more." Other subjects inter- 
vene, but the subject of cost is resumed, p. 96, " On what 
grounds do you think the present charge for patents not too 
high?" **If it is any thing worth taking, out a patent for, I 
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Ikisk tJie eypente ao ooondaatkiD, becaiue half a jtax'h ytokt 
vcHdd pay iIk cxpeiHe of the i^atent/' If a man liaa " some 
IJifiaaiTwIi of pomade* to esqieod i^xni tiie delavuiied pnoeeciitioB 
«f an obftct, M0/« to 400/. iiora patent, may be no oonsidefatkn 
toilBai; iMit^if aiDanlaa]iot40a/. whatisbetodo vitlihism* 
vtatfjoB* bowerer TafaiaUel — why, as Mr. Hawkiiis eayc it mast 
dot vilii bim* and the public must kwe the benefits* But erea 
the ia/^ fettrs profit i§ n^ ^> certaia though tbe tbing be worth 
laidiig oat a patent for, as I deem Mr. degg coneid^ed bis i^xxn 
which he spent ''some thoosaads.^ '' If the time coold bare 
Ihcb estended* it WDohi bate lemnnetated mefbrthee:q>enfe,aad 
I iisoflki have made a profit by it, bat as it is, it is a lorn to me ; 
aikcr a number of yean, and the expenditme of a great deal of 
m:9Dey m perfsding the machine, it is thrown open to the pnbiie 
withontanyivmnnerition tomysdf.'' Hep. p. d5. Husprores 
Mb"* ^ ia c mthj f^s sbrowd obserration, " there may be a Teiy vahia- 
Ue mvaftioa that may pefhape eome to no good.'* " If the pnee 
af jiilmi* was very mndli rodnoed do you think that patents 
woidd be taken oat far Tery mhmte details/' " I thtnk*^ aqrs 
Mr^ Cle^^ <«m that ease the patent office woold be so kiaded, 
that a penan eoahl banfly bend an iron in a paftjcnba' shi^ 
wilhont imming the lisk of hdnnpog a patent." p. 96. This is 
sfi bighty gw i iiitoas and mttxfhfonad^ Ihat I will leare Mr. C. 
the fiillciQoyment of his flight. "IX» yon mean to say that (300/. 
tm 400f. fiv England, Sootknd and Ir^^and,) is not too great an 
fo a pateitf iar the throe kingdoms?" *' So, I shoold 

itflo woneif it was a HtUe more, it bean no proportion to 
Iheeipenseof complrthtg a machine, or of deCmding it niien it is 
i n hipgrd *' This singahB' aigament of Mr. C3egg, is one of ^ae 
bippir a t efforts of the anti-redactionists, it affiords a fine ^leci- 
aaea o£ ^kar reasoning powen. So then becanfc an inrentor is 
a rn'a ai i'fly obliged to tpeadM.harg/t tarn in completing his ioipro fie* 
wad is also maMerftwm ' U y obliged, by a misenUe admims- 
of kw, to espead bngely in s uppo it ii^ Ins jnst titie 
isfrhigem, tiete are ntmoms why be <m^ to psqr awrr 

the present excoaive costs of a patent ! Upon the 
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principle of reasoning, Mr. Clegg would, I suppose, load a large 
ship, nearly sinking with its overcharged cargo, with a trifling 
addition of 30 or 40 tons, because such addition would bear no 
proportion to the weight of the cargo, and might even make her 
sail better. I apprehend Mr. C. would decline being on board 
during the sagacious experiment — and sincerely wishing him a 
half year's profit on his next speculation, take my leave of his 
conclusions. 

I have adverted in the commencement of this letter to Profes- 
sor Millington's opinions, *' that the expense of a patent is not 
any evil, and that it is rather an advantage that a patent should 
not be too cheap." The inference is, that the present charges 
for patents are not too high. I believe that no inventor who has 
found the difficulty of raising 150/. to 400/., will agree with the 
learned professor, who however, has not condescended to explain, 
to whom it is "rather an advantage that a patent should not be too 
cheap." The professor, no doubt, means the family of the Chan-- 
eery and State fee-recepis, and in that view we accord. But ". the 
world would be inundated with them if that were the case," i. e. 
if too cheap, Mr. Hawkins has no fear of the effects of " inun- 
dation," notwithstanding the eastern sublimity 6f the metaphor. 
He says, ** I conceive the consequence of charging any consider- 
able sum for patents is, that none but bold speculators take a pa- 
tent, and hence it is that so few prove profitable ; and my view is 
also, if patents were given free of cost, the public would be be- 
nefitted by the inventions of the cautious and sober-minded, and 
thus a source of permanent wealth to the country would be open- 
ed." Rep. p. 127. He continues — " it is apprehended by some 
that the great increase in the number of patents which would be 
the consequence of throwing off all the fees, would occasion so 
much litigation as to become a great public inconvenience ; it is 
very probable that more litigation would be generated by the in- 
crease of a thousand ships employed in commerce^ than by the in- 
crease of a thousand patents ; but who would imagine that the 
increase of a thousand ships employed in the commerce of the 
country, woidd be a public inconvenience V* p. 128 This it 
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a pvettjr good emboikment against the " humdatioa ;" he might 
hmw^ added — die increase td a tiioasaiid ships in commerce woold 
said ten dioiisaiid additinnal letters through die post-office, but 
neither goremment nor the public woold take alarm at die in- 
crease. Mr. Wyatt's ^iprehensinn c^ die nomb^* of patents be- 
cnmfng " a pnhfic nmsance," in case of a great reduction of the 
charges, is aboot as reasonable as the learned professor's fears of 
an " TmnMfatinn.^ 

One dsatt answer will soffice for all the alarms c^ the anti> 
rednctiomts. If patents are obtained in conseqaeoce of a con- 
sderable redoctiaa of the fees and dades, " for tririal, absurd and 
old ddngs,'' the cril will soon work its own core ; die public will 
not boy, or nse etrem frmtU — die " tririal, absord and cdd things." 
if patents are obtained for the exchisiTe protecticoi of inrentors 
m diexr property, in respect of artides and processes which the 
pofaiic wiB boy and nse, this is the plainest proof that the pdUic 
ind Jo«e adrantage or conrenknce which diey did not before pos- 
aeas ; and cooseqnendy that no incoarenience can arise to the 
pofafic »s coosomers from die *' innndation" of patented artides, 
wfaedicr the inventions be important or otherwke; irhether they 
be " ^^fT^Kng objects" in which flonri^iing and permanent trades 
may be estabfahed, or great projecdoos ^ sciendfic men, which 
may end in the rain of die adrentorers. At any rate the compe- 
dtBon arian^ firom die nmrersal and free exercise of the talent 
and ingcnnxty of a Tast conmumity, continnally progresangin the 
princqiles of knowledge, most prodnce eyentnally an incalcnla- 
bte a^' v^'i mi^^n to die moral, physcal and polidcal re^mrces of th^ 
Ts^ empire, and a continnally increasing amoont of the means of 
e mnfarta bte snfaBirtence to its labodoos and actire popolatioQ. 

Against diese eitensUe and beneficial results — not Tainly and 
izxatfionally sormised — the nrnrasonablp fears and alarms, and the 
felae dednctiona of diose who woold contiime the oppresBzre and 
iajonoiia diarges of the present system c^ patents nnder the seals, 
iramdi into nnideal nothii^ness. Justice, pc^icy, and the sforit 

every pretcoBian irindi miKtatPs a g ainat inherent n^its, leaaona- 
Ue icqcDHtiani, and the adiance of die hnBHai JateBect, in ead- 
trae principles of legislation. 

mmicATOB. 
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To Thomas Cheek Hewes, of Manchester , in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster , Engineer, for his having in- 
vented or found out various Improvements in the form 
and construction of Windmills and their Sails. — 
[Sealed 14th Jan. 1829.] 

These improvements are certain mechanical contrivances 
designed to increase the power of a gentle current of 
wind upon the sails of a windmill ; and to vary the speed 
according to circumstances, which are described by the 
Patentee as follows : — 

SPECIFICATION. 

Plate I., figs. 1,2,3, and 4, represent various views 
of my improvement, for varying the speed of the flour 
stones, machinery, or other work, with which the mill is 
connected, and thereby allowing the sails of the mill to 
move at a greater variety of speed than in mills of the 
ordinary construction. 

Fig. 2, is a plan of part of the geering, in which a, re- 
presents a section of the perpendicular shaft, connected 
by beviis in the ordinarj' manner to the wind shaft above. 
Through the shaft a, power is conveyed to the horizontal 
shaft b ; and thence by the beviis at the further extremity 

of by to the shaft c, and onwards to the work to be per- 
formed. 

This train of movements will also be seen more 

plainly in the elevation of the same parts in %. 4, and 

the speed and proportion of wheels used, are calculated 

for the ordinary velocity of the windmill sails ; but my 

method of varying the speed as before named, depends 

on the annexed parts shewn in fio^s. 1 , 2, and 3. Fig. 1 . 



» an ekfatiott of a earra^ of wood or other mntaiAk 
mastervai^ wiueii siifiportf the perpendiettlar diaft rf^ shl^M^ 
wif& tiiie korisEontal afaalk ^ ; to wkidi rf, a eomieeted Irf 
die fcevS^ s»<wm m die %, zad on die sliaft ^, are jtsnetd 
AediflereBtsoal^iarwlKebreiifiesKtitedat/'^ The 

wfcoleof dcBi eartiskee w^ iu zpfendaL^mr^iB refteaemed 
ai%, I, » pia<»d pcffaQel irtt t&e sinA &, and npported 
in ffidb poe^cioa tiacc the wiieel it, on Ae idiaft rf, can be 
brongire mio feer wra die w!ieel i, hj naaaq lAte latter 
oa t&e .^lacft 4, wfcra: required, bywami of die boi» of dbe 
wht^ /, tor wiudi the wheel /», is afao eooaeeted, iTfiTJUj^ 
ott dK- shaft m, asi ^Mwn at the tnsiTerse seetioa of 
dw fort at fi^, 3 ; where die dotted fines shew die po- 
5fiCBHt of/, whe* ia ireer with the wheel k^ m which 
podtua it eaa be keyed m the isRial Baaaer when re* 
itiinredL It May alior be ofaserred, that when the wheeb 
I, and it, are pot mto geer, die beril />, is at the flune 
t&ne Ofst of geer ^ «r ^r ^t s^^n^ ibl fig[s. 1,2, 3, rep r csea t 
pareiki arms, by Meaas of whieh d&e whole of the ar^ 
rani g e aeut of parts repvsented at %, 1, are held paraBd 
to dbe shaft & ; see Sq^ 2 zad 3. The^ anns m, m, m, 
liSsBOtaag on three fixed centres at a, and s, allow the 
shaft e, to be TBeeded or brought aearer to the shaft i^, 
mduint ^arjmg die dsat^iote of the eeatres «!, and tf , as 
win be Buire plaUy <Ken by referesee to the dotted 
tineff m %, 2 ; and by the same action of piaeai|^ the pa^ 
rallel shaft e, and t, at any r equl f e d (firtaoee, I at eaaJJed 
to (*onneet die wheel o, Twhiefa sKdes ondieshaft&,) widi 
any of the wheels/, ^, i, or i, zad thereby Tarj die speed 
of <dlaft e, 

Bf ths latter arraa^imient the niotion onpatrted frowi 
the p e r p en di eolar doth Oy iaeiteaA of proeeedm^ dirof^^ 
A^ be93 ^, t^ die ^laft ft, and onwaidi a^ fe^ described. 
m tahen dkmsfh die wfaeids /, and i', to the shaft e, iS 
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shewn at fig. 1, from which shaft it is returned to the shaft 
b, by some one of the wheels y, g, h, or i, according to 
the speed required. 

My next improvement^ represented in figs. 5, 6, and 7i 
is for the purpose of rendering the helm sails^ or those 
small sails usually applied for the purpose of keeping the 
main sails in the proper direction to the wind more effi- 
cient^ and capable of acting with a slighter variation of 
the wind than those of the ordinary construction ; and 
this I effect by the combination of a vane or weather-cock^ 
connected with the small helm sails of the ordinary con- 
struction^ but which^ in consequence of this combination 
may be made much smaller than usual and still act with 
a better effect ; fig. 5, is an end view ; fig. 6, a side view, 
and fig. 7, a piec^ of the same part ; j, g, q, q, repre- 
sent the usual framing projecting from the back of the 
mill-head, and r, the small helm sails by means of which 
the main sails are kept to the wind, the wheels and shaft- 
ing by which this effect is produced, are of the ordinary 
arrai^ement and construction^ but the small helm sails r, 
along with the upper part of the geering, instead of being 
attached to the framing q, q, q, g, are supported in the, 
frame s, ^, s, s, see fig. 5, and allowed to vibrate or move 
horizontally on the centre t ; the position of these small 
helm sails, with respect to this perpendicular centre being 
determined by the position of the vane or weather-cock u, 
to which it is connected as shewn in figs. 6, and 7. 

Thus, I suppose the wind to blow in the direction of the 
arrow seen at fig. 7, which would scarcely effect a sta- 
tionary helm sail, the broad surface of the vane or wea- 
ther-cock M, would be carried in the , direction of the 
dotted lines in fig. 7 ; and by its connection with the 
small helm sails r, pl^ce them in the position, as also 
shewp in dots in the same figure, and thereby enable them 
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to receive the effect of the wind in a much more direct 
manner^ than if they had remained stationary as in the 
ordinary construction. And supposing the wind to vary in 
either direction in ever so slight a degree., the broad flat 
surface exposed by the vane or weather-cock w, will be 
immediately acted on^ and the small helm sails brought 
into action, which will ag^in be put out of action by the 
same means as soon as the weather-cock or vane shall 
have assumed the position shewn in figs. 6, and 7. 

My ioiprovement on the sails of windmills (by which I 
mean the main sails which do the work) consists in a cer- 
tain construction or arrangement of parts, by which I brace 
or frame the sails much stronger with less material, and 
expose a much greater surface to the wind, thereby ren- 
dering them of considerably less weight and more effect- 
tive ; fig. 8, represents a front view of the framing of the 
arms or whips for eight sails, to which the cloth or 
weather boards are to be attached, part of the whips or 
arms marked y, being broke off as unnecessary for the 
explanation. The number of sails may be varied at plea- 
sure, and as much of the whole surface contained in the 
circumference of the sails filled with cloth or board as 
may be required; fig. 9, is a sectional side view of the 
same ; and fitg. 10, is a back view on a smaller scale, to 
show tiie general effect when the sails are clothed or 
boarded. 

In constructing these sails I have formed the bos 
of flange, to which me whips are attached of cast iron, 
as shewn at t?, v, i', in figs. 8, and 9, where it will be 
seen that the whip does not radiate from the centre of the 
wind shaft w, but from a point near the circumference 
of that shaft, and that the back whips or arm in 
figs. 8, and 9, intersect the front whips at a short distance 
from the centre.. This is effected by using the same bos 
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or flange reversed for both the front and back set of 
yrhips or arms, so that the back and front whip or arm 
^hich belongs to each sail, radiate from points ,on the 
opposite sides of the circumference of the wind shafts, 
^nd the iron braces x, which are attached to each of 
the whips or arms for the purpose of strengthening them, 
^re at their opposite extremity, attached to the opposite 
flange or bos to which the whip or arm is connected. 

By reference to fig. 9, it will be seen that neither the 
front or back arms of the sails are at right angles to the 
wind shaft w, but gradually approach each other towards 
their outward extremity^ thereby forming the requsite in- 
clination of each respective sail ; which inclination can be 
yaried as circumstances may require, by increasing or 
diminishing the distance of the two lesser flange pieces v, 
pn the wind shaft ; but this, as well as the angle formed by 
the back and front whip or arm of each sail, can be varied 
98 required. The proportions which I have found answer 
for the latter, for sails of sixty feet diameter, are as (oU 
lows : — First, divide the diameter into eight parts, and take 
three parts for a pitch dimameter ; then let a line, pro- 
(|ueed from the back and front arm or whip of each sail, 
unite in the pitch-line or diameter, which will give the 
angles formed by the whips or arms with ea^h other. To 
make this more clear, see fig. 10, where the dotted lines 
a^ a, are produced from the arms or whips of the sail on 
the opposite side of the windshaft, and unite at c, in the 
pitch circle b, b,b, b, which is three-eighths of the whole 
diameter of the sails. 

As regards the form of windmills, erected with my va- 
rious improvements above described, I am not limited to 
the ordinary circular form in which they are usually con- 
structed ; which form is the result of the lengthened sails, 
vyhich necessarily require a circular building, to allow of 
their turning to face the wind in any direction it may blow ; 
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that from the increased amount of surface exposed in sails, 
on my construction, a much shorter length of whip-arm or 
diameter, is sufficient for the same amount of power; and 
I am thereby enabled to place a small lantem-tower, for 
the purpose of carrying my sails on any buildings of either 
an oblong, square, or other convenient shape ; and am 
in no way confined to the inconvenient, expensive, and 
crowded form of ordinary circular windmills, to which, 
nevertheless, my improved sails are in every way appli- 
cable, as they may be fixed on the old windshaft ; and it is 
by this application to windmills already in existence, that 
I consider them of the most extensive importance. I 
would also recommend their utility to water mills, where 
from floods or scarcity of water, during the summer, work 
is often impeded, under which circumstances they would 
enable the miller, in many cases, to gain considerable ad- 
ditional power. . 

This latter application of my improved sails I have al- 
ready applied in aid of steam engines, where it is found 
of great advantage and an immense saving in the expen- 
diture of fuel. 

Having now described my various improvements in the 
form and constitution of windmills and their sails, I do 
hereby declare that I do not claim any separate portion 
or part of such machinery, but I do claim such combina- 
tion or arrangement of parts as hereinbefore described, 
by which my various improvements are efiected. And lastly 
I declare that the speed and general construction of the 
various parts of my improvements hereinbefore described 
may be modified and varied, all which modifications and 
variations producing the same efiect and results may be 
attained by any person of competent skill, and fit to be 
entrusted with the construction of machinery of this or a 
like description, — [Inrolledin the Inrolment Office, July, 
1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Nicholson. 
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To the Rev. Thomas Kilbt^ of Wakefield, in the county 
•/ York, Clerk, and Hugh Ford Bacon, of Leeds, 
in the same county. Gentleman, for their having in- 
vented or found out a new or improved Gas Lamp or 
Burner .—[Sealed 2d July, 1829.] 

The object of this improvemeDt is to regulate the supply 
of atmospheric air to the burner of a gas lamp, in order to 
afford such an exact quantity of oxygen as shall be best 
suited to the production of the most brilliant light, and at 
the same time the utmost economy of gas. 
The Patentees describe their invention by the following 

SPECIFICATION. 

** The improvement or improvements we have invented 
is applicable to the kind of gas burners commonly known 
by the name of Argand burners, which are so constructed 
as to permit an external and also an internal current of 
atmospheric air, to effect the combustion of the gas in the 
most advantageous manner. But it has frequently been 
observed, that as Argand burners are at present con- 
structed, there is no adjustment for the supply of atmos- 
pheric air ; the internal aperture, and also the external 
openings made in the glass holder for the admission of 
air being fixed and invariable. Neither has due attention 
been paid to the shape or form of the internal apertures, 
owing to which two most important objects have been en- 
tirely omitted ; namely, a method of duly limiting the 
quantity of atmospheric air supplied to the gas through 
the internal passage or aperture, and also the shape of that 
part of the internal aperture from which the air escapes, 
and at which place it should be duly limited, and be made 
to impinge or strike upon the internal cylinder of the flame 
m the most advantageous manner) and thereby increase 
the light. 
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*' Various attempts have beeD made to adjust or limit the 
supply of air to the burner externally^ by dimiDishiDg the 
opeuiogs in the glass holder> but very little advantage was 
obtained in this way while the internal passage or iq[>er- 
tore remained the same, for it is only by a oombinatioa of 
the two, when properly formed and adjusted^ that the most 
intense light can be obtained with the smallest propor- 
tionate consumption of gaa; and having effected these 
most important advantages, by means of our invention, 
we shall now show, by a careful examination and de* 
scription of the common Argand gas burner, where the im- 
perfections exist, and also shew how we have invented 
and applied such improvements as will make gas burners 
of this description more economical. 

''Plate I. fig. 11, represent^ a vertical section through 
the centre of a common Argand gas burner ; a, a, repre- 
sents the aperture or internal diameter of the cylindrical 
passage, through which atmospheric air is supplied to the 
internal surface of the flame. It will readily be seen that 
the passage is perfectly cylindrical from a, to a, the lower 
Mid being qpread so as to resemble the mouth of a trumpet; 
b, b, are two sides of the external cylinder, enclosing the 
space c, c, through which the gas passes and supplies the 
flame, being emitted through various holes drilled through 
the steel plate d\ €, is a shoulder upon which the glass 
hohier rests, and/, ia the forked passage which terminates 
below in a female screw. By which it is attached to the 
branch or supplying pipe. Fig. 12, is a bird^s-eye view of a 
glass holder, commonly used with the kind of burner seen 
at fig. 11. It willbe seen that the spacea between the ra- 
dial bars, through which the air passes to st]f>ply the ez- 
temail part of the flame, are fixed and determined, there 
being no contrivance to adjust or limit the quantity of air 
which passes through them. Fig. 13, represents a plan of 
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a brass plate^ pierced with a number of botes; this pliatc^ 
rests upon the four bars of the glass holder^ and limits.the 
supply of air by dimiEiishing the space through which it- 
passes. 

*^ Fig. 14, represents a section of the same plate, through^ 
the parts shewn by the line 1.2. in fig. 13. This kind of 
adjustment has frequently been used, but the advantage 
obtained in point of economy was so trifling, that it has 
very rarely been adopted, being insufficient by itself to 
produce any very beneficial result; but when it is com-^ 
bined with other means, which we have invented, its usef 
is rendered highly important as regards economy, there 
being a considerable saving effected in the consumption 
of gas used by the common Argand burner to produce thO' 
same intensity of light. Fig. 15, represents a vertical sec- 
tion of a common Argand burner, the same letters being 
placed to designate the same parts described before in 
fig. 11 ; g*, represents a section of a cylindrical piece of 
metal, having a hollow frustrum of a cone formed in it in- 
ternally, as shewn at h. This frustrum of a hollow cone 
is inserted, by which means the smallest aperture is placed' 
downwards, forming the means of limiting the supply of 
air to the internal part of the flame, and by making the 
part from A, to g, conical, or any shape that will permit 
the air to spread or expand so as to strike against or- im- 
pinge on the flame ; a great increase of light will be 
effected by this additional appendage when it is combined 
with an external adjusting plate before described in fig. 13. • 

From the experiments that have been made, it has been • 
found that the aperture and angle of the conical passage 
will admit of little variation (as hereafter stated) from 
those given in the drawing, though the dimensions there 
shewn have given the most satisfactory results^ It will 
also be seen that as the cylindrical piece g, forniidg thd 
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m^Qtttmeiat, maj be deCadied, it will be perfeedy pneli- 
eftble to apply it to aoy of tbe Argand buniers now is use ; 
or bamers may be constructed witb our improremeot io a 
aolid maooer^ as she wo io fig-. 16 ; tbe principle io each can 
be tbe same. Fig. 1 7, represents a section of a commoQ 
Argaod burner, baTing another kind of internal adjustment 
applied, which we call a dtspbrag'm. Tbe aperture in 
this is the same as the smallest end of tbe conical tube^, 
before described ; and tbe space above it i, acts in a simi« 
lar way as the cone g^ in permitting tbe air to spread and 
strike against die flame, l>at not so advantageously ; for 
akboagfa by the application of this improvement^ consi- 
decable advantages are obtained, yet the greatest will be 
eSeeled by the eonical shape we have described ; and al- 
thoogfa we have, in the drawing, represented our inven- 
ta#a as applied to Argand burners of a cylindrical form, 
yet file same principle may be applied to any kind or 
fom of Argand burners, where the flame is supplied with 
an external and internal current of atmospheric air. 

And we hereby declare, the improvement we have in- 
vented on the gas lamp or burner is herein set forth and 
explatDed, and that it consists entirely in coostmcting and 
applyiog* a boUow frastram of a cone, or a diaphragm to 
an Argand burner in the manner and way we have described, 
which being combined with the well known external ad- 
justing' plate (and which we do not claim as our invention) 
irilf produce a degree of economy in ttie consumption of 
gas. In conclusion, it is necessary to remark that the 
flg nr es in tbe plate are one fourth the size in general 
ttse, as near as may be, but a slight enlargement or di- 
flUnotioD of the angle and aperture of the cone may be 
adopted vrith advantage accorcUng to the parity or im- 

Vol. V«— Sccovd Seviei ■ 
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purity of the gas. The less pure gas requiring a larger 
aperture in order to increase the combustion. 

[Inrolled in the Petty Bag Office, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Tyrrell. 



To WiLiiAM Henry Kitchen, of High Street , in the 
Parish of St, Giles, Bloomsbury, in the county of 
Middlesex, Ironmonger, and Andrew Smith, late of 
York Terrace, in the Parish of St, Margaret^ in the 
City of Westminster ; but now of Princes Street, Lei- 
cester Square, in the same City, Merchant, for their 
Discovery or Invention of certain Improvements in 

• the construction of Window-frames, Sashes, or Case- 
mentSf Shutters, and Doors, designed to afford se- 
curity against burglars, as well as to exclude the 
weather,— [Sealed 7th Feb. 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

" Our improvements in the construction of window- 
frames, sashes or casements, shutters, and doors, are de- 
signed for the two fold purpose, of protection against 
burglars, and for excluding the wind and rain. Such 
parts of these improvements as apply to the raising and 
lowering shutters, may he considered as additions to, and 
variations of the invention of constructing and applying 
metallic shutters, for which His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to grant his royal letters Patent, to me, the said 
Andrew Smith, and Thomas Don, my then partner, dated 
15th June, 1827^ and which said patent has now become 
my exclusive property. The improvements on the said 
metallic shutter consist in the means of raising and lower- 
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ing them ; the particulars of which are exhibited in the 
accompanying drawings. See Plate II. 

" Fig. 1, is a front view of a series of three metallic 
shutters^ a, b, c, which are designed to move up and 
down in suitable grooves formed in the side frames d, d,d,d; 
fig. 2, is a section of the same^ exhibiting the grooves in 
one of the side . frames, and also the box e, at bottom, in 
which the shutters are intended to be enclosed when 
lowered. The front of this box is supposed to be re- 
moved in fig. 1 ; a plan or horizontal section of fig, 1, is 
shewn at fig. 3, the shutters being lowered into the box. 
Two screw rods f, f, are placed vertically one on each 
side of the window, and supported in bearings at top and 
bottom ; the screw boxes g, g, are affixed to the sides of the 
upper shutter, and consequently on turning the screws/*, 
the shutter will be made to ascend or descend. At the 
lower extremity of each screw rod, there is a bevil 
toothed wheel A, A, affixed, which respectively take into 
the bevil toothed wheels i, i, and the action of these two 
wheels i, i, are connected together by the endless • chain 
k, see fig. 3, which passes over the spur wheels I, /, fixed 
on the same axles as i, i, 

'^ By applying a winch to the axle of either of the 
wheels i, the bevil gear will be driven, and the screw 
rods fy by that means being made to revolve, the screw 
boxes g, will ascend or descend, carrying the shutter up 
or down according to the direction m which the winch is 
turned ; the several shutters having dovetailed rebates at 
the metting bars, as seen in the section, the upper shutter 
will lift the lower ones. 

" Fig. 4, exhibits a slight variation from the preceding, 
the shutters in this case being intended to close up into 
the entablature above the window ; the screw rods /*, which 
carry the screw boxes g, affixed to the lower shutter, are 
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in this figure driven by bevil g^ear^ which is actuated by a 
winch applied to the axle of a bevil toothed wheel m 9 
taking into a corresponding wheel fixed on the horizontal 
shaft n, n, a section of which is shewn at fig. 5, there being 
studs j,jyj,j, fixed on the top rails of the two upper 
shutters^ and as the lower shutter rises it lifts the next in 
succession above it^ and by that means closes it into the re^ 
cess behind the entablature. Another mode of raising and 
lowering shutters of this description is by means of end- 
less chains passed over spur wheels^ as shewn in the front 
view, fig. 6, and in section at fig 7. In this construction 
there are endless chains adapted on each side of the win- 
dow in place of the screw rods before described ; which 
chains o, o, pass over pullies p, p, at top and round spur 
wheels q, q, at bottom (the chain being attached to the 
top rail of the upper shutter at r, r.) By turning the winch 
at bottom, the bevil gear will cause the axle s, and spur 
weeds q, q, to revolve, and hence to traverse the chain> 
which by that means raises or lowers the shutters. In 
the two last described figiires, the shutters are reprer 
sented as being raised from the box below ; a similar con- 
trivance with endless chains might also be adapted to 
lower the shutters from a box in the entablature at fig. 4. 
'^ Our improvements on window-frames, sashes or case-*- 
ments, apply to what are denominated French casements, 
and consist in the adaptation of sliding bolts of a peculiar 
construction. 

, ^' Fig. 6, shews a pair of glass doors or French win- 
dows, bolted together by the improved fastener, as shewn 
by dots ; and %. 9, exhibits the edge of one of the meet- 
ing stiles with the bolts projected forward at a, a. Figs. 
10, 1(, and 12, are sections of parts of the meeting stiles 
drawn upon an enlarged scale ; Ay and JS, represent the two 
meeting stiles of the window ; A, being the stile in which 
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the groove a, a, is formed to reqefve the bolts b, b, when 
projected (which are seen in that situation at fig. 11 ;) and 
Bj being the stile to which the projecting bolts are at* 
tached with the pinion for movii^ them ; the bolts b, b, 
are too straight bars extending from the middle to the 
top and bottom of the stile. It will be seen that the two 
bars partially lap over each other in the middle, and that 
a rack piece Cj extends from the ixmer extremity of each 
bolt diagonally at opposite angles ; d, is a, pinion^ the 
teeth of which take into the racks c, c, and the bolts b^ng 
enabled to slide by means of the guide pins e, e, working 
in the slots, the turning of the pinion by its knob or ban-* 
die, (see the horizontal section, %. 12,) will cause th^ 
bolts 6, b, to be projected diagonally into the grooves a, a, 
as at fig. 11, which locks or tongues the two stiles of the 
window together, and excludes wind and rain, and al8<^ 
introduces the outer extremities of the bolts into mortice 
holes y, in the sill and in the top rail of the window, so 
as to bolt the sashes securely. By turning the pinion the 
reverse way the bolts will be withdrawn, as at fig. 10, and 
the sashes of the window will then open. 

'^ Figs* 13, and 14, represent vertical sections of the 
stiles of the window, as at figs. 10, and 11 ; but having a 
plate g, afiixed to the knob or handle with excentric slots 
in which pins A, A, attached to the bolts act, for the pur? 
pose of projecting the bolts instead of employing the rack 
and pinion described in the preceding figure. 

*' For the purpose of excluding the wind and rain at the 
bottom of the window, a sliding or projecting bar is employ*- 
ed, shown in figs. 15, 16, & 17 ; C, is the bottom rail of the 
window, in which a groove or recess is formed for the re*- 
ception of the bar ; a, a, is the bar extending along the 
bottom rail of the sash or casement A^ as seen in fig* 15, 
and in cross section in the other two figures ; the bar is 
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connected to a plate in front of the rail within the recess 
by pihs, which pass through slots b, b, and allow it to rise 
and fall ; c, c, is a spring attached to the bar in the mid- 
dle, and supported upon fixed pins at the ends ; this spring 
keeps the bar up as in the section fig. 17» which is its 
situation when the window frame is open, but in closing 
the casement, as at fig. 16, the tail of a lever rf, comes in 
contact with the back of a bevel edged bar e, called the 
weather bar, set in the sill of the window Z), and the le- 
ver being by thi6 means thrown back, the segment of teeth 
on the circular part acting in the rack at the back of the 
projecting bar a, causes that bar to be brought down over 
the bevil edge of the weather bar e, as at fig. 16 ; by 
which means the wind and rain are totally excluded ; and 
on opening the casement again, the force of the spring c, 
lifts the projecting bar a, up into the position shewn in 

%.17. 

'^ Our improvements in doors consist in constructing 
them of sheet iron, and covering or framing them by 
forming the stile and rails and mouldings of wood, which 
may be attached to the iron by screws or pins, or any 
other convenient means, as shewn in the front view, fig. 18, 
and in section at fig. 19 ; the hinges and lock, or other 
fastenings being of metal, are attached to the iron plate, 
and hence in case of fire all the wood work may be burnt 
away, and leave the door closed and secure. The locks 
or fastenings which we propose to attach to these doors, 
for the purpose of affording greater security against bur- 
glars, are so contrived as to project the bolts in four dif- 
ferent directions, that is to shoot into the two jambs of 
the door case, and into the top and bottom at the same 
time, as shewn by dots in fig. 18. One mode of construct- 
ing these locks is shewn in figs. 20, and 21, the face plate 
being removed to exhibit the interior ; a, a, a, a, are four 
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bolts passing through slots in the sides of the metal box, 
and confined by guide pins ; near the inner extremity of 
each of these bolts a rack is formed^ and in the centre o * 
the box a pinion b^ is mounted, taking into all the racks 
the turning of which pinion, either by a knob or a key, 
causes the bolts to be projected outward, as in fig. 20, 
which locks the door, or inward as in fig. 21, which un- 
locks it ; a tumbler c, may also be introduced in the back 
for protection. Figs. 22, and 23, exhibit a similarly contrived 
lock with four bolts, but instead of the racks and pinion, a 
plate d, with slots is employed, through which pins are 
passed from the respective bolts ; the turning of this plate 
therefore causes the bolts a, a, a, a, to be projected out- 
wards as at fig. 22, or inwards as at fig. 23. — [Inrolled 
in the Roll's Chapel Office, August, 1829. J 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To Charles Harsleben, of New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq, for certain improvements in 
Machinery to be used in Navigation, chiefly applicable 
to the propelling of ships and other floating bodies, and 
which improvements are also applicable to other pur- 
poses .—{^e^A^A 3d April, 1828.] 

The subjects of the present Patent are to be considered 
as further improvements upon and additions to a former 
Patenf for improvements in constmcting or building ships 
and other vessels applicable to various useful purposes, 
and in machinery for propelling the same,'* granted 20th 
Dec. 1826: for a description of which see Vol. III. of our 
Journal, Second Series p. 204. 

The novel features at present proposed are divided into 
fiye heads; Ist, a frame-work, constituting the wheel 
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wbieh holds the paddle arms, described in the former spe- 
cifieatioD, for the purpose of enabling the paddies to 
be placed in a different position to those exhibited under 
Ae previous patent 2ndly, the introduction of springs to 
prsTent the concussions which would otherwise occur as 
Ike paddles turn upon their axles, in entering into, and 
passing out of the water ; drdly, an improvement in the 
construction of the paddle wheel boxes ; 4thlyy a new ar- 
rangement of cranks for applying the power of manual 
labour ; and^ 5thly, a new application of rudder to the 
bows of the vessel, and wings to the keel. 

Plate I. fig. 18, represents a portion of the peddle- 
wheei, turning vertically against the ship side without its 
casing ; as it would appear on that side which is next to 
the vessel, a, is the axle, to which is affixed a central block 
with steps to receive the ends or pivots of the rotatory pad- 
dle arms 6, 6, 6 ; an outer ring c, c, c carries the plummer 
blocks, in which the paddle arms turn, and this ring is 
made fast to the central block by bracings d, d, d. These 
bracings constitute the first feature of novelty claimed, and 
are designed to enable the wheel to revolve without ob- 
struction from wind or surf. 

The box of the paddle wheel, which is the third feature 
of improvement* is constructed with a flat ring fixed in the 
situation of e, e, e. On the face of this fixed ring the 
broad sides of the rectangular oblong tappets /*, /, f, 
near the ends of the paddle arms, are intended to slide as 
the wheel goes round ; by which means the positions of 
the paddles are all fixed, standingedgewise,andso enter- 
ing the water ; but a part of the ring being broken away, 
as at gj, the tappet when it arrives there looses its bearing 
against the ring e, and the paddle arm is turned one quar- 
ter round, by another tappetat right angles to the former, 
striking against the edge of a segment of an inner ring h. 
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The paddle k, by meaiift of the Iast*meiitiooed tapfpet and 
die inner segment, kept in the position that presCTts its 
hroskdbteeto the water as tongas the tappet slides against 
the face of the segment, which it does daring the time 
secessarjr for giring the propelling stroke, and then die 
paddle turns again into its former position, and passes oot 
of the water edgewise. 

At those points of the rotation of the steel where the 
tappets come against the inner 'segment and turn the pad- 
dle shafts^ springs are to be introduced for the purpose 
of preventing the jai' or concussion which would otherwise 
take [dace. Spiral springs are proposed, but in what waj 
they are to be attached is not shewn : this, though placed 
here for the purpose of being better understood is the se- 
cond feature of improvement. 

Fig. 19, shews the construction of crank proposed to be 
applied, in order to drive the propelling wheels by manual 
labour ; a, a^ is the shaft of the crank which is to be placed 
upon suitable bearings ; b, is the crank to be turned by 
the hands of a labourer ; c, e, are two treadles which are 
connected to the crank, and are to be actuated in the same 
way as foot lathes are commonly worked. Fig. 20, is another 
mode of constructing the crank, in which there are two op- 
posite cranks to be driven one by the right and the other 
by the left hand of the labourer, and two treadles for his 
feet. 

The new application of a rudder consists in adapting 
a rudder at the head or bows of the vessel, as well as at 
the stem. This additional rudder may be attached in 
any convenient way by tackling or otherwise, and is in* 
tended to act as a leeboard, standing in the opposite di^^ 
rection of that of the stem rudder, the employment of 
whidi will materially facilitate the speed of the vessel. 

The wings proposed to be attached to the keel of a vet' 
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sel are to be made in a dove-tail form, wide at the bottoip, 
extending on each side the keel along its whole length. 
They may be made by strips of sheet copper, supported 
by brackets, or of solid wood. It is considered by the Pa- 
tentee that these wings will prevent the water passing un- 
der the vessel, when pressed upon by the wind, and will 
thereby steady the vessel and assist its propulsion. — [In- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office, October, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
^ Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from Vol. IV. page 367.) 



Mr. John Taylor, further examined. 

Will you suggest any thing which occurs to you, as likely to 
•be beneficial in altering the present law as to the length of 
the time for which patents should be granted ? — For the same 
reason which I have given in my reply to a former question, I 
think there should be a difference between the time patents 
should run which are taken out for trifling inventions, and more 
important ones, or which involve great expense* 

Is there but one period for all patents ? — Only one period, 
fourteen years ; but they have been sometimes enlarged beyond 
that period by Parliament. 

Are you acquainted with the law of France upon patents ? — 
Not very well. 

Patents there are taken out for shorter periods, are they not? 
—Yes. 

Are you aware that they are taken out at a smaller expense ? 
—Yes. 

In France a man may take out a patent for five 'years, may 
he not, at a third of the expense to what he can here ? — ^Yes, he 
can take a patent out at a very small expense ; it is I believe 
common to take out patents for four or Gve years. 

Do you think such an alteration, in the law of this countiy 
would be beneficial ? — I think it would. 

Are there not inventions where the inventors can only calcu- 
late on the invention remaining in vogue for a very short time, 
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the kaleidescope for instance ? — ^Yes, certainly ; they never can 
calculate upon any profit except on the first sale, because it 
would be idle to bring actions for every interruption of such pa- 
tents 

Would it not be just then, in such case, that the inventor 
should be allowed to apply for a patent, for such a period 
short of foarteen years as he pleases, paying a proportionate 
fee ? — I should think that would be advantageous. 

Would it also be desirable, that a man taking out a patent 
for five years, at a third of the cost of a patent for fifteen years, 
should be allowed to add any improvement which might occur 
to him subsequently to his original patent, and take the whole 
out for the term of fourteen years at the expense of one patent ? 
— I think that would be somewhat consonant to the French 
law. 

That he might take out a fresh patent for the improvement, 
if he chose, at the expense of one patent ? — That might be be- 
neficial, but it ought to be a clear improvement upon the first 
invention. 

It might happen that a man would be very glad to have a 
patent for his improvement for a less period ? — Certainly. 

Do you know whether the low rate of fees in France, leads to 
many frivolous applications for patents ? — I have not had ex- 
perience enough to know that, but I apprehend there is a check 
to that by the commission, that it does not operate so there ; 
the patent must be passed, I believe by a certain commmission, 
which is composed of scientific men. 

Are you aware that in France, if a person who has obtained 
a patent, during the period he holds that patent, makes any 
improvement on it, he is obliged to give in a description of the 
improvement, in order to its being made known to the public ? — 
I am not aware of that fact. 

That is not the practice in this country ? — No. 

But would it not be useful that there should be some regu- 
lation of that sort f — I think some regulation of that sort would 
be very beneficial ; I think many improvements are withheld 
from being published on account of the difficulty and expense 
of taking out a new patent. 

Do you think it a fair thing to require from the patentee, 
that he should communicate to the public any improvement he 
may mkke during the period of his patent ? — I think it is ex- 
tremely fair, and that the public should have a right to re- 
quire it. 

Is it the practice in France, if a man takes out a patent, and 
neglects to carry his invention into effect within the period of a 
few years, that he loses his patent ? — I do not know that. 
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Do you think in this country, it would be desirable that the 
patentee should be required to carry his invention into eflFect, or 
lose his patent within a limited period? — I should think it 
would ; I think there is a provision to that eflFect, bnt I am not 
quite sure ; I think the patent is good for nothing without it 
be carried into effect within a certain time. 

Suppose a man taking out a patent for an invention, has not 
used his invention for five years, should not his patent be 
void at the end or five years ? — He cannot be obliged to give 
up his invention ; but certainly his patent ought to lapse unless 
it is produced in a given time. 

At present there is no definite time ? — No, I think not. 

It would be desirable to ^x the time then ? — ^Yes. Do you 
conceive there would be a substantial benefit to the public by 
publishing a description of the patents taken out in the 
Gazette, a catalogue of them ? I apprehend that they are 
well published at present ; it is a matter individuals are 
glad to publish if the patents are worth any thing. I think 
they are most extensively published in periodical works 
which are devoted to the purpose, and I believe they find a 
sufficient sale and are more within the reach of those who want 
this kind of information than the Gazette itself would be. 

It is a rule of law for patents not to be granted on abstract 
principles, is it not ? — ^Yes, I understand so. 

Do you conceive any inconvenience arises from that rule ? — 
Yes, I think it is inconvenient. A person may not immediately 
have a technical mode of applying such principles ; a prniciple 
may be applied in half a dozen different ways. I think it is 
very hard that from an imperfect plan a good principle should 
be lost. 

At present persons taking out patents are desirous to include 
not only the principle of the method of invention they describe, 
but any other method that may arise from that principle ? — ^Yes. 

Do you conceive that is legal ? — It has been so much dis- 
cussed in courts of law that I can hardly be a competent judge 
of it ; in some cases they seem to have determined one way and 
in others another. 

Does not the prohibition to inventors to claim a patent on ab- 
stract principles, lead to an unnecessary multiplication of de- 
tails in the specification ? — Certainly, it leads to the use of 
words trying to embrace all sorts of things, which embarrasses 
the specification very much. 

And is not the public, from the multiplication of details, really 
left in the dark as to what is the nature of the invention for 
which a patent is so claimed ? — Very much so indeed. 

Are not there many instances in which the only way of ascer- 
taining whether a principle is discovered, would be by reducing 
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it to practice f — There are some iostaoces ; but I think a prin- 
ciple may be sometimes clearly stated as applicable where an 
inrentor has not at any rate practised it in the best way. In a 
case lately agitated of Mr. Crossley's, it was a method of mea- 
soring gas ; it was a very ingenious one indeed ; I think the pa- 
tent was established ; the principle was well detailed, but the 
particulars of the applicatiou were exceedingly difficult for }>er- 
sons not scientific to understand ; it occupied the court a great 
deal of time, but the principle of the patent was quite clear to 
all scientific men. 

Does it not often happen that these details are only intro- 
duced for the purpose of bewildering the reader, and not let- 
ting him know what the invention really is ? — That has been so 
in some cases. 

I think one of the rules is that there shall only be five per- 
sons named in a patent in this country ? — ^Yes. 

Is that an inconvenient one ? — I think it is in many cases, 
because with only five persons, an inventor may not be able to 
raise a capital sufficient to carry his intention into effect, which 
might b« done if a greater number of partners could be intro- 
duced to a share in the invention. 

I>oes not that interfere with the rule ? — ^I believe the rule is 
sometimes avoided by putting in names under licences or as 
trustees for others. 

Are you aware of the ground upon which the rule is adopted 
of limiting the number ? — ^No, I am not. 

Are you acquainted with the expense of taking out a patent f 
— ^I think a patent for England, Scotland and Ireland, if not 
opposed before the Attorney General, and there is not much 
difficulty in it, will cost 450/' or 500/. 

Is it the same expense, if a patent is taken out for the colo- 
nies ? — Then I believe it may be more expensive : it would not 
be more than 500/. 

Is the expense without reference to the nature of the inven- 
tion ? — Yes. c^ 

When a man wishes to take out a patent for Scotland or 
Ireland, or any other place, is greater time given to him to make 
out his specification than in England f — I am not aware of 
that ; I believe there is. 

You stated the usual time for putting in the specification to 
be two months. — Ves, two mouths. 

Supposing a person wishes to take out a patent for Ireland, 
how soon would he be obliged to give in his specification for his 
patent ; is longer time allowed than in England ! — I do not 
exactly recollect the detail as to that. 

But if there should be considerable delay in getting a patent 
in Ireland, it might happen that he would be obliged to specify 
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in England before his patent, which had been taken out, could 
be received ? — He would lose the patent then. 

In that case, the object of an inventor might be frustrated in 
Ireland ? — ^Yes. 

Are you aware that has happened in any case ? — No, I am 
not. 

Would it not then be a great convenience, that a person 
should be able to take out a patent at once for the whole of the 
United Kingdom ? — Certainly. 

Is the person before whom the different patents are taken out 
in the three kingdoms the same, or do different persons grant 
them ? — ^They are all taken out by the same agents, I be- 
lieve. 

Are the expenses nearly the same in Scotland and Ireland ? — 
I think not ; I do not recollect the proportion, but I believe the 
expense is considerably higher in one than the other. 

Must you prove your case before the same person, if there 
should be any opposition, in one country as well as the other ? 
— ^It is the Attorney General by whom the patents are 
granted ; I do not recollect exactly the process, but I believe 
the inventor generally has little more to do than to pay the 
fees, and give the specification in. 

Do you know what is the policy of allowing a person to take 
out a patent for an invention communicated by a foreigner and 
excluding him from taking out a patent for an invention com- 
municated by a British subject ? — No, only that it seems to de- 
pend upon the fact of publication ; one bcomes a publication 
hi England if it is a communication by an Englishman, it may 
then be supposed an Englishman knew it before ; I know no 
other principle upon which it goes but that. 

What is the policy of such a law? — ^There seems to be no policy 
in it at all. 

Is it not often the case, when an Englishman wishes to sell an 
invention of his own to another person willing to take out a 
psKi^nt, that he first communicates it to a foreigner, who after- 
wards communicates it to the person wishing to become the pa- 
tentee ? — I think that is very Hkely to be the way, but I do not 
know any case of the sort myself. 

If you were an inventor and could legally communicate it to a 
foreigner, and thus enable another person to become the patentee, 
is not that the course you would have recourse to if you wished 
to sell a patent ? — I cannot say without recollecting the form of 
the oath. 

If you could legally do so ? — Certainly, if I did not violate good 
faith in doing it. 

Do you not think it expedient that persons should be allowed 
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to take out a patent, for a secret communicated to a person by 
another person, being a British subject ? — Most clearly so ; it 
may happen that a poor inventor may put into the hands ofa richer 
man a good invention, which the richer man may take out a 
patent for, and work to the advantage of the public ; but as the 
law now is, the person applying for a patent must eweax he is the 
inventor, before he can take it out. 

In that case patentees may very often perjure themselves ? — I 
have not the least doubt of it. 

Then you think the oath at present taken, is impolitic and un- 
necessary ? — ^Yes, I do. 

Does any inconvenience occur to you as being likely to arise 
from a person taking out a patent for an invention communicated 
by another ? — ^None ; the principle of the law as now applied is, 
that the publisher is the inventor, which seems contradictory to 
the spirit of the thing ; I think also, that the mere invention is 
often of much less value to the public, than the bringing the in- 
vention into actual practice. 

If secret patents were permitted, might not great hardships be 
inflicted upon other persons who might be expending their money 
in bringing to perfection some invention, for which it may after- 
wards be found a patent has been granted, that they should be ex- 
cluded from practising that invention ? — I think so, certainly. 

The question presumes that the inventor is secretly perfecting 
his invention, without having knowledge of that invention for 
which a secret patent has ^been granted ? — It would be in- 
jurious. 

I think you have stated that titles of patents are generally so 
vague as not to inform the public what the nature of the invention 
for which the patent is taken out really is ? — Generally so, I 
believe. 

The object of making a title so vague is, to prevent the atten- 
tion of the public from being drawn to the particular invention 
until the patent is sealed ? — Certainly. 

This inconvenience arises out of the law which vitiates a patent 
between the period of entering a caveat and the sealing of it, if 
any publication takes place } — Yes. 

Have you any observations to make upon this subject beyond 
what you have stated ? — ^Nothing has occurred to me, except the 
expense, which is one of the great objections to taking out a 
patent, and the great difficulty of maintaining it. . • 

Is it not a fact that owing to the uncertain protection afforded 
by a patent, many inventors are deterred from resorting to it ? — 
Many are so. 

Are you of opinion the expense is so large, as to operate as an 
inconvenient check to the object of the patentee } — I think it is 
very often so, in the case of inventions of slight things which 
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Inight be useful to the public ; the expense is disproportionate 
to that of larger patents; the great evil is having to defend your 
patent in a court of law, if there is any infringement. 

Supposing patents were made for different periods at different 
prices, do you conceive if certain prices were to be affixed on 
patents and a period of fourteen years allowed* for an important 
patent, would that be too large a period, or do you not think that 
it is necessary the expense should be to a certain amount in order 
to check frivolous application ? — The expense ought in a great 
measure to depend upon the nature of the patent; 

Do you not conceive the present expense is necessary in order 
to check frivolous applications ? — I do not think it necessary nor 
does it seem to check it. I do not think the expense is so objec- 
tionable as the uncertainty of the law 

When an infringement of a patent takes place, what is the 
mode pursued by the patentee of preventing that infringement 
continuing ; is it by an application to the Court of Chancery for 
an injunction ? — Yes, in the first place, but the injunction is al- 
ways dissolved upon the application of the other party to try it, 
and the defence of a patent is one of the most expensive kinds of 
defences on account of the kind of witnesses that are generally 
necessary ; it has become the fashion of late to subpoena a num- 
ber of eminent scientific men, some perhaps brought from a great 
distance. The expense of defending a patent has now become 
enormously great. 

Do you see any reason to doubt that it is good policy to allow 
any person who applies, to question the validity of a patent } — I 
thmk every one should be allowed to question a patent if he sees 
there is reason to doubt of its validity ; this however of course 
leads at once to litigation. 

What other mode is there of trying the validity of a patent, 
except by allowing a person who applies to infringe it ? — 1 think 
it is good policy to allow any body to attack a patent if the means 
of defence were not so uncommonly burdensome. I think it ought 
to be open to attack. 

Have you any suggestion to offer for the purpose of reducing 
the expense } — I could hardly venture to suggest any ; my atten- 
tion has been so little directed to the subject, and I cannot exactly 
say what it should be ; something might be devised if a commis- 
sion was appointed which might avoid what is now very burden- 
some, the mode of trial to protect a patent ; it is now absolutely 
necessary to call a great number of witnesses to prove a patent at 
a great expense. 

There is no mode of defending your patent except by constant 
vigilance ? — No. 

Patentees do not bring actions against every person who in- 
fringe their patents ? — No, they could not. 
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Can you devise any other mode of defending a patent except 
by witnesses before a jury ? — Unless it can be brought to some 
other mode of contesting it at a less expense. 

Questions on patents are sometimes tried by special juries ; do 
you know whether any inconvenience arises from that sort of tri- 
bunal ? — It is difficult to get counsel to explain a case properly to 
the jury, and to get their attention excited to such inquiry : it is 
very difficult to explain, even to gentlemen who have more at- 
tended to this kind of subject, and requires most expensive models 
to be made ; it is very often exceeding difficult to make even the 
Judge understand. 

Do you not think it would be better if a commission could be 
formed of scientific men, who are accustomed to the thing ; that 
it would be a much cheaper and much better mode ? — I think it 
would be a better mode, as it would avoid all that immense train 
of scientific witnesses, often conflicting with each other, which 
adds so much to the expense. 

Do you think that a tribunal of scientfic persons would be a 
purer tribunal than that composed of persons indiscriminately 
chosen ? — I do not think it would be a purer tribunal, but I think 
it would be as good a tribunal, and might be much cheaper. 

Do you not think it would be much purer, and more compe-* 
tent } — I think it would be as pure. 

Supposing a commission was deemed advisable to be formed of 
sdentifii; persons, do you imagine confidence could be placed in 
such a tribunal, for the purpose of deciding disputes of patents ? 
— I dare say tliere would be jealousy ; I think that would be one 
of the inconveniences of it ; I do not mean to say a commission 
would be quite satisfactory. 

Can you state any other mode which would be more advisable ? 
— No, I cannot. 

Do you think there would be more inconvenience from tlie 
jealousy it might occasion, than from the present incompetent sort 
of tribunal ? — I think not ; avoiding the expense would be a great 
thing ; upon the whole, balancing the evil, a commission might be 
the better thing. 

If a commission was appointed, must there be a commission for 
each case separately ? — I should think there must ; a commission 
might be something in the way of arbitration. 

Do you think, if such a commission was established, people 
would object to a small addition being made to the expense of a 
patent, taking the benefit of the commission, which would be kept 
I apprehend at a small expense ? — I should think not, if the pa- 
tentee could avoid the chance of litigation. 

You think not, if he avoided the expensive mode of proceeding 
to a court ? — ^No, the expense of a court is frequently most enor- 
mous. 

VoL.V.— Second SstttEt. o 
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Do you not imagine in consequence of the expense and diffi' 
culty of defending patents, that there are successful attempts at 
infringement in many cases ? — I should think so ; the case of the 
Kaleidescope for instance, it would have been quite impossible 
to have defended that patent ; they must have brought five hun- 
dred actions. 

Are you acquainted with any case where a person's patent has 
been infringed, who has abstained from defenfing his patent ? — I 
do not recoUect hearing of any, but I have no doubt that is very 
often the case. 

Would not one objection to a standing commission be, that it 
would require such varied knowledge as you can hardly expect to 
meet with in a limited nimiber of individuals ? — I think it would ; 
if there was any commission, the structure of it should be arbi- 
tration, rather than a standing commission. 



Benjaxin Rotch, Esq., further examined. 

Your objection to the present law is, that some Judges would 
hold that an inventor is not entitled to maintain a principal ex- 
clusively ? — Three I know would hold the contrary. I was for 
the defendant, and I said, if a certain Judge tries it, we shall 
succeed as a matter of course ; if another tries it, we shall lose 
it ; that is ^ terribly uncertain state to have the law in. I be- 
lieve I have exhausted the subject of the fifth recommendation 
as to the statute ; my object is to show the necessity of having 
the Law of Patents altered to meet tUe circumstances of the 
present era of inventions, which the old law does not ; there 
being at least nine patents out of ten which will not, strictly 
speaking, come under the present statute of monoplies. The 
next subject on which patents are upset is for want of novelty ; 
that is also a very important subject, and one which, if it could 
only be secured to patentees, would be of the greatest possible 
importance to them ; it is not possible for any man to know 
what has been done before twenty or thirty years or forty years 
ago. The statute, for I cling greatly to the statute, inasmuch 
as I know statesmen are very unwilling to make new laws where 
the old ones, they think suffice (I think the old law does suffice), 
that it was wise and good, but that the Judges have completely 
perverted it in the present day ; with regard to that, instead of 
altering the law, I would only wish them brought back to the 
very letter of the law ; the words of the statute are with regard 
to novelty, because it is necessary an invention should be new ; 
the statute says, ^' the first inventor of such manufactures, which 
others at the time of making such letters patent shall not use,' 
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in the present tense. Now it very often happens (I am speak- 
ing now from an experience of fifteen years) that this does con- 
stantly happen, namely, that a person (I will say ten years ago) 
invents a machine, which, for want of jnst exactly the right 
thing, which is of the most importance, does not act ; he tries 
it ; it is a complete failure ; the thing is thrown hy ; some eight 
or ten years afterwards every hody (I will say it is an invention 
for spinning), every body is trying who can save an honr in the 
spinning of cotton ; it is likely a second person may invent the 
same thing, or may catch at the same principle ; he adopts a 
different mode of carrying it into effect, and being a little more 
clever than the other, he hits on the point the other wanted, 
and makes his a most valaable invention ; he takes ont his pa- 
tent for it ; away comes the other man, who ten years ago in- 
vented something that involved some few of the parts this new 
invention does ; he says, '^ I made sach and snch wheels, and 
pnt them together for the same purpose ten years ago ; I did 
this much of it,'' and that patent is npset ; and my experience 
teaches me another thing, which is a still greater hardship, 
arising oat of the same circumstances, which is, that if a clothier 
in the west of England has a patent, one single man is called 
from the north of England, who comes down into court, and 
having read the man's specification, stands up like a parrot, and 
will be found to swear, fourteen or twenty years ago I did so 
and so, and so and so, exactly verbatim repeating the specifica- 
tion ; the patent is npset ; nobody can provide agt^inst such evi- 
dence as that ; and 1 do not hesitate to say, there is more per- 
jury in that one particular (and I am sure I shall be held out by 
a member of the Committee, who I see on my right) than could 
be believed by a Committee who have not experienced what we 
have. That arises from two causes ; first, because they do 
not adhere to the statute, which I think a very wise one ; and 
■eecmdly, the perjury that interested people are enabled Vo pro- 
cure by suborning witnesses, which is of common occurrence. 
It is always the interest of the whole trade againt the patentee 
eombined ; they combine their money in the first place, and 
then fight away and procure witnesses at any price. 

You mention this arises from not adhering closely to the sta- 
tute I — ^The statute confines the novelty to such manufactures as 
others at the time of making such letters patent shall not use. Now 
I apprehend, if it was clearly understood, that if a thing, from 
any circumstance whatever, has gone out of use, the man, pro- 
vided he be also the inventor, though not the first inventor, who 
iDtrodaces it in such a form again as shall make it an object to 
be very much desired indeed, is entitled to his patent ; if it is 
■ot aa object of that value, where is the barm of grantbg him 
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the patentif he makes nothing of it ? if it is not in use, there is 
no vested interest to be injured by granting it ; and if he has 
produced it in a more efficient form than the other, he is en- 
titled to a patent ; it is not like the case of a man who takes 
out a patent for an article which is in use, and another invents 
a little improvement on it ; that would be a hard case. But I 
am supposing the original invention has'utterly failed, is laid by 
and forgotten, and is not of use, then the man who invents it a 
second time, and brings it forward in a form that makes it use- 
able, I should conceive is entitled to a patent ; it is also impos- 
sible, as a point of evidence, for any man to ever meet that 
one point of novelty ; supposing it is a cloth patent ; counsel 
say '^ yes, I think your specification is good ; I think your title 
is good ; you have clearly proved the infringement ; but some 
fellow or other will come and say he has used it before, and you 
are done — arc you sure they will not do that V the reply is 
" they cannot ; I must have known it ; all the trade must have 
known it ; all the clothiers and tailors in London come forward 
and say we have not known of such a thing ; it is invaluable, 
it makes the cloth worth two shillings a yard more : it must 
have been known if it had been adopted." A man out of 
Yorkshire comes and simply swears, " I made a piece of cloth 
in that way ;" " who did you sell it to ? cannot tell." ^ " Did 
you make more ? cannot recollect, but I did that ;*' and he 
sticks to it, and you cannot get over it. The patent I allude 
to was upset, and a most valuable one it was. 

Does the difficulty of rebutting that arise from the length of 
time ? — ^Yes, they take care to go far enough back ; ten years 
ago or twelve years ago ; how can people get evidence in a 
country, about a spot, and connected with people that he never 
heard of up to the time of coming into court ? the Judge directs 
them, the Judge says, (we have the case in point of the lustre 
for our coats, which was upset ; an immense fortune was to be 
made by it ; the party was receiving many thousands a year 
regularly for the patent ; it was upset exactly in that way. I 
asiced the question, could a jury believe such a thing) the Judge 
said, " you must believe it, they have no evidence on the other 
side ; this man swears distinctly he did it ; no man can know as 
well as himself; if he swears he did it, it will be on his own head 
if he tells a lie." The Judge tells the jury, " you must upset 
the patent," and they do it; it constantly happens. I should 
conceive that the meaning of the Act clearly was, that if at the 
time it was not in use, and thereby throwing only the onus on the 
individual, the patentee, to discover that at the time the thing is 
not in use ; that the public are not injured because they are not 
inaking use of that invention, aiid therefore granting a monopoly 
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enables them to make use of it, because a man can always allow 
the public to use his patent ; he may always grant licences, tiie 
public may have it again, and nobody is injured if it is not in 
use at the time. I should consider, adhering to the statute 
strictly in Hiat particular would be the best possible criterion they 
could have. Even if they thought it necessary to go a little fur- 
ther ; limit it within two years ; if it shall not have been in use 
within, say five years, tiiere is some chance of a man getting 
evidence within five years ; but twenty -five or thirty, as I have 
known, you caonot possibly trace counter evidence to upset iit : 
if a man says I sold it to such a house, the house is gonCi partners 
dead, and broken up. I should say the best thing^,would be to 
revert to the present statute, and say " which others at the time 
of making such letters patent shall not use." 

Does it not use the words ' first inventor* ? — :True, it does, and 
we must endeavour to explain and reconcile any thing like inocu^i- 
sistency. I would have it suffice that he should be the inventor, 
though not the first inventor ; and as to novelty, that the w(mis 
of the statute should be adhered to, namely, that it should be 
sufiicient for him to prove, in order to establish its novelty, 
that " others at the time of making such letters patent did mot 
use it." 

Are the Committee to understand you would grant a parent 
for the revival of sm old invention ? — If it be really to a secf^ind 
inventor of the thing, provided it }ias gone out of use entirely. 

How would you prove that he is an inventor 1 — In the. same 
manner as heretofore ; a man makes afiidavit of that before he 
can get his patent; we know unfortunately, as practitioners^ a 
vast number of affidavits are sworn as to the first inventor and Jiie 
true inventor, which are utterly false ; we cannot have greater 
security than we have now. 

Would that affidavit be sufficient in a court of law ? — ^No, a 
patent is always liable to be upset on this ground ; and you would 
have the same security on that score that you have now. 

You mean, at any rate, that he must be an inventor ? — I dis- 
tinctly wish he should be inventor. 

Would it not leave it open to a great difficulty of proof where the 
question is whether the matter is the produce of his own breast, 
and there is proof that it has been invented before, although not 
used ?— rThere is great difficulty in that certainly ; my answer to 
that is this, however ; the same difficulty exists now, and tiie 
same provision which in all like cases is affi)rded by the law, would 
exist then ; that as £eu: as regards the proof of invention, a mere 
prima facie case is enough ; if you get a Mend to come forward 
and say — " You are acquainted with cloths ?— Yes. You arc a 
drapar, did you ever see these lustre cloths before ? — Never. . 1$.. 
it Hkely you would if there had been any ? — I think I mi 
That would be held to be proof enough in the first instance. 
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Does not that illustrate the difficulty ? — did you ever see it 
before ? — ^No, I never did ; if he said he had seen it before, that 
would destroy the case ; so it would now. 

At this moment, if you attempted to upset a patent, you must 
prove it has been used before ? — ^The hardship at present is, all 
the world and trade are against the patentee; they bring one 
individual to swear, he having the means before him in the man's 
specification, I did so-and-so; he upsets the patent. We see 
constantly this evidence is suborned for this particular purpose. 
The patentee has paid a large sum to government for his patent ; 
he has induced perhaps somebody else to pay a still larger, and he 
is always liable to tnis difficulty, of some individual coming and 
saying that he did it before, whether true or fedse ; it is too easy 
a proof; that is a very crying evil to patentees ; if an individual 
who came to make that false oath, felt that it was necessary to 
swear to fticts within five years, or within any time that it could 
be probable other persons could be got at to contradict him, he 
would not feel safe, and it would be a great check upon the 
evil. 

Would it not be necessary that it should be publicly used ? — 
That is the case at present. In all other countries, except Eng- 
land, if an invention is not put in practice within two years, he 
loses it. 

Would it not be expedient to allow five years, in consideration 
of cases in which the first inventor may fail in one or two at- 
tempts ; and may, after the lapse of three or four years, be able 
to carry his invention into effect ? — Upon the whole I think it 
would be better that a period of five years should be allowed. 

Is it not the case in France, if you do not carry your invention 
into effect in two years, that any other person may take out the 
same patent? — ^Yes, that is so; but it could not occur in this 
country; in Frauce the specifications are sealed, and therefore 
the inrolment of the specification does not publish the invention ; 
but in this country the moment it is inroUed it is published. 

Is it the practice that all the specifications should be sealed ? — 
Yes. 

Or only on application? — ^They are all sealed as a matter of 
course there. 

And are they not open to the public ? — ^No ; except on special 
applications. Those patents that I have now named show the 
uncertainty of the Judges as to the determination of the meaning 
of the word ' manufactures,' and is the subject on which one half 
the patents are almost upset ; a quarter of them, or more than 
a quarter of the remaining half are upset on the score of novelty ; 
and those are the only points which I have to communicate to the 
Committee [with respect to the specifications of patents, and tiie 
uncertainty of the law of patents, as connected with the speci- 
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^cakioOB; but I rtQl adhere to my original potitaon, tbat it is 
of tiie utmost importance to make the patent law certain ; and it 
would, threefold, increase the revenue on tiiat head to the govem- 
ment ; because it is the uncertainty of patents that renders people 
unwilling to enter into them : that leads me to another point of 
mieertainty ; not with regard to ^ spepification, but having a 
reference certainly to novelty : it is a ^int which depends en- 
tirely on tbat over which the patentee has no control, but over 
which the government has entire control, and by which the 
jptitetxtee suffers most cruelly. When a man makes his affidavit 
that he is the first inventor, and petitions for his patent, he does it 
by giving a title, as it is called, to his patent : — ^he says, " It is an 
inqxroved paddle- wheel." He gives his name and address, so- 
and-so ; petitions far a new paddle-wheel ; he puts in his 
affidavit ; he puts in a petidon ; it is published in all the journals, 
a man is applying for a patent for such an object, and so on ; the 
man's name is given ; I have known a man fifteen months aft^* 
presorting his petition and affidavit before he could get his patent 
passed through the offices. Now a man cannot apply for his 
patent until he has made some sort of experiment ; his workmen 
are acquainted with his experiment, and if during any portion of 
that period any of his workmen betxay him, or any man through 
intrigue can get hold of what he is about, that individual may 
apply for a patent too ; or if he has a spite against him, he may 
osake it public, and make use of it, and thereby throw the 
inventor out of his patent. The patentee goes to a great expense, 
he has no control over the time it takes to pass this patent through 
the public offices ; and it b granted to him with that heavy 
ei^iense on his back at a time when he can make no use of it 
A man cannot take out a patent without stating what it defi- 
nitively is, because he is obliged to swear he believes it will be 
nsefol ; he cannot do that witi^out making experiments, and the 
making of those eiqierimeiits makes him liable to be betxayed, 
which sometimes, as I said before, may be done through a whole 
wpace of from three to fifteen months ; sometimes His Majesty is 
iU, it requires two signs manual from the King. There are odier 
reasons why these things are delayed at odier times, and this 
delay is, perhaps, one of the most cruel things to a patentee that 
ean be ; he cannot provide against it ; he cannot hasten the thing* 
and he must put himself in the power of others for his patent. 
The remedy I would propose for that is, that when he presents his 
petition for his patent, he should deposit the whole amount of feet 
required for a patent, (which is not the case now, because he may 
pay as they go through the offices, and he may stop at any moment 
he ]^eases and not complete it) ; and in that return for this deposit 
(however long the offices may be in passing his papers through 
thoni^ and granting his patent), whea the patent is granted it 
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should tiear even date wi'^h his petition; that it should reKte 
badfef that he' shoulil have fourteen years from the date pf^hii^ 
petftion. The 'passing of ieL patent is a thing that might bd done 
in three" days if therfewas any dispatch of business, and if it iva^ 
not "Waiting for those several sighi^ manual, which must be de- 
pendent constantly on circtuhstances ; but it does«eem extremelj^ 
criteltiiatth^ patentee, who' is 'called on lio/pay an itnmense sum 
ofni6i[ey,''^h6 do'es all he caii, should jpreseiithispetitiohto-day,' 
and hot have' his patent fol: six months, during which tinie th^ 
secret of his |)ateilt is frequtently discovei^d. 'A man had a patent 
the other day for a raflwaiy i he said I cannottry it in my parlour, 
it must "be a public experimeiit ; if I try it liow it will be six 
montlis befor^ I cin get my patent r what a condition I amnoW 
in ; fevery body will know it, they will be adopting it, and laugh -^ 
ing aj(' ine.' I do not see there cian be the slightest objection to 
date the patent back to the date of the petition, provided govem-i 
merit ^is secured by liavin^'the deposit off the whole amount of 
fees, id that a man cannot retract and not go on with the patent. 

By '^Kich yoii iheaih, he should be secured from the time of the 
petitiori?-^Yes. . - ' ■ '- 

Wbuld not that enable him to thrust in his specification any in-- 
vehtion that he inSght learn in the mean time, between the time 
of presentmg the petition and the time it is sealed; he may have 
fiveoi^iix moiiths; indentions maybe made by others which h^ 
may hear of, and may he not thrust ifl imder the same title those 
inveritibns ?= — -That ievil now exists in a ten-fold degree to what is 
imagined or is stated, and ansing out of a much greater eVil whiicH 
I am ^ow going 'to state, and which always exists oii flie present 
system ;f ' ^e mail has the opportimity of getting othei* people's in- 
ventions 5 but I will show he has it to an extent Which I would 
wish to curfciil ; I will istate ' the course the thing tSedce^ ; a man 
apf)lies for a piatent, he is toM at the Pateit Ofiice, if you siay, *' 1 
meaii'tb' tak^ this out for Englind;*' you will only have twd 
monthly to specify; but if foil will Say, you intend to ttdce it 
out' {at Scotland arid Ireland, it does' not bind ybu tb do so ; but 
yoii wilHiaVe six months' before you are bound to specify your pa- 
tent; well some man has heard that I am goiag to'take but a pa,-^ 
terit fBr soniething, and;h^ Has heard Ih^ geriei-al terms, ^d he 
iriiirietottfely goes alid mai:6sr an affidavit he has invented the verjf 
thiri^'periiapS ; takes iriy general title, which he can see by pay- 
ing a shilling at the Patent Office; he takes oUt a patent, and 
says, '* i riieah to talce it out for Scotland and Ireland;" and h^ 
getsr sil months' befbi^e'he is boimd to detail what his invention is^ 
I Know nothtrig of this ; he comes a irionth after me ; I am an 
honest irian; I have no interitibn of taking out a patent fot Ireliarid 
and Scotland, when I am told, "if you like tb'say sb, you' Will 
have six months ; I carinttt say so ; then' ybu cail"biily''have two 
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may do it ; if not, you will be "allowed two months for Scotland> 
find two months for Ireland, but not by uniting them all in one 
affidavit, get six months for any one. . '; ,- 

r Then would not this difficulty arise, you may have specified for 
England before your patent is sealed for Ireland, and thereby have 
betrayed the whole of it completely, so that your Scotch patent 
would be good for nothing ? — Not if you have petitioned at the 
same time ; these are all provisions supposing the patent bears 
date from the petition. 

:. ' Is there not a convenience now in allowing a discretion in the 
Attorney General to give time for specifying ? — I was just coming 
to that ; but I wish to refer to a question just put with regard .to 
a person giving a more. full description than contained in his title,' 
which is a most important point ; and in order to show how im- 
portant a point it is, I am very often obliged as a barrister, when 
I find I have a rogue to dejil with, to say, " we must have a peti.-* 
tion before the Attorney General ;V to use our cant phrase, "we 
must cook up a petition before the Attorney General;" why soi 
because then it is often made one of the conditions. At any rate 
coimsel who understand it, can get it made one of the conditions, 
tliat if a patent has been granted at all like mine, or for the same 
subject, I who come afterwards, have shorter time to specify, can 
make him give a fuller description of his inviention than is con- 
tained in his titie which is left sealed up in the Attorney General's 
office, and afterwards his specification, his amplified specification, 
must correspond with that more detailed titie. That is of great 
importance, if that could be carried a littie further, and if that 
advantage was not unfortunately confined to the very worst tribu- 
nal that perhaps ever sat to judge of any thing, which is the tri- 
bunal .before .the Attorney General. I am sure I do not say it 
with th^ slightest reference to any individual, but merely to the 
office, which from its nature must vary. I have knovtn the most 
competent men in England, both as mechanists, lawyers and che- 
mists. Attorney Genenils, and the gentiemen who now fill thofie 
offices have had great, experience in those sciences, but I have 
knpwn those appointments filled by men the least qualified as 
mechanists and chemists ; and a man must not only be a lawyer, 
but he ought to be all three, to decide at that tribunal. That is 
a subject I will come to afterwards, but as at that tribunal one 
good thing is effected, it forms a precedent for introducing it into 
the Act ; it is done before the Attorney General ; why not, as a 
iieturn.for the boon you, get in having your patent dated previ- 
ously, v/hy not give a more full description in the petition ? it 
tv^ould prevent an immensity of fraud if it were so. ; 

Would you propose that the Attorney General should have an 
assessor-?— I fun doubtful what would be the best thing^ to do, 
whether to ?ippoint an assessor, or a. commissioner. If it were a 
commi^ioner not appointjed by the Attorney. General,- the pub- 
lic would be much more likely to be well ser^^ed, than by an asses- 
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sor sqppointed by an Attorney General, who would be removable 
with' each Attorney General, any Attorney General wo\)ld appoint 
any assessor. I am excessively averse to commissioners myself in 
patents ; .1 think the public would be ill served indeed, by having 
a commissioner to inspect specifications ; but 1 think in the case of- 
the Attorney General, such gross injustice is done so unwittingly 
— this, applies merely to the situation of things, not to imlivi- 
dnals, — but I have seen such gross injustice done at the Attorney. 
General's. office for want of that particular knowledge — it is not 
one Attorney General in twenty has that mechanical knowledge, I 
will say grovelling knowledge for him which is required ; it must be 
quite mechanical and chemical knowledge — I have seen great in-, 
justice ; there is about twelve pounds charged at each opposition to 
the parties. The Committee is not aware, perhaps, when aman takes 
oat a patent, his petition lies at the Attorney General's office for 
a week» and every body who has ^ caveat entered on the same 
snbject, is .written to and told, '*' such a man is going to take out 
a patent on the subject you have a caveat for ; is it your intention 
to oppose him V* That gives every body an opportunity to do so ; 
and it is commonly the practice, and it is generally my advice, 
arising out of circumstances, to oppose by all means ; ten chances 
to one a mechanic puts questions which the Attorney General 
does not see the bearing of, and you have a great chance to find 
out what it is before you leave him ; that occurs firom the want of 
that knowledge which it is not necessary an Attorney General' 
diould have for any other purpose, and which very few have. 
There is no appeal from that tribunal, because if I apply for a 
patent, and another opposes me, and he says he has used some- 
thing like it some years ago, and he shows it to the Attor- 
ney General behind my back — for he receives each party privately, 
— he then comes out of the room; 1 go in, and state what 
my patent is; the Attorney General says, ** I cannot give you 
a patent for this, because il is in use already." I say, ** tell me 
what it is — Oh, no !" you are entirely at the mercy of the Attor- 
ney General. If a man has dressed up any thing that looks like it, 
or which the Attorney General in the want of mechanical know- 
ledge, thinks like it, he determines at once you cannot have your 
patent ; he wiU not report to the King it is a proper subject to 
have the patent granted for, and you have no appeal whatever 
from his decision ; that of itself shows the necessity of having a 
a competent person to judge of the similitude of the inventions. 
I should say a commissioner would be better than an assessor. 

But if you propose it to be secured when you. first put m your 
petition, could you limit at all the time of a dispute before that 
or any other tribunal ? — Of course, not. I should say, it would 
be ^ar better not to have any such limit, provided none of those 
difficulties which I have mentioned were thrown in the way of a 
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If r. Jdm MtMttrt^, a^id ia ; wd BKamidid. 
Hkn yott ftiqr Mfegeitiea to trffer ividi Iregsnl U the Mm 
r^atioi; to pat^^ l^--With feferenes to ^o parioe of patente. i 
^bk it Ib too higk. 1^ a man like myMlf, «n oCiter on hatf^tpsf , 
ind lurvi&g a iiunilyi it ib a rsrj faoavy ^ipmco; tod i liegtOMjr, 
wi& y«fbreiice to &e specificatimi, that ki idl tii^ paitMiti I haeint 
taksxi out, of which I have had as vmdj as fiaur, I hirr^ akriqra 
trinh oare to hav^ i^ montha, but ia note instaacet than ottto^ f 
Ha^ known six mtmtiid not attifllciieiil time. I faav« keen obUgoA 
to qpeoify before t^ matter has beeil ripa ; bat at ^e satna t(m t 
bdi^n^ tlieire aire many inventions that Wakl alkvw a paten^ia i» 
kmA hn ispecification dmost tiie next day. I want at ^m aaaaMMI 
a» take out a patent wit^ reference to a fehoa fbr an ^^hant in 
iNufia, bat I must traverse by proxy to India before I can stwoify. 
I kavt heard that it haa been propoiMd fiiat ih^trt sibcmki ka «k 
Bosrd to sit npon inva^tions. I bdieve it i$ ikst ptaotioa in 
Rusi^^ bi]^ftts piodacti^ofa great deid of aoiBckief to inveiMmf 
tet«ntk)ns are often brou^t bei:«e them, widi reapidct to wkitk 
tiia)r air6 not eompetsnt judges wketiber thay are good op iMt, ataA 
tkey are often in amsequenoe thiown out ; an invention may a|l^ 
pear a very sHiy thing, but at ihA same time it may tarn ottt 
a teiy profitable thhig, and ^ere may be a very vahttbla mvaen* 
tkn that may perhaps come to no good. 

Supposic^ there were a Board appointed, not ieiomposed af 
liKwyet^, but of scientific men, and that <helr aittention was to Itt 
dk^c^ed not so much to ^^ useftdness of the invention «s to lAia 
sUffidency of the description, should you have any objactk>n to a 
Beafe<d dflkat aeitt— ^o. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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1?o JTolui Braithwaito and John Ericason^ of the Now 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, engineera^ for their 
i(kving invented or found out an it^proved tnethod of ma- 
ottibaturing aalt. Sealed 27tb F^.--^ saoQtks, for ki« 
rolmeiyt. 

£«noch Wflliam Rudder and Robert Martineauj of 
Binmngfasm, in the county of Wmrwick, coek-fouadoFm for 
lltkir having invented certain iniprovemeiits in cocfks fear 
drawing off liquids. 27th Feb.*-6 months. 
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Td Cbarks lUmAam Baron de Bcfcu^er, of Target 
C#fll«v, KeHidi Tom, in tke pteMh of Si. Pancnw. is 
tba emnty of Middbaej^ for his liavkig ioroiifted ■»• 
pro f g me n ts in fire anns and in certain other woqioni of 
dafMeo. 87lhFeh.-«nMMidis. 

T« WiOhm Griacothwaite, of Nottai^iBB^ Eb^. for his 
hiiiia^ imanUd adi inqirofcd method of fariUtatiBg the 
draft or propolsMMi or bcdi, of wheels eai ti ig w i . 27th 
Fdi.— 6 months. 

To Hmy Hanf , of Laed^ in Aa coonftj of York, 
r, fiar his hniing inrcBted certain iaD|KOT«BMais in 

dodi. ^FthFab.f-6Bmilha. 
To Moaes Poala^ of Linegln'slBBiygeiitleBHni^ ineonao- 

■ mnicntio n made td hint hy a ccrtaia fo- 
abroad, for a certain MHidyinntian of or 
apgnig»» a p ^i c ahle to caroagiEa and ocbor 
purposes. 27th Feb. — 2 moBdn. 
To Jw ni ph C heaicb aroogh^ dycr^ of Mancherter, in the 

qu c n e e of impiu fc minli by hnvelf and eoBHnanieatiaBs 
to him by a certain foreigiier r e aid iag abroad, of 
he is in poaaeaBon, for certam 
UnDOOBto nHoiDes or nncfanKry to 
plied for € oiidnrting to and winding npon ipooli, bobhiaa 
or barvels, ivriags of cotton flax, wool cr other fibrous 
■iiilsaiiii of AelikenBtaie. 27th Feb.— 6 mowthi. 
To Waiiaa Or m MiOinai te, of NottinftHi, eaq. for Us 



To Robert WaKani Sevier, &t Soiatfaanqpton Sow, 
IbHsril Square, in Ae parsh of SL Geoi^e, BtoooHbory, 
m Ae lUMBlj of Middlesex, aeidptor, for his having in* 
wilad osKnin inrprwvaiwflts in Ae eaHtmetion of 'md« 
dcrs for BBikniiaiL vessels. 27th Fob.^6 nowlhs. 
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t To Simon Thompson, of Great Yarmoutli, in the 

county of Norfolk, mariner's compass maker> for Jhis hav- 
ing invented or found out certain improvements in piano* 
^ fortes. 27th Feb. — 6 months. 

To William Howard, of Rotherhithe, in the county of 
Surrey, iron manufacturer, being one of the people called 
Quakers, for his having invented certain improvements in' 
the construction of wheels for carriages. 27th Feb.— r 
6 months. 

To Philip Chilwell De da Garde,of the city of Exeter, 
gentleman, for his having invented certain improvements 
in appai'atus for Adding and unfidding masts, and in mast* 
ing and rigging of vessels. 27th Feb. — 6 months. 

Thomas Prosser, of the city of Worcester, architect for 
his having invented or found out certain improvements in. 
the construction of window sashes, and in the mode of 
hanging the same. 6th March.^— 6 months. . . 
' To Thomas Richard Guppy, of the city of Bristol, gu- 
' gar refiner, for his having invented a new apparatus for 
granulating sugar. 6th March.— 6 months. 

To Ralph Stevenson, of Colridge, Stafford, potter, for 
his having invented improvements in Machinery for mak- 
ing from clay or other suitable materials, quarries, bricks, 
tiles and other ^articles. 6th March. — 6 months. 

To James Ramsay and Andrew Ramsay, bpth of 
I Greenoch, in North Britain, cordage and sail cloth*ma- 

nufacturers, and Matthew Orr, of Greenoch aforesiaid, 

sail maker, for their having invented or foimd out an im-! 

[ provement in the manufacture of canvas and sail cloth 

for the making of sails. 20th March.— 6 mouths. 

To George Scott, of Water Lane, in thie city of London, 
► engineer, for his having invented certain improvements on 

or additions to windlasses, and relative ^machinery appli- 
I cable to naval purposes. 20th March. — 6 months. 
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To John Alexander Fulton, of Lawrence Poultney 

Lane, Cannon Street, in the city of London, merchant for 

his having invented an improvement in the preparation of 

pepper. 20th March. — 6 months. 

To Wiliiam Erskine Cochrane, Esq. of Regent Street, 

in the county of Middlesex, for his having invented an im- 
provement or improvements on his patent cooking appa- 
ratus. 20th March. — 6 mouths. 

To Benjamin Rotch, of Furnivals Inn, in the county of 
Middlesex, barrister at law, for his having invented or 
found out improved guards or protections for horses legs 
and ^e^t under certain circumstances. 20th March. — 12 
months. 
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D. H. M. S. 

10 Clock before the Q 4» m 4 

Sec. 
2 21 D in conj. with | in Leo. 
6 Clock before the © 2 m 52 

Sec. 
5 9 0]) in conj. with rin Leo. 

5 21 D in conj. with fi in Virgo. 

6 21 5 in conj. with» in Virgo. 

7 ]) in conj. with ly in Virgo. 
7 15 5 ^'^ conj. with 8 in Virgo. 
7 19 29 Eclipt. opposition, orQ ^"1^ 

moon. 
9 ([ in conj. with k in Virgo. 
10 Clock before the Q 1 m 25 

Sec. 

10 18 ([ in coni. with y in Libra. 

11 210 0^ in conj. with ^ in Oph. 

13 D ^ Stationary. 

14 17 b in conj. with 1 fin Pisces. 

15 Clock before the 5 sec. 
15 18 49 ([ in (=D last quarter. 

IG 5 ([ in conj. with 2/3 in Capri. 
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([ in conj. with 8 in Aquarus. 
$ inconj.witli in Pisces. 
^ in conj . with X in Aquarus. 
Q befoie the Clock 1 m 6 sec. 
enters Taurus. 
Ecliptic conj. or % newmoon. 
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D in conj. with 1 Jin Taurus. 
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^ Lat. 1* 27 S y Lat. 37 S 

Diff. of Lat. 50. 
^ in conj . with & in Capri. 
5 in CD first quarter. 
9 in conj. with 8 in Aries. 
before the Clock 3 m 53 

Sec, ; 
]) in conj. with ( in Leo. 



D the waxing moon. — ([ the waning moon 



Rothcrhithe. 
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[second series.] 

®cigfnal <^ommanication«f^ 



Art. n.— On the Report of the Patent-law 

Committee. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, ^c. 

Gentle3£EN, — ^After roating an enemy in a main battle, it is 
good generalship to destroy in detail the corps which com- 
posed his army. This politic coarse I will pursue in respect of 
the several forms, documents and warrant?, which constitute 
the process of taking out patents under the seals. I have, I 
trust, fully vindicated the right of every individual to protec- 
tion to his invention, as a matter of inherent property^ and 
beaten down . by the evidence before the Committee, and ra** 
tional deductions, the fallacious arguments of those who would 
support the present system of enormous fees for the protec* 
tion of the inventor. 

I will still keep to the evidence as published, and draw con- 
clusions from it in proving the absurdity, evil, and inutility of the 
separate documents, &c. (with scarcely an exception) which 

Vot. v.— SicowD Sittif. I 
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form the detail upon which the mass of extravagant and op- 
pressive fees are demanded. 

As the entering of a caveat which entitles an inventor in- 
tending to take out a patent, to notice of other similar inven- 
tions is entirely optional with him to do or not, as he may be 
advised by his 'professional agent — I have only a few observa- 
tions to make upon this form. 

** The caveat in general, is no protection whatever. If the 
person entering a caveat, require to have notice of a patent 
being passed, that caveat will give him notice." Mr. I. Farey, 
Rep. pp. 22 and 23. 

" In case an applicant for a patent was aware that some 
one else had turned his mind to the same subject^ would it not 
be of service to that person to lodge a caveat, &c. V* *^ That 
is the common case of a caveat being lodged,* but it can do no 
great good in most instances. If a new invention is getting up 
with so much secrecy that none of the rivals are informed of its 
existence, then a caveat has only the effect of calling- attention 
to the subject ; but if the attention has been already called to 
the subject by other means, then a caveat has the effect of pro- 
curing a notice of any rival application'' (p. 22.) In this view 
most of the practical men agree. Mr. M. Poole recommends 
them to be continued for all the fourteen years, in order to pre- 
vent others taking the patent for the same object.'' p. 84. The 
charge is, I believe 1/. 1^. per annum, but there is generally 
sufficient service done for that sum, by the notices sent to the 
parties, although the advantage of entering a caveat appears 
very questionable. It is by the oppositions raised upon the 
caveat and otherwise, that the fees pour into the Attorney-Ge- 
neral. This fruitful source of emolument, and the general in- 
capacity of an Attorney or Solicitor-General to determine 
upon scientific inventions, deserve a more particular notice. 
** It sometimes happens in order to make the subject intelligible 
to the Attorney General, that a good deal of expense (in model 
or plans) must be gone into." M. J< Taylor, Rep. p. 6. Mr. 
Farey says, p. 23. '' It requires a very deep knowledge to form 
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a deddon between the merits of the respective inventions. The 
Attorney General almost always sees sufficient ground of new 
invention to grant the patent or both, if two are applied for ; 
therefore opposition becomes of no effect.'' " So that it is a 
mere formality I Yes." 

Mr. F. Abbott, whose opinions and information are generally 
valuable, has rather a predilection for retaining the adjudication 
of opposed inventions to the Attorney General. '* I would say, 
it does not often happen that there is any difficulty that the 
Attorney General cannot decide." — Hep. p. 58. 

And yet upon the subject '^ of appointing a Commission, of 
scientific men to examine the specification, in order to ascertain 
whether the thing was properly described or not/' Mr. A. 
says — *^ I doubt the practicability of it, the vast matter that 
must come before them that they cannot be competent, any 
three men, to decide on every thing that must come before 
them." How an Attorney General, the pursuits of whose pre- 
vious life, can have brought scientific matters before him, only 
occasionally, should be generally competent to decide every 
difficulty — and that a commission of scientific men, habituated 
to those matters, should not be at least equally competent to de- 
cide on"^ every thing, that may come before them, I am at a 
loss to discover ; there appears a discrepancy in Mr. Abbott's 
evidence. 

Mr. Rotch, a counsel of some experience in patent matters, 
pves the following opinion upon the usual incapacity of Attor- 
ney Grenerals upon scientific subjects, — Rep. p. 118. '^ I think 
in the case of the Attorney General, such gross injustice is done 
unwittingly:" this applies merely to the situation of things, 
not to individuals, but I have seen such gross injustice done at 
the Attorney Greneral's Office, for want of that particular know- 
ledge, it is not one Attorney General in twenty, has that me- 
chanical knowledge ; I will say, grovelling knowledge for him, 
which is required. It must be quite mechanical and chemical 
knowledge. I have seen great injustice, there is about twelve 
pounds charged at each opposition to the parties. Ten chances 
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to one, a mechanic puts questions which the Attorney. Geneml 
does not see the hearing of, and you have a great chance to find 



out what it is hefore you leave hino. That occurs from the want of 
that knowledge which is not necessary an Attorney General 
should have for any other purpose, and which very few have. 
There is no appeal from that ti-ibuual, because, if I apply for 
a patent, and another opposes me, ^nd he says he has used 
something like it some years ago, and he shews it to the Attor- 
ney General behind my back — (Jbr he receives each party pri*- 
vately) — he then comes out of the room — I go in, and state 
what my patent is ; the Attorney General says, " I cannot give 
you a patent for this, because it is in use already." I say, " Tell 
me what it is V — " Oh, no !" — ^You are entirely at the mercy 
of the Attorney-General. If a man has dressed up anything 
that looks like it, on which the Attorney-General, in want of 
mechanical knowledge, thinks like it, he determines at once — 
you cannot have your patent ; he will not report to the king, that 
it is a proper subject to have a patent granted for, and you have 
no appeal whatever from his decision ; that of itself shews the 
necessity of having a competent person to judge of the simili- 
tude of the inventions." Rep. p. 1 19. 

Davies Gilbert Esq. M.P. a member of the Committee, in his 
examination, says, ^^ I think it would be highly expedient that 
some person or persons more competent to judge of scientific 
matters and invention than the Attorney-General, from the 
course of his ordinary pursuits is in general found to be, should 
be called to his assistance ; but I would not preclude either 
party from any subsequent legal remedy he may choose to 
adopt." Rep- p. 15. With these sensible views, I entirely cou"*- 
cur, but carry this principle further. 

The general occupations, previous habits, education and of- 
ficial legal duties of an Attorney and Solicitor General, render 
them incompetent to decide at all in scientific matters. The 
cognizance of patents for inventions should be entirely with- 
drawn from them, and placed in a commission which could 
avail itself of their legal information, as officers of the crown, in 
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such cases wbere the commission miglit require thdr assistance. 
Tlie whole of the Attorney Gerieral's interference with invea- 
tion9 from the petition to the patent, is a mere clog to the pro- 
gress of arts and commerce. The injuries inflicted by his de- 
lays, occapations and want of information, are referred to by 
almost every witness. Mr. M. Poole, his patent clerk, is 
asked, '^ Does the Attorney General ever call in a scientific 
person to assist him in his judgment ?" '^ I never knew it 
done " p. 84. Sir Samuel Shepherd give Mr. M. Poole 
the office when his father died, ** who was in the office for 
thirty-six years before that period.'* Rep. p. 85. So Mr. M. 
Poole must have known the practice for many years. 

Thas a man who can seldom have anything like adequiite 
knowledge in scientific matters, and who does not habitually 
avail himself of the assistance of competent persons, givea 
judgment without appeal, in matters of property and of uni- 
versal importance ! ! This is a feature of the system which the 
late Attorney General in parliament found it very inconvenient 
to withdraw from the protection of the seals and its officers IT 

The first necessary forms under the present fee-gathering 
system are, the affidavit of invention, and the accompanying peti- 
ti©n to the King for a patent. " That petition being presented 
to the King through the Secretary of State, a reference is made 
by the Secretary of State in the name of the King, to the At- 
torney or to the Solicitor General to report.'' Mr. F. Abbott, 
— Rep. p. 48, and seq. Now all this process is pure humbug. 
The King never sees the petition with his natural optics, nor 
does the Secretary of State even present it to himself pro 
forma in nomine regis, but his officer upon payment of his fee 
rdturns it endorsed, with a short reference to Mr. Attorney or 
Solicitor General, for his accommodating report y which, upon 
payment of 4/. 48, fee, is to open like a pioneer, the road for 
the majestic procession of the royal warrants under the seals, 
attd their metamorphosed ensigns — *' the King's bill," " the 
itgaet bill," " thfe privy seal bill," and the great hanaper, the 
6ld ^tate-coach in the rear. 
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*^ What is the object of that reference? It is to have the At- 
torney or Solicitor General's opinion^ on the propriety of grant- 
ing sach a patent as the inventor requests." — Rept. p. 24* Why 
then^ in the name of common^sense, should not the petition be at 
once presented, if at all necessary y to the party who is to re- 
port upon its propriety — ^thereby saving four journeys of the 
agent to and from the Secretary of State's Offices, and the 
fee f But the petition itself is totally unnecessary, except for it's 
uses to the fee-takers ; its place could be amply supplied by 
the affidavit, containing a short description of the invention, 
upon which aliyatr opposition could be raised. 

The accommodating report, stating the Attorney General's 
opinion, that the invention sought to be patented will be for 
the public benefit, and therefore recommending it, is certainly a 
mere fee-catcher. Mr. W. Newton's sensible evidence. Rep. 
p. 69, gives the quietus to the Report, and its consequent fee. — 
** Mr. Attorney General reports that he has examined the sub- 
ject, and finds it will be for the benefit of the country, that the 
King should grant the Patent ; whereas, we all know that the 
Attorney General is otherwise occupied, and that he is not at 
all acquainted with any more than the petition." This evidence 
is of importance, because it proves the inutility of the report 
founded upon the petitioners own statement ; and conse- 
quently of the preceding forms, and the fees connected with 
them and the report. Mr. Abbott truly sets it down as ** a 
mere formality." 

In case of opposition in this stage of the business, which 
can seldom occur if no caveat affecting the invention be lodged, 
Mr. Attorney General must necessarily exercise some discre- 
tion, that consists, as Mr. A. states, in his " almost always seeing 
sufficient ground of new invention to grant the patent, or both, 
if two are applied for ; therefore oppositions become of no 
effect." It is therefore evident, that as far as inventors are 
concerned, the whole paraphernalia of petition, reference, re- 
port and fees may be safely dispensed with — ** That report is 
taken back to the Secretary of State's office, for what is called 
the King's warrant, to prepare the bill ; that warrant recites 
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shortly that such a person has applied for a patent, and that 
the King is advised to grant it" This is a continuation of the 
farce of Mr. Attorney General's examination of the suhject/' 
The king is ahout as much ^^ advised " in the matter, as he is 
of the' contents of that tautoligical production the hill, which 
contains the future patent verbatim in its convolutions — 
safely swaddled like an Egyptian mummy in two thousand 
yards of bandage. Professor Millington, p. 101, terms the 
whole a '^ non-efficient process." 

A warrant to the signet under the royal sign manual, coun- 
tersigned by^the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
is forwarded for making out the patent. Now, upon the sub- 
ject of the two warrants under the sign manual, some most im- 
portant information has been incidentally elicited — evidence of 
that nature which should induce parliament at once to suppress 
the whole system of Patents for Inventions under warrants, 
signetSy and seals, 

Mr. Rotch, in his examination by the Committee, upon a 
question relative to the time which should be allowed for en- 
rolling the specification, says — " No man should have more 
than two months ; so that everybody should have the same 
time at any rate, thereby allowing a man to be secure the 
moment he enters his petition ; then one man could not get the 
advantage of the other. J have known one man upset another, 
because he had the ear (/ will not name names) of a person 
about his Majesty who could get his paper signed ; and I have 
known one HbNDREo guineas given for signing one paper 
before another" Rep. 117* Here is an illustration of the 
doctrine of " bargain and reward ! ! !" Mr. Rotch 's charac- 
ter is above the suspicion of deliberately and publicly stating 
an untruth. The abuse of the royal prerogative— rthe obtain- 
ing the signature of his Majesty by such means — the upsetting 
of men's rights by such scandalous agency — ^the reward of one 
hundred guineas for that or a similar transaction, no matter 
which— -the treachery both to the king and to bdividuals by 
such iniquitous proceedings, are subjects claiming the most 
•erious attention. 
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Who is the party having the ear of a person about His 
Majesty ? Who is the person about the King who can get the 
royal signature to a warrant " to the upsetting of another man's 
rights/' whose document must of course have been withheld 
from its proper right of previous signature ? Who are the 
men, who can dare to tamper with their duty to their sovereign, 
and treasonably pervert his royal prerogative, allowed only for 
the public weal — to an instrument of fraud and injustice from 
the vile and sordid lust of gain ? Who is, I would demand, 
the party, who, trafficking in royal warrants, received the one 
hundred guineas, for procuring the signature by his Majesty of 
one official paper before another ? — WTio could these parties 
be, but men officially connected with the keepings controul, 
and presentation to the King of these documents ? 

The Committee passed, without a single demand of explana- 
tion, a point of evidence which has accidentally thrown more 
light upon the transactions connected with the passing of war- 
rants under the royal sign manual, and the dark proceedings to 
which inventors are subjected by patents under the seals, than 
could have been conceived by the most determined opposer of 
this complicated system of oppression. Was there no member 
then present upon the Committee of judgment, integrity, and 
independence sufficient to sift this most important matter in 
its bearings, agencies, and consequences ? Or are, indeed, the 
most flagitious and corrupt uses of a sacred trust, by its officers, 
so common that evidence of them shall not claim the least atten- 
tion of a public Committee sitting for the professed amelioration 
this perverted system ? Or is " Prerogative" so hedged in with 
divinity, that its most baneful and injurious abuses under the 
insidious forms of protection to the subject are to remain un-* 
clipped — to be submitted to quietly and patiently by those who 
are clandestinely oppressed, injured, and circumvented under 
those forms ? 

How often this scandalous and untraceable dealing with the 
royal sign manual to " the upsetting of men's rights" may have 
occurred — in how many instances ^* one hundred guineas have 
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been given for signing one paper before another/' no single 
efidence can sbow — ^no man can possibly know ; bow many bare 
been injured by tbese sales of tbe prerogative to tbe depriva- 
tion of tbeir means of subsistence, cannot be ascertained , — who 
or bow many may at this moment be subject to tbese most in- 
famous official violations of trust, none can calculate — but tbis 
I feel^ tbat if sucb an abominable system of fraud and unfatbom- 
able' deception, under pretence oi protection^ is attempted to be 
continued after tbis public exposure of tbe wrongs to wbicb 
it subjects men, the sooner the most public determined and 
united opposition to tbese iniquitous abuses of the '^ preroga- 
tive'' be entered upon, the better, i know of no moral obliga- 
tion by wbicb men are bound in fettered submission to oppres- 
sion, in supine acquiescence to injury, or in unresisting obedience 
to tbe pretensions — tbe mummery— the mystifications, and the 
ii*MM;A6rsf of those who undertake to govern tbe community. 

Vindicator. 

The following b tbe Report of the Committee upon tbe 
Patent law, &c. — That, after sucb a Report, three months of a 
short session should be allowed to pass without tbeir re-appoint- 
ment, is a matter of equal astonishment, regret and dissatis- 
Ibction. 

REPORT. 

*^ Of tbe SeiiBCT Committbe appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the law and practice relative to the granting of 
Patents for Inventions, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the Houses 8fc, have agreed to the folio wing 
Report : — 

Tbe subject referred to the consideration of your Committee 
is in its nature so intricate and important, that it has occa- 
sioned tbe necessity of examining witnesses at great length. 
At tbe present late period of tbe session they are only prepared 
to report the minutes of tbe evidence taken before them, 
togetiier ynih the several documents ; and they earnestly re^ 
V«L.y.— SicoND Siaiis. K 
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commend to the Hau^e thai the inquiry map be reiumed early ^ 
in the neat session. 

What has prevented the early resumption of thi^ '' impottani . 
and intricate subject?'' Has Mr. Rotch's inconvenient evtni 
dence upon the si^ manual traffio, and the hundred guinetu^io 
threatend destruction to the system 1 Pray^ Mr. Lennai^l 
have the goodness to explain to the pnbliC'^w^ you, as €hat£'-l 
man, haVe not yet moved for the re-appointment of your Gc^SifL* 
mittee, according to its earnest recommendation f ' -fyj 
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To Qeorob Yaughan, of Cleveland Street, Mite Emet^ 
Road, in the Parish of Mile End Old Town, in the 
County of Middlesex, Engineer, for his Indention of 
a Machine or Pump for raising water or other jfhii^s'j 
[Sealed 23rd of January, 1830.] 



< ■ • ■ «•*. 



The subject of this Patent is described as a.iio»9Jt 
arrangement of the parts of a pump, for raising and 
forcing water, in which the piston or bucket is made to, 
act in a horizontal direction. This construction of pump 
is intended to be applied to the raising of water for ordi- 
Q^ supplies^ for pumping ships^ exhausting rivein^^t^c. 
and also as an injecting pump for fire engines. The.fol- 
lowiQg is the 

SPECIFICATION. 

^ My invention of a machine or pump for raising wviter 
or other fluids, consists in a pebuliair disposition or aurftnge* 
melnt^of tfa^ Vatlves and jpistbu iof a ^oublb action; eihaUit- 
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j[pg aiul foTC% pomp; the particulars of which are ex- 
^hil^'m the drawing hereto annexed. 
^ ; ** Plate III. fig. 1^ is a yiew of the apparatus complete, 
apit wpuld appear on the upper side with the cranks and 
4Pf)^f (bpr wofking the piston, which is placed horizontally 
if^ke jbpiL a,a. Fig. 2, is a longitudinal section of the same, 
Ift^H. Yertically, s^iewing the water wings^ valves, and 
jpinton witiiin the \k>j^. Fg. 3, is a transverse section ot 
H^ bpx taken through the middle; in all which figures 
/[wqilar letters refer to corresponding parts of the appa^ 
jFBlus ; a, 13 the rising main, through which the water 
{Misses from the well or reservoir into the lower chamber 
.6, 6, of the box ; c, and d, are valves opening upwards for 
the purpose of allowing the water to flow from the lower 
pajrt of the box into the working barrel e, e ; the piston /*, 
pooves horizontally to and fro in the barrel, for the pur- 
pose of producing an exhaustion behind it, by which the 
.water is made tp rise into the barrel ; and also for the 
purpose of forcing the water before it put of the barrel 
ibrpngh the upper valves g, and A, alternately, into the 
.upper chamber t, from whence it flows away, or is raised 
through the pipe k. 

'^ The mode by which I propose to work the piston of 
tfiis pump, is by attaching to the outer end of the piston 
rod J, two crank xod3 /, I, connected together by a cross 
hair m, the reverse ends of which rods are attached to the 
cranks n, n, and the motion is given by winches affixed to 
(be ends of the crank shaft o, worked by manual labour ; 
or by a rigger or toothed gear affixed to the crank shaft, 
which inay be driven by steam or other power. 

^ I do not, however^ intend to confine myself to this 
particular mode of actuating the pumps, as various other 
mades nuiy be devised, though not possessing ec^ual facili- 
ties according to my opinion. 
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'f The requisite power being applied ; the pistony*^ is 
made to reciprocate^ and when proceeding in that directioii 
•which is toward the right hand in the drawings figs. 1, 
and 2, the vacuum being behibd the piston, the valve c, 
will rise^ and the water will flow from the main into the 
box and through the aperture of the valve e^ itito the bkr* 
rel following the piston. When by the returning »troke 
the piston proceeds towards the left hand, the vieilve c; 
'will close, and the valve d, open, the water then foUow- 
'ikig, the piston will pass through the aperture of (2, into 
^the btirrel ; while that water which was taken into the 
barrel by the previous stroke is now forced out by the 
advance of the piston through the valve g ; this opera- 
tion being continued, causes the water at every stroke to 
rise up the main into the vacuum in the barrel formed 
behind the piston, and to be expelled. througb the upper 
valves by the force of the piston. 

*' In order to prevent the piston wearing unequally on 
the lower side, I continue the piston rod as at j!?, providing 
a hollow tube q, for it to pass into, and support the piston 
rod upon an antifriction pulley r ; at the reverse end of the 
piston rod I attach antifriction rollers s, s^ running in 
guides t, t, and secure the piston rod in the box by a 
suitable stuffing, as atu, 

'* I have described by the figures in the drawing a rec- 
f angular box with a curved top, but I do not mean to 
confine myself to that particalar shape, as a box of any 
other convenient shape would perhaps answer equally 
well. Neither do I intend to confine myself to a square 
piston, as a circular piston in a cylindrical barrel might 
answer the same purpose.'' 
■■■''. 
(Inrolled in the Rolls Chapel Office, March, IS30.) 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To Thomas Banks^ of F airier oft-wkhm-Barion-upon' 
trwell, in the County Palatine^ of iMneatter, Civil 
Engineer, for his Improvements in Steam Engines. — 
[Sealed dOth Sep. 1829.] 

Thbse iiDprovements are a Dovel mode of eflkctiiig the 
ioduetioD and edactioD of steam, by a peculiar apparetoa 
to be attached to the working cylinder ; and in the mode 
of introducing' the oil or other lubricating material into 
the cylinder to prevent friction' in working the piston. The 
following description explains the coostraction of the 
apparatus : — 

SPECIFICATION. 

*^ My said invention consists, first, of an improved me* 
thod of suf^lying' the main cylinder of the steam engine 
with steam^ and carrying off the same by means of a pipe 
acting within by an alternating circular movement, as 
hereinafter described ; and secondly, in conveying liquid, 
tallow, or other lubricating matter to the rabbmg surfaces 
of the piston and cylinder, down the interior of the piston 
rod. 

'^ Plate IV. fig. 1, represents a vertical section of a 
moveable pipe to be attached to the main cylinder, and 
of the turned part of a main steam pipe, which I insert 
into the upper end of the said moveable pipe. The junc- 
tion of these pipes is tightened and adjusted by means of 
a stuffing box, a section whereof is also shewn. The 
lower end of the said moveable pipe I insert into a stuff- 
ing box, joined to the condensing cylinder, or when no 
condenser is used, it may be supported in any eligible 

manner. 

" In fig. 1, the dark shades on the edge of the pipe are 
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intended to shew the sheU or crust of the pipe ; the two 
Jl^i^gce i^m^ni^f^ m^niy ^^w where tfee tqbe k to be at- 
j(%9bed .10 ^« lO^ii^ cylind^ ^y circular baxes^ through 
4du^h af4^ p93fi£^esitp QQQvey the steam from the pjipe to 
the upper and lower surfaces of the piston ; the shaded 
parts a, by a,\y b^l, represent four quadrangular openings 
or orifices in the said moveable pipe^ each pair of which 
'iHrfices .«^ 6^ and dy X, b, \, are separated by a space at 
least equal to the breadth of the orifice. 
< ^ The orifices in the main cylinder should be of the 

W.me fomi and magnitude as those in the moveable 
*f>ipe. 

'' A spiral plate or fixed partition is shewn at «^ 1^ «^ 8, 
e, 3, (which may be conveniently cast with and as part of 
the pipe) divides this part of the said moveable pipe lon- 
^\i4iu(iaUy iQto two equal spirally formed compartments 
<pr ohambws ; the stooua flx)ws into one chamber at 4 9 
jiftuic^ chamber terminates immediately below the orifice 
41^ l>^Ad i^ continually full of steam ; the letters ^,1,6,2 
^ih^w the termin^tiqns or ends of the said spiral plates at 
j^<^ opposite eQ(d of the pipes. 

; ^' Hei¥^e it; wijl be a^en, that if the upper orifice a, in 
in the said moveable pipe^ be opposite to the upper ori- 
j^c^ in the n|s^^ cylinder^ the ^eam rushes in aboye the 
tpif^tpji^ wl^c^ imxnediately 4escends ; th?n by a small cir- 
f^ula^ inptjto^ of the said moveable pipe frcmi b, to a, the 
.jQsJlAu^ti^g' orifice b^ i^ presented to the upper orifice of 
\th# cylipderx and th^ supplying orifice a^ I, below is pre- 
/S|^9.ted tp the lower orifice of the main cylinder. Now 
::^e pietom rises until by a reverse motion of the pipe the 
>l^pp$r f^vi^Qa^ jla agaii^ brought opposite to the orifice in 
4^ cylinder, and the lower exhausting orifice b, \, is 
^brought opposite to the lower orifice of the cylinder. ; 
^hus by a small alternate motion of the pipe^ the upper 
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aod lower parts of the cylinder are alternately fitted andr 
emptied. . / ..? 

'* When the spaces between the orifices id tibe: said; 
moveable pipe are brought opposite to the orifices in tb0: 
main cylinder, the engine is at rest ; and thus by the alter- 
nate action of the pipe as before described, the steam en- 
gine is regularly supplied with steam and kept in action, 
or stopped and brought to rest at will. 

'^ Fig. 2, represents a piston and piston rod; the vessel a, 
is connected with the tube in the piston rod marked by. 
dotted lines, and is furnished with a cock at b ; the tube 
through the centre of the piston rod, communicates at 
right angles with another tube passing through the piston, 
one end whereof is shewn at ,c, 

. '^ Fig. 9, shews the edge of a brass ringi a hori^ontalj 
section of which ki shewn at %. 4 ; the edge of this riag, 
ig grooved, as. shewn at/, and has two upright pieces cast 
to it, as shewn at g, g, and ^« 1, g> 2. 

*^ In the piston is a ret)ess ds e, fitted to receite the ufr. 
right pieces g. A, wbidb have holes marked by dotted 
Un^ 9it gy 1,/, 1, in Ajg. 4, corresponding With the tube 
a, o, passing througb the pilston ; the dotted liDiea jaboiSi^ 
the piston at Ar, Ar, in fig. 2, shew the situation of the brasSf 
Ting when fixed to ,the piston ; at i, i, is shewn the bottom 
plate of the piston, and th6 dotted lines alt ly l^ shew tl^ 
fop plate; the spaSce between the bottom pla^ >>.iy ao^f 
the brass ring k, k, is to be filled with suitable paoking^i 
The brass ring figs. 3, and 4, is next laid on, «# shewn ^ik,\ 
tiien a second packing occupies the space betweeni h^ aitd 
/, and the upper plate /, /, is then screwed do#n to' the* 
piston. 

^^ if the vessel a, be filled with liquid tallow, and liie 
(Took at 6> op0D, the tallow will flow ItoougH ti^vpiston 
rod, the tube e, in the piston, and the holes g, 1,/, 1, ifa 
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the brass ring to the inner surface of the cylinder betwe«ia 
the two layers of packing. The number of tubes through 
the piston to the brass: ring may be increased if considered 
de»rable. " 

(Inr oiled in the Roll's Chapel Office, March, 1830 J 

Specification drawn by tht Patentee. 
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To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of 
Middlesex, Brewer, for certain Improvements in the 
construction of Cannon. — -"[SealedOth Sept. 1829.] 

This invention is a very simple contrivance to allow of 
a piece of ordnance being loaded at the breech, which is 
effected by boring the cannon competely through from 
end 'to end, and at the breech part introducing' a conical 
plug into a hole passing perpendicularly through the can-' 
non, which plug being considerably larger than the bore 
of the gun, acts as a breech when firing. 

The' plug has a hole perforated through, it coinciding 
with the bore of the gun, and is enabled to turn round in* 
its socket by the employment of a key. 

When the gun is about to be fired, the hole through: 

the^lug stands crossway, its solid part forming the breech ; 

but when it is about to be loaded, the plug must be turned 

rotindl so as to open the way from the breech through the 

gun, in Order to introduce the ball and powder, after 

which the plug is turned round again, in order to secure 

the' breeching.' 

SPECrflCATION. 

^^ Plate III, fig. 6, is a longitudinal section of a cannon 
constructed on my improv'ed plan ; a, is the muzzle ; b, is 
the breech; t, is the. touch hole; e, c,.\9 a conical pli^. 
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|;bredjtp.oonespo]i4 wiftib'lheltoi^ ofidie oaeiiuon«:3jj(Kpof|ed 
|fjrthe)flange /» land made /witib ;artoortice,.Qr ftquM^ i)^ . 
bole ^, iafto iiilbidh tbe l&ey ^kydUy-»M iby iwbifllb kdy ^l^t 
fyhlgis.tiiBDe4vr0fiiiid,.a9 mU cbe OKplaioQd ih^^a^jr- 

-^ ThfB^^WHKmiistoBcereprewe^d <^ Iq^q^j ;b\^^t 
IMiqfiarQd for fining ^ lA, is ^^iilK^t, i^i^^, ilbe ^^Ur^tg,^;; 
jtfae baU 18 beoe abeMn jv^ithant .any fiff|d4ing pr poiracii^, 
fall it daoidd be ^wrapped in iok4), hpt i€^se a jw^dkjjng^p^it 
it$t tetor t}^!amnm*(^ detain )ihef J^llip ita pJap^. Fjg. 7^ 
10 ^/aepeisdite fVtovi^ ;oS (the pluig ic;^ ^, <pfjfjkk 4^ gp.i{ge</. 
jF%. []B> is'Ai^ fi^liod ; ^> as 4be aod for plaaing^Uie ifb«K> 
aiifl^u» itjie «nd for fpl^<»Higiidie.canlridg€f. Flig. 9;i3 ^.^er 
fiwrate'yittwr of 'ib^ -k^y ■; ^aitUi^^, -oritt, ima,y «be uaedjtp 
liufQctba jihigyBJ^ ly.is ^QMxthMikh afierJbamg ,put mt0 
l^e m&rtiei^ihfi ilong^t ^ay of ftibe.^wne, is twrwd ft 
^iWlttorofQiind :¥rheni/, ,oat«bas (Wider ;a iUp.i^Jlug in i^ 
^OdrtlQe ihy on^kb i|he plug ftiayrbe >dr»wp» qjit (for itbp 
(i!Mipi9aeiqf Q^j^auing, . oooltDg, iexanimtng> ^or ire^ii^ingfii, 
•ifrft?%«^^y- 3^ig.ilQ>is«tjplan,pfttbe,caw<w,'%iwl^cb}it 
^ijyi(baii»A9ii*^t 4bi5. fl^oge f,wt» agaia$t)tbef fcwp (piosj^ 
^psrf?, if?, ^nd^itheJaDged beads cjf^iiieb it^pp^fes^i^n^ 
j^JlbtQX^ tfe^pt sfrpm wwg fwbeji rtiije j(;aoi)(Hi .is jfee4. 
•fb^jtegi isr ib^^et^iippoaed .to>foe turipfc0d.4n iibe pqsitip»jfer 
firing with the bo]re of the plug at right aogle^:,wi^ ^ 
Jt^qreof tibe ,QWApo, 2and:\i!ith tbe tou^hrbo^e €^pp«ed. 
r\Yben>itisri:eqMiredrtoiUft.outtbe!plug> itjWMst.be tHWio4 
.wi^btb^ key (till 1j)e:^otpb^^ .r^.r^ PPme opposite th^tr 
f^fPfcjtive (MIM3 jV,rv,Hw|>en tbe^lug. may he ^eniQ^od ; tit^ 
dotted plan of the flange in this figure^ ^4^ws its poiji^jipa 
when the pjug is in the position for loadings when it will 
be t)bserved it again passes under the flanged heads of tbe 
pins V, V, and the touch-hole is coreced; .or^ is tbe^bsi^ch 
rag. 

Vol. V* — SfcoND Su»i. l 
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Having now described my different improvements, it only 
remains for me to show the manner of loading and firing 
the cannon hereinbefore described, and which is as follows : 
— having applied one or other of the ends m, qr n, of the 
key k, to the mortice g, turn the plug till the flange/, comes 
to the position shewn at figure 1 , and also by the dotted 
lines at figure 5, then put the ball in at the breech and 
with the end s, of the ramrod, push the ball from the 
breech as far as the ramrod will reach, which« it will be 
seen, is something short of the place where the ball is 
intended to be placed, so that the cartridge may push the 
remainder of the distance, and thus prevent any space be- 
ing left between the ball and the cartridge ; then proceed 
in the same way with the cartridge, using the end r, of the 
ramrod, and it is scarcely necessary to add, that this end 
of the ramrod must be so adjusted as to place the charge 
in the proper position as regards the plug and touch-hole ; 
this being done, turn the plugj till the flange/, comes to 
the position shewn at fig. 5, when a solid part of the plug 
will be opposed to the charge which (the touch hole being 
primed) may be fired off in the usual manner ; it will be 
well to grease the plug, in order to facilitate its turning, and 
prevent dirt collecting round it from repeated discharges 
of the cannon. 

Now Whereas I claim as my improvements the plug 
c, Cj as applied to a cannon, and the parts connected with 
the application and use thereof; and such my said im- 
provements being to the best of my knowledge and belief 
entirely new, &c. 

(Inr oiled in the Inrolment Office, March, 1830. J 

~ Specification drawn by Mr. Rotch. 
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To Jambs Dutton, Jun. of JVotton- Under-Edge, in the 
County of Gloucester, clothier, for his having invented 
or found out certain Improvements inPropeUing Ships, 
Boats, and other Vessels or floating bodies, hy means 

of steam, or other power. — [Sealed 19th May^ 1829.] 

• 

The novelty proposed under this Patent ib to employ 
buoyant plungers for propelling vessels on water, which 
plungers after being driven out by any mechanical force 
against the water in the act of propelling, are brought 
back to their place of rest simply by their buoyancy, 
thereby saving that expense of power which would other- 
wise be exerted in raising the propeller. The Patentee 
his invention as follows : — 



SPECIFICATION. 

'* My invention of improvements in propelling ships, 
boats, or other vessels, or floating bodies by steam, or 
other power, consists of the three following features ; — 
First, in the employment of a series of hollow vessels to 
be projected into the water at a considerable angle to the 
horizontal line or level surface of the water, which hollow 
vessels are intended to act as propellers, by striking against 
the water, and thereby propelling the vessel in an oppo- 
site direction. Secondly, in attaching each of* these pro- 
pellers to a piston rod, the pistons respectively working 
in small cylinders by the elastic power of steam or other 
means, friiich may cause them to be projected outward. 
Thirdly, in the buoyancy of the propellers, which being 
hollow vessels filled with air or other lig^t material, will, 
after being projected, rise ag^ by their levity or differ- 
ence of specific gravity between the confined volume of air or 
other light material, and the volume of water displaced by it. 

The mode which appears to me most eligible for put- 
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i\Dg these principles into operation^ is exhibited in the 
ffi'awin^ iefeuhto BXixiexed, (se^ Wat^ Hi,) t^, 4. fdpM^ 
Mil a ic^llMn^i;^^^^^ of a ^ml t6 ^h&h*^^ pto- 
ji^^^s oh m^ improved pl&i arfe d^pte'di t tM-^se 

bik do n6V<?i^nfine my'se^te tWit i)tteif^i^^ hxiiiih^t 6t pto- 
I^ellers or situation,. us il is [^rqba^le that they might hp 
^ula^ted in a double sprie^^ Que on ^a€& §i9e 9f the ves:^ 
f^l, ^im equally good etfept; ,aX a2j a 3,. a.4, and a 5^ 
at^ the propelleFs fprogied of hollow rectajpigular vamll 
of wood, or other suitable ma^teriaU closed with air jati^d 
water-ti^.t joints y bu£ I do not intejad to confine mjsejyf 
to the shape represented^ though in the present state of 
my experience I prefer that form ; 6, b, 6, are pistoa rods^ 
passing through stuffing boxes in the usual way, the 
lower ends of which rods at*^ affiled to the propelling 
^littgtera; 

'' TB^ ?odS M/^l 1W b^t ieeil Ift fii^. 9, tfhkSfc Ik 
Ariim tij^ ^ kVg^h scdtd^ knd re]yrc!^«^& the pm^ Mbt^ 
Ht ^<?fftil; b, 6, b, ^d (-j^Iftidrifeal ttfb6«i diife <^^ ifhvA U 
tflMiitA k s^dtioti d, fiig. 5, kiid dT, is tfae ]^tt)& ilSlM t0 
tR^ WA »i itfteridfed tb ivdfk in th% ^Hhd«r'<^t^, ih fr AttV- 
mmf ixT tfie ^iittril df Aft cJiWiiMii^y k^fAxA ^hgffee^U^,*; 
ai^: ti'attivW'sftI *iibe§ fcora^dtfed lo & »te»tti pijpe ; /> /, /^ 
tv%«ih fSj^e ^d ttA)^ ^;\^lM\^^ st^Sii^ Ti^g^ a 6^1;^ id At 
mtlM \vtmb^ ^^IQid^i^ e> c, t. fe^^h thkt»lv%rs« llsb^iH 
f§M{^Hf6d #&h 1^ »^r(Ai(»idh ^\y6 ^, ii^d «d!^(d^li ^ftliW 
AV #iii§fr s(i^ 18 t>§ o}>^h^ li^d cl^Mtf m dtat^ tini^lbF 
fft#$«^iW ttnd ^^M dT fhb sft^a^ t% kM n^Mxk thd W^^ 
id^i fylftia^ ^. 

*''^o lh)6 10^ ^leti^iihiStjr ^f ^oh ^IHM IrMI H^ (JHyilf 
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trivauce as of my inventlcaftri M)r inttnd to ctotifi^o my^flP 
t»ihli€paetiaiilar waf of oj^noiflj^ and d^lMig'tho 2iduc- 
tiOB/mid edbctioa^^hes^ dajMDy Qtlierv(^ag»of ^ffi^^tiagf 
di^sqffid fifili f eaidiJ^ snggpert tUenariv^- l^%tiy iMrm^ 
ttiit cbgjieear. 
" Ld in saw be siifipoaed dewt the kldmtifwt indtff^^j. 

from the pipe/, ioto thl9 tjftoiif^^ tvb^ «> aUd tb^ v<^# 
h, bein^ closed^ there will be no mteans^ of eac^afie. The 
plunge beijig in ^ quieaceot state, and the piston d, at 
top of the cylinder, the elastic force of the steam 
will act against the piston and cause it to slide down the 
c]4iader> in which movement the plunger <iV' Qonoected tt 
tbe piston rod wiU be projected outwaid^ a^et a 8« fiig^ 4, 
aod by striking against the water will impel tb^ vessel 
in the op^ftita direction. The tappets ^o^ i^orqif^ in 
contact with the levers of the valve$> the ste^AA wiU be 
cut off and the eduction opened, allowing that steam 
i^idi e^cHpied the eylmder to blo^w off or to pan isato^ a 
C6lki§ttdei*. 

«* Tfefe bwoyw^y of tlie pi*opellkig plunger a, will new 
dMis^ A to rise hi the -miet, which bekg guided by b^A^ 
ftit^^'ttUi^t^ k,k,k, tfttftefaedto Hs upper surftioe actings 
al^fi^t ihelhied rfetilways t,l, the plunge will retunv to it#^ 
place of rest, without the exertion of a:ny active pewer te- 

rUsett. 

^ItiVik^ be sttppesed that the plunge)^ a 1, has beee' 
{Mj^Med and illumed to aetit ^ the way Asseribed, tX 
whidi thne its te|>pets atl otk the ttilve for the purpose of 
pk^j^H^ibg ft «ga»H. 1%ie plungmc ^ 5, has ulso been f^^ 
jected, eud b ih the^t of retumkigby itsbuoyaney^ 
the-pltiii^rtiB/hailjustbee^ flf^eted Mt by tftefbfce 
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of the steam on the piston^ and the plungers a Ay and a 5, 
have not yet been put into action. 

'^ Thus it will be perceived that any number of these 
plungers placed at any desirable angle to the horizon 
(say 22^ degrees,) may be set to work^ by letting the 
steam on^ or any one of them shut off, if it should be 
found necessary by closing its steam valves^ which leads 
from the pipe f, to any of the tranverse tubes^ and by 
displacing the tappet, which should work them." 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 

(Inrolled Noveinber, 1829.^ 



To WiLUAM Percival, of KnighUbridge, in the county 
of Middlesex, veterinary surgeon^for his new invented 
improvement in the construction and application of 
shoes without nails to the feet of horses and certain 
other animals. — [Sealed 19th January^ 1828.J 

The object of this invention is to adapt shoes to such 
horses as have tender or injured hoofs, without the ne- 
cessity of attaching them by means of nails, and for this 
purpose the patentee has contrived shoes with rings on 
the sides and hinder part, from which rings, straps or 
bandages are carried round the hoof of the horse and 
made fast by buckles. 

The shoe itself is formed with a semicircular piece in 
front like the toe of other horse shoes, but which does not 
extend along to the hinder part of the foot. From the 
middle of the semicircular piece, a straight bar extends 
under the foot, but branches off into two angular 
bars, in order to leave the frog of the foot uncovered. 
^ This particular form may ,be slightly varied according 
to circumstances, and to the size of the horse's foot ; but 
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the peculiar feature of novelty claimed by the Patentee* is 
to attach the shoe to the hoof by straps passed through 
rings. — {Inr oiled in the Inrolment Office, July 1828.) 



To John Davis, of Leman Street, Goodman's Fields, 
in the county of Middlesex, Sugar Refiner, for an 
Improvement in boiling or evaporating solutions of 
sugar and other liquors, — [Sealed 29th March, 1828.] 

The object of the Patentee is to evaporate molasses 
and other solutions of sugar, by the assistance of a va- 
cuum, which vacuum is proposed to be obtained without 
the employment of an air pump, simply by condensing 
steam in a vessel connected through pipes to the upper 
part of the sugar pan or boiler. 

The construction of the apparatus as proposed, is 
shown in section in Plate IV. at fiig. 5 ; a, is the boiler 
or sugar pan with its appendages, as constructed in the 
ordinary way for; the boiling and evaporating of solu- 
tions of sugar ; 6, is a pipe leading from the boiler for 
the purpose of carrying away the steam ; c, is a vessel 
inmiersed in a cold water tank d, which vessel c, is in- 
tended to receive a portion of the steam from the boiler 
through the pipe b, and after having condensed it. to pass 
the water down the pipe e, to the well /, below, at a 
depth of thirty-two feet. 

A barrel, or other conveniently formed vessel, g, g, to 
be filled with water, is fixed above the other parts of the ap- 
paratus in a tank of water h, h, and within this barrel there 
are a series of paddles i, i,i, mounted upon a rotatory 
shaft, which is to be turned round by a winch or other 
contrivance, for the purpose of disturbing the water 
within the vessel. 
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i^lerateA ^itudlkm^ iis iailmHted 4hr#iigh»tbe pipe k, ity 
means of suitable cocks into the barrel g, and its tank h, 
until both are full: the air escaping from the barrel 
ttlrkMigb 'ja tviike M ts^p. The «i|pply co^k xifi(,k^tii^ 
i^loseidv aad ^team Js admiU^d auto ijba viQsseJ <c^ frpm 
theJiotter.; that fli^m is than ^condmised in <?, b]r :4Lj«t of 
iMfter froipa Jihe ve^^^l . g^ IhnoMgh «l|be ^foppc^; wdithe 
water which has escaped from the vessel g, runs down 
thfe^pfipe/,to 'thewiell, leaving a T)Oiii^ of tbeuvessA^^, 
SuQ^lst> theiressel c, 'in \a state ti/f vacuum^ end 'file w«tis^ 
in the 'pipe e, standing ^o the'Tieight of 'thirty ^two feet, 
iSltft is'up to afodttt tlie bcrttom xrf the Tessifl ^, OfrtBg-to 
to < the pressure df Ihe «ir on the water in *the ^A\ %^w. 

The steam being allowed ^to proceed 'freWy^om *Sxb 
%oiter*throug^h ^he pipe 6, one portion cff it passes^up- 
Wafds through the pipe m, into 'the %arr*l g, atAi' there 
Ijressing upon 'the surface of the -water, causes it-^ fiow 
l!hl*<mgh tlie pipe f /, to the -Tcssel c, -wlffle the other por- 
Won '6f the dteam passes Tjy the iihott pipe n, intt? a, ^and 
%etotnefs condensed. Thus a vifcnum • is kept up itilh^ 
ytHsShl t?,^by the-cotodeRsatton of' the steam 4n thew^ay^ttek 
sci^ibed *as 'long -as thereTemains any water in the '4)arr^ 
^, which, t^h^n ejrpended, renders -it necessary to susperid 
the operation of the borrler. 

It is thought that the process wBl be mcrei^flFectttil if 
the toif is extracted fromc the ^dter inthe vessel g-,andi'or 
ti&'ptifposeit is recommended that after lowering-flie 
t^Ater^m *rii'e vessM gr/ b^Fbre the steam is admitted, ^dteit 
the i*otAtdiy*pad'dles be put in action so ^asto agitate the 
water and cause it- to^ve out the air, when byagahi 
ftJltojg; ftie v«5S^l as described, the iprecess may ^ carried 
on in the way above explained. 
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There is a glass tube o, at the side of the tank h, with 
tubes eommunicating with the interior of the barrel bj 
which glass tube the height of the water in the barrel 
g, may always be ascertained. 

In the interior of the vessel c, there is a bridge perfo- 
rated with holes^ and also wicker partitions^ which are 
designed to spread the jet of water more effectually 
amoi^ the steam in the vessel and to assist the condensa- 
tion. The apparatus ia furnished with suitable stop cocks, 
and discharge cocks^ and a valve at the bottom of the 
pipe €, in the well, with a striu£f leading from the valve up 
to the side of the tank d, by which the valve may be 
opened in setting the apparatus to work* 

The patentee states his claim of invention to consist in 
causing the steam from the sugar boiling pans to pass up 
two channels, the one to press upon the water and pro- 
dace the necessary dischaig-e into the vessel c, the other 
to famish the steam for condensation in the vessel, and 
the torricellian vacuum produced in the column or pipe 
of thirty-two feet, descending into the well. The precise 
forms of the several parts of the apparatus are of no par- 
cxeular consequence, and their dimensions must be accord- 
iog to the quantity of sugar to be evaporated in the boiler 
or pan. 

I H rolled in th^ Inrolment Office^ Sept, 182!^. 



To Daiii£L JoBBiJis, of I ley, in the county of Gloucester,, 
MUlman, for his having invented em improved method 
by certain machinery applicable to stocks or pulling 
machine, of milling and s covering woollen cloths and 
other fabric:^ requiring Jtuch process. — [Sealed Jane ^^ 

"- 1828.] 

Tae beaters of pulling machines or stocks have usually 
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b96D actuated by a revolving tappet- wheel, which raJMd 
the ends oif the beaters successively^ and then let them 
fall with a powerful blow upon the cloth under operation. 
Latterly, however, it has been suggested, that, instead of 
the tappet-wheel, the beaters might be advantageously 
raised and lowered by attaching their ends to a rotatory 
c;rank, as in the specification of Bermon's patent. (See our 
First Series, vol. xii. p. 170, and Plate IX.) But this plan 
appears to be attended with inconvenience, from the 
beater not falling with sufficient impetus, and also from 
the beater being always driven to the same point, whatever 
might be the thickness of the cloth in the stock which 
consequently subjected the cloth to injury* 

The patentee therefore adhering to the principle of 
working the beaters by rotatory cranks, has {Proposed to 
attach the cranks to the beaters by jointed rods, ^s shewn 
jn Plate IV. fig. 7 ; a, is the cloth under operation in the 
Atock ; b c, are the beaters d ; a, wheel, with two crankjst 
extending from its axle. To these cranks, and also to the 
outer ends of the beaters, the jointed connecting rods, e, 
andy*» are attached. 

It will be seen in the figure that the crank has raised 
the beater 6, by means of the jointed rod e, but when th^ 
crank has passed further round, the jointed rod will col*' 
lapse as at /, and allow the beater to fall into the situa- 
tion of c. 

Thus, by the successive operations of the cranks and 
jointed connecting rods, the beaters will be put in action, 
and allowed to fall with ari impetus, and the stock be 
vvorked with greater rapidity than upon the old principle 
€^ the rotatory tappets. 

It is further suggested, that spiral springs might be at* 
tacbed to the connecting rods, but in what way is not 
^ewn.— {/nl-offed? ftt ^54'6 tfifotment Office, August, ISSS."] 
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To John Davis of Lemon- Hreet, in the County of Mid* 
dlesex, sugar refiner, in consequence of a communtca' 
iion made to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, for a certain improvement in the condensor 
used with the said John Davis's apparatus for boil- 
ing sugar, in vacuo ; for which a Patent was granted 
to him the 29th March, 1828, intitled an improvement 
in boiling or evaporating solutions of sugar and 
other liquids,— [Se-eXei 28th April, 1829.] 

This patent professes to be an improvement upon the 
forgoing. The construction of the apparatus is exactly 
the same in principle « as that aVjove described, but the 
torricellian column is found to be unnecessary, and is 
therefore dispensed with, the condensed water being dis- 
charged into a reservoir or drain by a short horizontal 
pipe issuing from the bottom of the condensor, and the 
condensor itself is in this case much larger. 

These appear to be the only features of difference, and 
we presume are intended to constitute the improvement, 
as the patentee says that he is now enabled to work his 
appai-atus witiiout the torricellian column, which in many 
ntuations would be extremely inconvenient to construct. 
— htrolled in the InroLnent Office, October, 1829. 



To Edwaed Weeks, of King*s Road, Chelsea, in the 
county of Middlesex, Horticultural Builder, for hk 
hating invented certain Improvements in raising, law* 
ering, or conveying heated water, or other fluids, to 
various distances, — [Sealed, 14th August, 1829.] 

'The object of this invention is to eonrey hot water m 
tubes extending round a hot-^house, in order to healt tb« 
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air, for the purpose of promoting- vegetation. The Pa* 
tentee acknowledges that hot water has been employed 
for this purpose, both by himself and others, before the 
date of this patent, but he founds his claim of invention 
in the present instance to the four following particulars. 

First, in aj)plyiug a cistern to the boiler for the pur- 
' pose of supplying it with water, without making that 
cistern a part of the boiler, but only connected thereto 
by a- tube ; secondly, in a method of raising heated water 
to any required height, for the purpose of warming the 
upper parts of the building, without employing pumps, 
or syphons ; thirdly, in the employment of a large as- 
cending pipe with a smaller returning- pipe within it, 
which shall convey the water after it has parted with a 
portion of its heat, at an elevated situation, back again 
to the cistern, and thence into the boiler ; and fourthly, in 
the adaptation of smaller pipes for conducting the heated 
water to any particular part of the building while the 
main pipes or tubes may be closed, and out of action. 
These several improvements are set out in the drawing 
exhibited in Plate IV. 

Fig. 6, represents the apparatus partly in section j a, 
ia the furnace ; 6, b, the boiler ; c, the cistern for supply- 
ing the boiler from which the water passes through the 
tube d ; the heated water rises from the boiler through 
an inclined tube c, into a chamber /*, and from thence 
passes along the flat tube g, g. 

This tube g, is proposed to be two or three feet broad, 
and only a few inches deep, in order .that its upper sur- 
face may send up as much heat as possible ; at the jcnd 
of the tube g, there is a receptacle into which the water 
is discharged, and from thence it passes by the lower tube 
A, back to the cistern r, and descends again through the 




H'eekis^ fr^r Imytt. urn rai^mg Watt^, %t, ^ 

i>^*fT- fr^SD -uiiiii lyj»i tii> ir^t^j^r 2t*'':«od§ Inr liKf- pip? /* 

ist^ ^ r*^>TT*7 iw- art tht to-p. sj^L^-i fro/-o t?>*fi^4j-p. ^v»* br 
rife pi}ii*r or tabe *, roTJiid iL*; Irsildii;*^, to 1>*- LesLted ii 

ioi tJM> f«p>^ /; d<>«^ iJOt atppeu-. 

The fiord fortwre of tL* k;i^ffLwtj<>n j» 3W»*TrK aa p^ irb«T« 
a 1!»^ l^"^ ^^ hA/tvAhd to esarrr up tb^ htsi^^^d vaster fr^^ia 
a eiw# few.*! kiiEuhiT *o L oj-hfra^ ha.^j th^ f Tji* g, iuud 
misijm thj» btr^ pope: Jt$ a. ^^axtfiiltT r.aj«; f<(>r hrn^'^psje 4ovn 

TJstt ioyrdk FaggTe^tioi. S? t-o ^tda^p* w^all pipt* pat«aj3s^ 
aka^ kiisr of tiift? tube ;?- 4iijd 1yr!siwiiii;2^ f/?'^ k iii««««irr, 
ti& rit* »k1w iu crder to eoau-.^-r tL*r b«!s***>jJ w^t^r iiito 
^odbo- perU ci" tb*- bTjSdiL:^. TL*?»« xtat be* e«r.p!OT4jd 
witf* ibiTe k feat little firesii tbe f jnjfit're, <»ijd /''Oxiw-rj-o«^Ir, 
IxBt a £X&J1 qiaaititT of beatM -B;aU>^ -wDi be p*it xl dsrsa- 
hcMm ; t& ^OKiffl^jr tbie§e ^^tl^I] xdb*^ m Hm: v«t prop'^'f^ad, 
at -btH! l>*r ikee*«aaTr to <;>>*«: tb^ eiilr2i*t>»r t.^i>> ^- Jt^iA ali-o 
rife «dt of tb«j tobe A, m •oidw to prei t^ tL* cir^r^htikrjn, 
^shti^ oi* ill li3C«r tebe«. — (ImrfJJUd im iht Imy^Am^nkl OJJM, 
F Armory, V&3.j 
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From the Franklin Institute. 



For a Thrccshing Machine. Granted to James S. Wood, 
Pattonsburg, Botetourt county , Virginia. 

•The thrashing part of the machine is composed of a cy- 
linder^ and a curve, in which the cylinder revolves. The 
cylinder is five feet long and twenty- one inches in diame- 
ter. Strips of hoop iron are nailed lengthwise upon the 
cylinder, so as to cover its whole surface, the edge of one 
lapping upon another, and thus forming a series of ridges 
or furrows a]l around it. Four rows of projecting iron 
points are affixed in the cylinder, to serve as feeders, to 
force the straw between the cylinder and the curve ; 
these stand out about three quarters of an inch above the 
surface of the cylinder. The curve is a piece of timber^ 
hollowed out to suit the roller ; it is placed in front of it, 
its hollowed part extending in width about nine inches, 
from a little below the centre, to the upper part of Ihe 
roller, and above it rises a piece of plank to conduct the 
straw into the hollowed part. The curve is covered with 
strips of iron, in the same manner as the roller, there be- 
ing vertical gooves in it to allow the projecting feeders 
of the cylinder to pass it in their revolution. 

The distance between the curve and the cylinder i^ 
about three sixteenth's of an inch. The cylinder is made 
to revolve about 220 times in a minute, by any proper 
means. The wheat, or other grain, to be thrashed, is 
laid lengthwise of the roller, between it and the guide 
piece, and is carried down by the feeders. Two persons 
are employed in feeding, the cylinder being long enough 
to take in two lengths of the straw. There is no feediDgf 
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aproB^ the riieares being cmboand, and laid upon an in- 
clined platform just above, and back of the cjUoder/ 
whenee it is taken by hand. 

The gadg'eons of the roller work in sGding timbers, 
which admits of the space between it and the curve be- 
ing' changed, according to the nature of the grain ta be 
thraahed. The mode of doing this may be varied, and is 
notelaimed, the thrashing part being all that is considered 
as new. The specification concludes thus : — 

*^ The following is intended as a view of the features 
of this machine, designating it from all other inventions 
of the same kind."' 

^ This machine differs from all others that thrash bv 
means of a cylinder and curve, viz. in the first place, in the 
mod^ in which it forces the straw through the space be*- 
tween the cylinder and curve, by means of the feeders ; 
thereby rendering it impossible for the straw to clog up in 
the space, and choke the machine, which is a disadvantage 
attendant on other machines workbg with a cylinder and 
carve.'' 

" Secondly, it differs in this, that the straw is, by means 
of the feeders, confined to that part of the surface of the 
cylinder on which it first falls, and is forced through the 
space between the cylinder and curve, with the same ve- 
locity that the surface of the cylinder moves ; whereas, in 
other machines, working with a cylinder and curve, thn 
straw is not forced through the said space with any thing 
like the same velocity that the surface of the cylinder 
runs, but remains awhile in the curve while the cylinder 
glides, or runs upon it. The advantage arising from the 
stiaw being confined to the surface of the cylinder is con- 
sidered to be this, that the impulse or shock given to 
beads of the grain on their being dragged through the 
said space by the feeders (with equal velocity with the 
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oylidder) is mueh greater than when the eyiinder glides or 
r4]DS upon the straw^ and requires little more than half the 
velocity in the cylinder that is required on the other plan, 
and a consequent proportional diminution of the power 
necessary to apply to the machine when thrashing ; as is 
proven in the fact, that one horse of ordinary strength is 
able in this machine to thrash out 100 bushels of wheat in 
a day, provided the wheat is sufficiently good to yield a 
bushel to two dozen, and with this power from seven to 
eight sheaves can be thrashed in a minute. 

A third property of this machine, distinguishing it from 
others, relates to the mode in which it gets out the grain, 
viz. the straw being confined by the feeders to the surface 
of the cylinder, as before stated, the instant it falls on its 
surface, the head of the grain is severely lashed against 
the said piece of timber placed on the top of the curve; 
and whatever may remain in the head is rubbed off, by the 
furrows in the curve, in its passage through the space be- 
tween the cylinder and the curve. The curve, therefore,, 
of this machine is more effective in thrashing or rubbing 
out the grain than the cylinder; whereas, in the other 
machines alluded to, the cylinder is most effective, as its^ 
surface runs on the heads of the grain, and its furrows rub 
it out while the heads of the grain remain for awhile in the 
curve. 



For an improvement in working Pumps ^ called the 
'\ Geared Pump;''' Manuel Francis, Boston^ Mass, 

The' Patentee begins by telling us, ''my invention con-- 
sists in the application of a windlass^, and a train of multi«> 
plying wheels and pinions, so constructed as to work a 
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pivAp 6y {6e power gf a we^bt lippliecl to the windlasSf 
6t tidrrel.^ 

VietA we telt amy ttiing more about the invention i cer- 
UAtiif not fo one vfiiO has parsed the pbfts dssinorum in 
mechanics. 

Yiier6 are three wheels working in three pini6ns, each 
itxttwAfi^ ihe n^on a^oui threefotcf* l%e fast pinion 
d&ffies Ihe pitma'n^ or 8fi^ckTe-i>ar, which is to work tfte' 
p^tap. A ratcheC wBeet and ctic^ is atfdched to t^e 
Kfr^ updii which ihe rope sustaining the weight is to t>e 
viN5u^dL ^ A bdrlance wheel proportioriecf to ttie moving 
power, is attached to the arhor o^ the cran^/^ 

Tfie hope io obtain an increase of the elective power 
dt tf roac&ine, wfiitst' the motive power remains unchanged, 
n^ufts' from a total ig'norance of what is meant hy the 
^iifitity of raofion^ and this ignorance is the parent oi 
most of the absurd propositions which are made in mecbk- 
nics. In the examples before us, besides this error, there 
would be a loss of about one-third of the power applied 
from the friction of wheels and gudgeons, and the rigidity 



For a DouSte Acting Pump, with one cylinder and pis* 

tm, IBtosa«t WflMTi*, Sld^ Itm/drdl, Rdn/&fd( 

tiWBtitS ildfingf pumps with single ^stons are by no means 
neil^; (Hey w'ere not so when usedf at tfie old water works 
iif t^hiWeljpttia nearly t&irf y years ago ; they are now em* 
plbyed^ ik an iipproVed' form at tbe new works, and liave 
b^ii viCriously m'od^ecf, according to tlie paVpose for 
wikdfr tb^ Were r'eqtlfired'^ or the fancy of'thc^ maker. 

To those who understand the construction of' ^button 

Vot. V.~Sicotn> Scrim. it 
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and Watt's double acting engine, it is only neoe«sary to 
say^ that the pump for which Mr. Wileman has taken a 
patent^ resembles it very closely. Imagine the induction, 
to be the supply pipe, and the eduction, the deliveri^g^ or 
dircharging pipe, and you have the whole apparatus. 

In the plate which forms the bottom of the cylinder, 
there are cavities to connect it with the supply and discharge 
pipes ; these are claimed by the patentee, and are> in fact, 
the only things absolutely claimed, the lemainder being 
conditional, and in tl)e subjoined words, '^ the other parts 
described in this specification I claim only so far as they 
shall be found original with myself.*' 

The Patentee thus leaves it to others to discover what 
is new in the construction of his machine, a task whioh^ 
we apprehend, the law will not impose upon them, apd^ 
if it did, it is one which we fear they might find it diffic^l 
to perform. 



For a Machine for dressing Hemp and Flax, Horacik 
L. Barnum and Matthew Stevenson, M. D. The 
former of Washington City, D. C, the latter of 
Cambridge, Washington county. New York, 

This, like most of the breaking machines for hemp and 
flax, is to operate by fluted rollers, mashing into eao)i 
other. A large iron cog wheel is made to revolve by any 
suitable means. The teeth of this wheel drive piniooa 
upon the ends of rollers which are placed around it, so as 
to embrace about three-fourths of its circumference. In 
the drawing which accompanies the specification, twelve 
rollers are represented, one side being left free to supply^ 
and deliver the hemp. 
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The rollers above described stand at a small distance 
from each other^ and are surrounded with another set of 
fluted rollers. The gudgeons of these exterior roller^ 
are placed so as to stand exactly opposite to the spaces 
between the interior rollers, so that the flutes of one ex- 
terior may mash into those of two interior rollers. This^ 
where there are twelve of the latter, will, of course, re- 
quire eleven of the former. 

There is a feeding apron to supply the hemp to be 
broken^ which is placed opposite to the upper pair of 
rollers^ and a receiving clothe upon which it is delivered 
from the lower pair. In passing between the two rows of 
rollers, the hemp or flax receives an undulating motion, 
being acted upon twice by each of the rollers, in conse- 
quence of each mashing into two others. This^ it is said, 
gives a decided advantage to the machine. 

The gudgeons of the exterior rbllers work in slots, so 
that they may be borne up against the interior, by means 
of springs, weights, or pulleys, or by a weighted lever, 
the latter being preferred, as it is readily graduated to any 
desired pressure. 

The patentees claim *' the application of the moving 
power, applied to fluted, or other rollers, for the purpose 
exemplified^ or for any other purpose to which it may be 
applicable." 

" The disposition of the fluted, or other rollers, without 
limiting their dimensions, or without sonfining themselves 
to any number of rollers, or any particular mode of 
gearing them." 

'' The mode of applying the lever, or pulley, to give 
the pressure." 



P African f^ien4r 

for an Imprevim^fU in ihe Hoe; GiBEtm fhirti^RN, 

New York. 

Thw following thirty words comprise the whole of the 
ipecification. 

*^ The improvement consists solely in the use of mjlll- 
able cast iron> as a material for the formation of the eye, 
io be fiistened with rivets^ or to be welded on.^ 

We admire brevity, but it should be coupled vfith 
clearness, and this certainly is not the case wi(h the fpre7 
^'oin^ description. What is the '' naalleable cast-irpn'* 
intended? Is it cast iron rendered malleable l^y anneal- 
ing t Will iron of this description weldt We appreh^pd 
that the annealed cast iron is the kind meant, but are ooi 
aware that this can be welded. 
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For a Horizontai Rack and Pinion Gotten Presi ; 
Zenos Bromson, Jaspar County ^ Georgia. 

Horizontal presscts for packing cottpn^ are wqII kil9>^ii 
in the south. The improvement proposed by the pre^9(^ 
patentee, ii;^ the forcing the foUower o( the p^es^ onwitfd, 
by means gf a rack and pinion. Ip . th^ 4ra,win|;' th^r^ 
ar^ two IfirgQ cog wheels, fan^ three pinionci \iA^^^ l^ 
which any desired power may be obtained. 

T1)Q claim is to '' the applicf^tiqip pf the racl^ ^t14 piDiqn* 
in tl)e way descriibed, for the purpose pf pac^io^ coUqD' 
ipto bpxes, or ba^es,^' 



an imfiroved mode of making and apptying Splints 
to Fractured Limbs ; David S, C. H, Sbhth, Phy- 
sician, Sutton, Worcester county, Massachusetts. 

These splints are to be made of hatter's felt, which is to be 
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99tur^ted with di#U»^ yayoJali. MovMf fonoid of platter 
of P9rji> or of owed wood, majr Iw iHnploytdto girt th« 
Tarnished felt the proper tbstpe. The felt ii to be cat of 
foob « me b» to foiw |i apliiii wbicb will wwbrMo rattier 
jporo tbaa odo Jialf the limb. When the firnidi b drjr* 
ikege 3j;iUots are tufficieatly «tiff to retaio die form gmm 
to ihem. To adapt them to a fraetiured limb, they are 
to be held over the eteem of boiling' water* which wiQ 
render them sufficiently pliable to admit of their beiiif 
moulded by the bead, and acquiring their final form from 
tbc limb itadf , Counter spUatt are placed on the of^o- 
site side of the limb ; theee. counter spUnts hare bucUaa 
attached to tbem^ which rtceiFe straps from the splints, to 
^scure them ih their places. 

The patentee says, that '' among the promiatiit advan* 
tages to be derifcd irom the use of my felt splinta, as 
aboT9 described, are, that the ifiliiits, whan property ap- 
plied to the fractured Umb, preranti ki shortehing, aad aO 
motion between tba divided ends of the bones. And as 
tbo apUats can be muu^lly fitted to limba of every kind 
^Slf^ dcecrjptioa, a bandage may be fimdy applied without 
cauaiiV paiUj ei^oriations, swelling, or other bad conse- 
quences arising from the unequal pressure of the qplinta.'* 

** In fractures of the lower extremities, as of the leg 
below the knee, as, for instance, when both bones are 
broken, the patient can rise from his bed without the 
assistance ef any one, and move upon crutches during the 
whole process of cure, not being under the necessity of 
lieing cof^hMd to the bed after the first Aock of the injury 
haa passed, and the consequent infiammation subsided, 
which usually takes place in five or six days ; and in 
cenmen eaaea, no ccmfinement is required.^ 

** What I claim, is, th^/dt, and the application of it to 
fractured limba.** 
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This claim is rather awkwardly expressed^ as we appre- 
hend that the Doctor does not mean to claim the felt, but 
his mode of forming it into a splint. 

The moulding of splints to the limb is not new, and of 
this the patentee appears to be aware. Fractured limbs 
have been enclosed^ in whole^ or in part^ in plaster of 
Paris,, and other devices have been adopted for attaining 
the same end ; but, perhaps, the present may be a real 
improvement upon all previous modes ; we hope it may 
prove to be so, but in this case we shall regret that the 
Doctor had not followed the example of the numerous 
individuals among the members of a liberal profession, 
who have improved the art of surgery, and devoted their 
improvements freely to the aid of their brethren, and the 
relief of suffering humanity. Not that we think it im- 
proper, or incorrect, in a surgeon, to secure to himself, 
in certain cases, a fair remuneration for his discoveries. 
Trusses,, or other instruments applicable to the cure of 
chronic diseases, appear to us fair subjects for patents ; 
but the physician and the surgeon would be unpleasantly 
situated, were he compelled to piu*chase a right to the 
use, or forego the employment, of every discovery and 
improvement made within the last fourteen years. 



For a method of Cleaning or Hulling rice, coffee, 
clover seed, and other grains or berries requiring to 
be hulled ; Zenos Bronson, Jesper county, Georgia. 

A number of hollow cylinders are made to revolve ho- 
rizontally upon gudgeons, and parallel to each other. 
They may be made of wood or metal ; and each of them 
js to be furnished with a door near to one end, to admit 
the grain, or other article to be hulled. Iron balls, round- 
ed pebbles^ or other hard substances^ are put into these 
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^ylinders^ the friction of which against the grain, is to 
produce the intended effect. 

. The cylinders are to be placed in a frame near the 
ceiling of a room; there are to be holes in the floor 
above, and supply spouts, corresponding with the open- 
ings in the cylinders. The frame is hinged so that the 
ends of the cylinders having the doors in them, may all 
be lowered, to deliver the grain, &c., the balls, or stones, 
being prevented from falling out by means of a grating. 

A band is passed alternately above and below the 
cylinders, to cause them to revolve. 

" What I claim as new, is, the mode of cleaning or 
hulling by means of revolving cylinders, in which the 
operation is performed by hard substances placed within 
them, as above described.*' 



For an improved machine for Mortising, Borings and 
Sawing ; Reuben Medley, Bloomfield, Nelson county, 
Kentucky, 

The inventor' of this machine has not pointed out any 
particular part which he claims ; we are, therefore, left 
to the conclusion, that the whole is new. The sawing 
part, is, we apprehend, intended principally for cutting 
tenons ; at all events, it is designed for articles of a mo- 
derate length only. A saw frame is moted vertically by 
a crank, and the article to be cut is fastened upon a car- 
riage forced forward by a feed hand ; the piece to be 
mortised is to be secured, and made to advance in the 
same way'^ a second crank working the frame up and 
down, in which the chisel is fixed. The augers or bits 
for boring, are to fixed in the end of a vertical cylijidri- 



oal flkafb; wotkhigr b<^tk ab^ir^ and below> thvdui^ iiok» 
ui guide pieces ; a screw is cut ttpoli the Ahtt, umA ia 
om •( ike .gf$ifiB |deees^ err eoUdra^ and^ in domvqiwiite, 
when th& abaft ir tuniedy tl» auget is rnsed^ or lowar«id^ 
by the aetidit of tkd^aetew^ By mamm df two fioced, anA 
1»^ mo%ieaUei|^ whorlasi and ^ t#cii bandsy one «6 wbrab 
10 evoAsed^ Hat shall may be artthr to^ torn kr eidoef* dif*^ 
tioo^ ao* as iM to fdrc& forward^ eit to wftikdrehv tfacF auget • 
The whole marhMwyy i» ta be niGhPdd b^ dpmnarjt ^riiovl^ 
aod baadsy aeted uj^by haad^ at ofhov power. 

The only point of n,e»i^y whidi we» poircetro vl^ tbi» 
ia&tsuitient;, isr> in Ao'SKMii oS foteing tbs' auger* fd^aHl^ 
aodwithdrawingiiir iMear^yioffy apprehMMwe^ howet^r^ 
that i£ thifr f&rt W really newy it wiU not be feund) to* bv 
very useful. Bits^ or augers^ raf ely 6imi oS bciag fovosdl 
forward by screws, and where they do, they must be 
screws of a very fine thready but little calculated for the 
rapid whirling motion intended to be given by the kind 
dC macjunerjr wUcfa tfv have* deMvitMGk 

Tkii abaeae^ of aof daittty leafHB 1k& ]MMMi xkjw^ n^t 
appears to us, a very insecure basis. 



dt the SeTect Cbinmiltee of the flouse of CTommoiui on tke 

Laws of Patents. . 

(Continued from Vol. IV. page 367.^ 



Mr.SoameLMoitoavcaiUediiiit; aif* finniaedw 

HawyMUiMnm Mtany^iiMlsnl^?Mriyblfii)t!ie^Tft(mrtM Mdtv 
toit hai^, unA I am, eonaaBtei with* hiii^ ib. tltii patoaft ; h^ tSef 
are in biraame. 
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. What are you ?— I am a manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments ; my brother is a ship-builder, who invented an appa- 
ratus for hauling ships out of the water. 

Can you speak as to the expense which is incurred in obtain- 
ing patents ?— Yes ; taking the three patents together for Eog- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, they cost about 450/. including 
agency. 

Do you think that too great a price ? — No', I cannot complain 
of the price, provided there were protection afforded. 

Do you think that a patent when it is obtained, does not 
afford that protection which is desirable ? — We have felt that. 

Can you point out how it is that it fails to afford the protec- 
tion which it professes to give ? — It appeared that the publicity 
at least in our case was injurious, because the specification was 
laid before a scientific man in Glasgow, along with the plan of 
the apparatus to see how the patent could be evaded. 

Are you then in favour of having the specification concealed f 
— ^I should rather say so. 

Have you found any difficulty in drawing the specifications 
for your patents ?t— We were obliged to apply to a gentleman in 
town, who is in the habit of drawing specifications, that it might 
be done correctly. 

Was your patent infringed ? — It was. 
. Did you maintain it afterwards in a court of law ? — ^We did 
maintain it, but at very considerable expense ; because as soon 
as the trial was ended, the parties failed, and we have had the 
whole expense, to pay ourselves, which was about 480/, 

Have you been engaged in more than one trial ? — Only one., 

Have you any cause to complain of the difficulty of mrawing 
a specification ?— -Not of drawing, but we can the risk of losing 
the benefit of the patent altogether, if the jury had taken a dif- 
ferent view from what they did: 

You heard the suggestion made by the last witness, with 
respect to lodging a model of the invention in some office ; 
would that in your opinion be desirable ? — I should think it 
would be very desirable, if there were a board established, to 
have the invention submitted to that board. 

Supposing the invention were decided to be entitled to a 
patent, do you think it would be desirable, in order to secure 
the property of that patent, that the inventor should have a 
power of lodging a model of his invention ? — I think it would 
be desirable. 

Do you think that many inventors would avail themselves of 
that l^w 1--rl think tkey would; and I believe Uie law requires 
St now. . 

If the model fras to be deposited, would you not expect it Co 

Vol. V.'SseoND Siribi. o 
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be an extremely well finished working Aiodel, upon dae propor- 
tionSy 80 that a person might ascertain minutely etery thing that 
was neces9a.ry to make snch another ? — It would he necessary 
that it should he made upon an exact scale certainly. 
' Have you found any inconvenience in the rule of law whiieh 
limits the granting of a patent to five persons ?-^-At one time we 
did feel a little of it, because at one time it was suggested to 
throw the thing open to a joint stock company, but the law 
prevented our attempting euch a thing. 

Do you conceive that that limitation of the law prevents any 
inventions from being carried into effect ? — I dare say it may 
when they are very expensive, but I do not know any instance 
of it. 

Bo you conceive that it would be a beneficial alteration of 
the law to allow patents to be granted for a shorter time at a 
small expense ? — I should think that there ought to he differj^nt 
periods ; there are some patents that cotaie into openttioii im- 
mediately, and five years might be sujficient for them \ those 
that take rather longer in coiAing into operation might perhaps 
last for ten years. In our case the article was a very expensive 
one, and half of the period was expired before we derived any 
benefit from it. 

Have you formed any opinion as to the possible advantage of 
appointing a commission of scientific persons to assist in decid- 
ing disputes as to patents ? — I should think it decidedly supe- 
rior to a court of law. 

From your knowledge of the munufacturing community, Ab 
you think there would be a disposition to ieicquiesce in the au- 
thority of such a tribunal f—l should rather think so, at least 
I am perfectly convinced myself that it would be advantageoas. 
* You think there would not b6 jealousies sujficieht to interfere 
with its beneficial operation ?-^I should hardly think that'; 
but it is a mere matter of opinion. 

At all events, do you imagine that it . would be consideried a 
better tribunal than that of a Judge and an ordinary jury I— *I 
should think it very superior, because it very frequently happens 
that the jury who may have to decide upon the patent are iik- 
capable of following it ; but a board of scientific gentlemen 
would be capable of following every part of it. 

Do you think that a tribunal of that sort might be so ap- 
pointed as to produce confidence in its impartiality ?-^I should 
think so, much greater confidence than there cpuM be in any 

Do yon think it would be beneficial that that commismon 
should be composed of a set of persons always acting up6n it, 
or that there should be some powef of ap]^iiiting special ^om- 
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missioos according to the particular case ? — ^I shoald be inclined 
to think that a fixed board would be best. 

Do you think }t would be possible to find a board possessed 
of such universal knowledge of art and science, as to be qua- 
lified to judge upon all questions that might be brought before 
them ? — ^If the board was pretty extensive, I think it might be 
done ; and they might have the power of calling in other per- 
sons to assist them in particular cases. 

Have you any other suggestions to make ? — ^With respect to 
the terms upon which patents are given, I conceive that four- 
teen years is quite insufficient in many cases, especially in such 
a case as ours, which is a patent for hauling ships out of the 
water, where the invention is very expensive. A slip for haul- 
ing out a vessel of 500 tons, may cost from 1,500/. to 2,000/. ; 
and although the utility of the thing was perfectly apparent to 
the public, they hesitated before they adopted it ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that we were obliged to lay the slips 
down at first at a loss, purely to introduce them ; the conse- 
quence of which will be, that it will be impossible for us to be 
remunerated, unless an extension of the term be allowed. 

Have you applied to Parliament for an extension of the 
term ? — No, we have not. 

Have you an intention of doing so ? — ^We have an intention 
to do so, unless this Committee shall make such an alteratien 
of the kiw so as to make it unnecessary. 

Do you feel any objection to going to Parliament for an ex- 
tension ? — It is attended with considerable expense ; and it is 
doubtful, as the law stands now, whether it may be granted ; 
although this invention may be taken up in a national point of 
view. 

What would be the expense of obtaining an extension by 
Ineans of Parliament ? — ^I understand, four or five hundred 
pounds. 

Would much of that expense be incurred in the uncertainty 
whether you obtained the extension or not ? — ^I believe so, but 
I cannot speak to that point. 

To whom would you propose to give the power of extending 
the patent ; if there was a board of commissioners, would you 
think them competent to determine it ? — I should think that 
board the best possible tribunal) because they would know the 
merits of the invention ; and they would know whether it de- 
served to be prolonged or not. The Board of Admiralty and 
the Navy Board approve highly of the invention, and they are 
likely to adopt it ; and there is not an individual that has got 
one of them that does not admit that it has surpassed his expec- 
tations. 
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Have you experienced any InconTenience in the applica(ion« 
you have made for patents, froin the delay which now occtfra 
in the sealing of a patent? — ^We were very likely to suffer by 
that, because there was an attempted infringement of our patent 
before it was completed ; the patent was delayed so long that 
the apparatus by which it was intended to infringe our patent 
was nearly finished ; and it might have been finished in four*- 
teen days more ; from what cause the delay took place I do not 
know ; I believe His Majesty was unwell, which prevented the 
patent being signed. 

Then in that case, owing to a casualty over which you had 
no control, you were very nearly losing the benefit of the inven- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

In your applications for patents have you ever met with any 
opposition ? — ^None. 

Can you speak as to the degree of protection that is afforded 
by a caveat? — I suppose it is hardly any protection ; I believe 
it often does harm. 

Did you ever enter caveats ? — ^We always did. 

Have you ever received any notice in consequence ? — ^Never. 




Mr. John Farey called in ; and examined. 

You are a practical engineer? — That is my profession, and has 
been for many years. 

Have you had considerable experience in the practice of taking 
out letters patent ? — ^Yes, in assisting inventors professionally, to 
enable them to bring forward new inventions, and make them 
jpractically useful : in ad\dsing them how to secure their inven- 
tions by patent ; in preparing titles and specifications for patents 
for new inventions ; and assisting inventors to support their 
pajtent rights at law when disputed. In general, I might say, all 
those details of professional business that can be rendered advan- 
tageous to the mterests of inventors ; and independently of the 
technical formalities of obtaining a patent, all those accessory 
arrangements that can give value and security to the patent when 
obtained. 

Can you explain what is the mode of proceeding in order to ob- 
tain a patent ? — ^The only acts the inventor is obfiged to perform 
himself, are the making an affidavit of his having invented the 
object for which he applies for a patent ; paying hiis money ; and 
afterwards making out, acknowleding, and signing the specifica- 
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.tim^ of that invention ; all the rest may be done by his attorney, 

: nr |Mttent agent, and his professionied adviser or oigineer. 

Are you aware of the different steps that are necessary, from 

■ Uie first application at the Secretary of State's Office, to the seal* 

. iog of the patent ? — I am aware of them, but it is not my bnsi- 

-ness to practise them, and therefore I should not speak to them 
with the same precision as other persons who transact that busi- 
ness. 

By what channel are patents usually solicited ? — ^Many are 
solicited by attomies ; it is usual for most persons who have made 
an invention to apply to an attorney to obtain a patent ; there are 
also patent agents who make it &eir business. Those patents 
which are solicited by attomies are divided amongst all that pro- 
fession; but as the i)atent agents are continually employed in 
soliciting patents, and make it their express business, each of 

' them passes a greater number than any individual attorney pieusses. 
It is not necessary to employ either an attorney or a patent agent, 
a patentee might do it himself; I did pursue one myself through 
all the offices nearly twenty years ago, by way of experiment, to 
try whether it would be worth my while to do that business in ad- 
dition to the business I had then began, and have since conducted } 
bat I found so much trouble and delay at the offices that I did not 

• find it worth my attention. 

Do your consider it more beneficial for a party applying for a 
patent, to make an application to an agent, than carry it through 
himself? — ^Decidedly so, the trouble would be excessive of carry- 
ing it through himself, and the preference of an agent to an attor- 
ney is, that the agent, by doing a greater number at once, has 
greater fodlity ; the process is very complicated, and it is neces- 
sary to take the papers from one office to another, because when 
they are lodged at one office they are not forwarded from that 
office to the next, but they must be taken by the applicant or his 
agent, and often they are not ready for the delivery the first time 
he applies for them ; I recollect that when I solicited a patent, by 
way of experiment, it occupied a large portion of tiie whole 

^ of my time, and interrupted all my proper professional studies. 
Can you give the Committee any information of the expense 

' necessary in taking out a patent ? — I can state the sum totals : 
for England, I think it wOl be found to amount to 120/. ; for 
Scotland, perhaps 100/. ; and for Ireland, I think more than 125/;; 
and ther6 is a small increase if the patent for England includes the 
colonies. Those are the amounts I sdways state to those who apply 
to me for advice respecting the expediency of taking out patents, 
but those sums include an average of ingrossing and stsunps for 
the specifications. 

Does the charge vary with the lengtii of the specification P-*-* 

'XVitb'tbe- length and with the difficulty : but the chaxges' that d«- 
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pend most upon its difficulty are not included in the above s^junt, 
because professional charges for advice and as^ist^iice, in bringing 
tiie invention to bear, and specifying it, vary in every degree ; I 
have had them as high as 2Q0/. for one vecy intricate invention, 
vhere tiiere wese patents for all three Ungdoms ; and from tbftt 
to as low as three guineas, where only an examination was tttr 
qvired of what had been wdl prepared by the patentee himself: 
my brother drew up an average of all the charges we have .ma(b 
in the course of twenty years business, and I think it amounted to 
about 20/. for the specification and drawhig to each invention^; 
that was merely the professional charge for aU the business relative 
to preparing the title of the patent, the draft of the specification 
and the drawings, with duplicate drawings on parchment for the 
office. The patent agent ingrossing the writing on parchment, 
and finding stamps. Inventors who employ me, very commonly 
require more of my professional assistance than merely to prepare 
their titles and specifications, viz. to advise and assist them to put 
their plans in execution, make th^m working drawings, find them 
proper workmen, tools, old machines to alter for first trials, and 
to assist at their experiments, &c. but such charges are not in- 
cluded in the above average. 

When it is desired to extend a patent to the oolpnies, is there 
any difficulty with respect to those colonies that have colonial 
legislatures ?— I believe that it requires an express act of the 
colonial legislature, to enable disputes on the patent right to be 
taied in a colonial court of justice, otherwise they would be judged 
here, which would increase the expense of law proceedings beyond 
all bounds. 

Are you awa;re of any instance in which a colonial legislature 
has refused to sanction a patent? — I am not; nor am I aware of 
many instances in which it has been applied for : the objection to 
having a patent for England and the Colonies, without an Act of 
the colonial legisture is, that all law proceedings being necessarily 
in this country, the expense of bringmg over witnesses would be 
enormous, for an invention which is exclusively practised in the 
colonies- Those inventions bx^ not very numerous, and hence it is 
not common to apply for such acts. In cases of inventions which 
are expected to be chiefly employed in this country and only occa- 
sionally in the colonies, the inventor might not think it worQi 
while to apply for an act of the. colonial legislatmre. The only 
instance which has come to my knowledge, is a recent patent to 
Mr. Hague, for expelling the molasses from sugar ; he explained 
to me, that if law proceedings on such a patent right were limited 
to suing infringers, in our courts in this country, it would amount 
to a prohibition altogether; hence he applied for an act of the 
colonial legislature, at fiie same time with his patent for this coun- 
try* It may be stated on that ground, that an invention whibh 
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18 entirely for the service of the colonies, will require an act of 
oolomal legislating, in addition to the patent, to make it available, 
but they are very few ; I suppose, witii the exception of that in- 
vention, and half a dozen others that have never come into use, 
tiiere will be no such cases found ; there being but few manu-* 
fiictores that are exclusively practised in the colonies. I suppose 
diey would require a separate act for each colony which has 
a l^islative assembly. 

What time does it take to obtain a patent ? — It is said to be sist 
weeks ; but whether they have ever been obtained in six weeks 6r 
not, 1 cannot say ; they are certainly now two months upon the 
av^Bge, and that is frequently extended to a much longer period. 

During the time between making the application and sealing 
the patent, has the applicant any security for his invention ? — lio 
aeemity whatever ; there is even an increased necessity for secrecy 
beyond that which existed before his application, be^kuse his ap^ 
plication has called attention to his procedure, and declared what 
is the object of his pursuit. A man who has proceeded with some 
freedom in his experiments, and in private trials of machinery, 
before he applies for his patent, is always obliged to shut up lus 
models, and desist altogether, until he obtains a patent ; for by 
his application, he calls the attention of all rivals to his proc^d* 
ings, and any disclosure of his invention made before his patent is 
a^ed, (however treacherQusly obtained,) would be fatal to his 
patent. It is a common practice of manufeusturers^ if they begin 
an invention solely for their own use, without any thought of a 
patent, when they have obtained such a prospect of advantageous 
results as to see that a patent would be desirable, they destroy all 
liie models, and. every vestige of them; and even send away the 
woikmen who made tiiem, on some distant embassy, to avoid any 
chance of the secret being called forth by the competition that 
ensts among rival traders as soon as one makes an application 
for a patent. That is a very great inconvenience, and valuable 
time is lost to the public as well as to inventors. 

Then there are no legal precautions that a man can take 
against that chance of losing his patent right f — ^None what- 
ever ; and it frequently happens that patents are delayed very 
long in their progress through the offices, so as to occasion a 
very great grievance* I had an instance of that recently ; I 
prepared the title for an application for a patent on the 23d of 
Jane last, and I am certain that the first proceeding for a pa- 
tent was taken by the attorney within a day or two of that 
date; but the patent was not obtained till the 31st of January, 
1829 ; what made this peculiarly inconvenient was, that the 
iayenjtor had made a trial of his invention before he thought 
of taking out a patent at all, and before he applied to me ; I 
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i|^vised:hii|itto keep it a profound ; secret fronLthe idstant that 
lie maile;aji a|)plica1;^on for a patent, aod I told him, th.at it 
would be from six weeks to. two months^ that, he would ])e 
<^bliged to remain in secrecy and consequent inaction ; but Jt' 
proved to be more than seven months. In the mean time, auo- 
ther person conceived the. same idea and opposed, the grant of 
Uiht patent before ;the Attorney-General, when the. progress of 
the patent was far advanced ; that opposition was not made tillr 
the 8th i of December; and I believe that the invention, upon 
which the opposition was founded, did not exist at the time 
when the patent ought to have been granted, if there had been 
no delay. 

Did this extraordinary delay arise out of any peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting that patent ? — I am not aware of the cir*' 
cumstances, but there were no unusual circumstances attending 
the invention ; it is probable that the King's health mijB^ht haye 
affected it, as in all cases I know that when the King is indis-* 
posed, the patents are delayed at the stage when His signature 
is required* In this case, the oppositon grew up in the mean-- 
time, and the applicant was obliged to answer it at considerable 
expense, and at the risk of his patent being' refused, and further 
delay was occasioned. 

The longer the delay between his application and the patent 
being granted the greater the risk of op|)osition ? — Of course, the 
greater the risk of opposition and of discovery; the above in ven-^ 
tor, Mr. Parker, is a lieutenant in the navy, and at that time had 
no occupation whatever, but he was waiting in total inaction till 
he could bring thiis invention forward. . It is a self-acting, drag, to 
be applied to travelling carriages, and he had so well digested 
his plan, that he was ready the very day after the patent was 
sealed, to begin to work with great vigour, and the thing was 
applied to a carriage, and tried in a short time after his patent 
was sealed ; but if he had done so, in the time between, apply- 
ing for and obtaining it, he would have been subject to the loss 
of his patent, for the plan could not be concealed when it was 
taken out to try it on the public roads. 

Are you aware of any other instances in which opposition to 
the patentee has arisen from new inventions which have growi^ 
up between the time of his making application for a patent 
and the time. of his obtaining the patent ? — ^That must be rare, 
because the instances of such long delay are not very common, 
and the ,chance of similar inventions growing up in the mean- 
time is a combination of circumstances that is not likely to oc- 
cur frequenjtly. I smbmitted to, the Attorney-General, when I 
appeared on the part of Lieutenant Parker, that we ougbt not 
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to be called upon by opposition, from the circumstance that Ae 
invention by which we were opposed, had been made after the 
period when we onght to have had our patent granted; he 
took notice of the objection, saying, that we should have'Che 
benefit of it, if he should be of opinion that the inventions were 
the same. 

Supposing, from any circumstance, a delay should inevitably 
arise between the application and the sealing of the patent, the 
Attomey*General has no means of securing the invention ?-^He 
has no means ; I suppose that he might have refused to have 
entertained this opposition, but he did not decide whether he 
would or would not refuse the opposition, because he made an 
inquiry, and got rid of the opposition by another means, viz. 
that the inventions were not so similar as to prevent the patent. 
■There were instances during the late King's indispositions, 
when no patents were granted for many weeks together, and op- 
^lositions to patents then in progress, must no doubt have arisen 
in the intervals of delay, but I have no knowledge of them, or 
how they were treated by the Attoriiey*General at the time. 

Then the object of keeping an invention secret after it is de- 
termined to take a patent, arises out of these considerations ; 
first, lest the invention should be pirated ; and secondly, lest 
there should be such an act of publication as to vitiate the pa- 
tent ? — And also the risk of calling up an opposition to the 
grant of the patent ; because the instant that any man, by any 
means, announces to his competitors in trade that he is engaged 
upon a new invention, they are all upon the watch to find out 
what it is, and if they know only the object of it, or what part 
of his processes it relates to, they can examine into the circum- 
-stanoes of their own processes to find out something for the like 
purpose, if not the same. Therefore it always happens, that 
when a patent is applied for, on any new subject, that there are 
several other applications for patents upon the same subject, 
following each other very quickly. 

Do you not word the title obscurely, in order to avoid direct- 
ing public attention to the subject ? — ^Yes, but there is a danger 
in being too obscure, because then a court of justice may after- 
wards hold that it is an invalid patent, for want of coincidence 
between its title and the specification. It is one of the most 
metaphysical problems that I know, to prepare a title to a pa- 
tent ; it generally takes me two or three days to make up 
my mind about the wording of a titfe ; not to be so clear as to 
call the attention of rivals, and enable them to discover the 
imbiect, and not so obscure as to incur the danger that a court 
of jastiee may afterwards rule, that it is an imperfect definitioii 
or title pf the invention described in the specification. 
VoL< y. — SicoND SiRiis. r 
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Do you see auy remedy for that iuconvenience ? — The remedy 
is obvious ; to make the right of the patentee secure from the. 
time he makes his application ; on condition of his then lodg- 
ing a paper of the heads of his invention — a statement of the 
principle on which he founds his invention ; that is the case io 
Spain. Another obvious remedy is, that the final specification 
and description of the means of executing the invention, should 
be engrossed in the patent itself, so that the title of the patent, 
instead of being the only means of reference between the two 
documents, should become a mere indorsement, and a matter of 
no importance ; the latter is done in France. As our practice 
is now, if the Judges cannot find in the title of the patent what 
has been called a general index of the specification, the whole 
jtatent is set aside. The difficulty of making a correct general 
index to a work which is not yet composed, must be very great. 

What constitutes such a publication during the interval be- 
tween the application for the patent, and the scaling as to vi. 
tiate the patent? — That has never been declared by law, or de- 
cided with precision ; and my advice to inventors is, to keep 
their secrets as close as possible. It is supposed that an in- 
vention communicated by the patentee to any person whose as- 
sistance is necessary to carrying on the invention towards per- 
fecting it, would not be considered as a publication. When an 
inventor brings his invention to me, and communicates it to me 
for professional advice, that is no publication ; and if he com- 
municates the same to a workman, or to only so many as are 
fairly necessary, in order to make a machine or a model ; but 
it has never been decided, whether if those persons were to 
communicate it at second hand, that would be a publication or 
not ; I apprehend it would, though it is probable that the in- 
ventor would have a remedy against those persons by action for 
damages. In the absence of any decision of the Judges, I sup- 
pose from the concurrent opinions of counsel of eminence, that 
such breaches of trust would be considered as publications. It 
has never come before a court except once, and then I believe 
the matter was settled in such a way as not to give the positive 
opinions of the court on the subject. Whenever an invention, 
or a new article produced by an invention, has passed from one 
person to another by sale, before the date of a patent, the pa- 
tent cannot be maintained. There is a decision on this point. 
The inventor of a new mode of making verdigris, manufactured 
and sold the article before the date of his patent, which was 
afterwards set aside in consequence. In this case the invention 
heiug the mode of making the article, that invention did not 
becc^me known by such sale, and therefore the substantial 
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elttm t/> a f9Uitjt rew^JTiM ; rtz. the po^^ of th* tsreoUn to 

If * fpevf^Ki hurtut msiAft «o ttrr*mtufn iff th* ^tm*^ nztnrt «! 
that fvf vbj<fi a pit^t « f<r>fjj^jt, a^d fca* ^jurueA h o« •e- 
er^lr, if it «^;/:k/^ tfwtt tltff prtnrloj^^ t>t^fX *fx*ir(6%e of iht tu- 
rtiitum iril! rhH'!^. the y^*Mnt ? — ft k 'i*f<:;<8*f^ ih^ th^ »e^<<5t ex- 

H n i^mntwA that IIm; p*TW^< «o «sMTTJ:;3f it <wi loe-eretljr, wonlA 
h^riUih'r r*rr^\ th* fte<ef ^ tb^ mfftoe^ th^t h*; kti^w tliat a pa- 
t«ut wzt a;/j#!«r4 for, ai:;4 a <li«;^/>«r^ of tJ^ t-^^^r^ Irj h*w, m tbtt 
imtmm b*rtir^!^« tU* 4i^te of lb*; app!3e«'.Wfjy aAi4 tbe 4at« of tb« 
IMt^t iro<«l4 uthi^0f tbi^ ^Vttit : tbat i» tJw; Oftljr r«a«oft 1 ksidiCMr^ 
fwleariir t^>r j^it^rtt opea t//<f«^tf a^j^/:, b)- a ^c^b^^iratv/oof tW 
»fr«t^j«i^ S>^«'^9erd tlM: dati^; of a|#p)kation a«Ml tb^ dat*; of tt« 
fPtt^wt : rk, tbat t*iO«^ j^rr*'/^ -rbo hitr*; Lf>rrj pr^ion^^j ^e^ 
Cfirtlir yni0:\Wnit^ iV* ff<i;o*f 'turetiil/f:^^ ujhj h^rt a« opportnMtj 
♦f ynwMmt^ It, w a« *<> 'li,^.1:r<,7 t^**; fy^t^at* B«t «?flwrb p*tbl5«a' 
doiui^ frotti tb^ ffr^str of aa «:p*!«trte4 y/ati^at, rar*rlr talp^ nUu^^ 
liecwH*, -rbii^tii a j^rsct* app;j*ft for a j.*trfift, b*: <!'/*« iiiota^lar^ 
1um»ilf «o 0:\<^f\y hj tb* ti*!*'^ tb«t tb*; yt^t^^fu <wr«r*rt!5r ffn^HUitt^ 
thfiViigi^ Usr^s*liffi rj»n\\ h^, K^::\3nu tbat ;t h H^ffrtieal iritb the 

I* jt *^;/j*'/**4 t*4itt ti»'^ '?«<.is*<jr> rirbt :pr>i^ tt/# tb« patn^tee 
ir$'5 b<»f r^l^j J5t^«h:«t afotlyer partj ; r<:r«o«*'Y <rjWT««ifl|[^ tbr^ 
aiac':; mr-^tyf^i t^-rrft!j? — ft i« ff^tat^fziW ^^mttM to bt fo, bat 
I am ijot air?fi>f of atfr la^r, //r <t^rto«a tipoa that poh^, aA4 tt 
cottl4 <fc<ar#:>jj ^/fu<»: t^# tb*; t^?*l, f^t^cmAoe lb« taiw* i^fn^/sej tint 
woni4 *ft^hh him Uf b^rn? htihtirU^ eo»«*:al*;4 btf proeeef, irottiM 
a!^ pf >rT*fi,t afjr l«rjrul ynp^ff^ of blf barbsr lafHwr^ tbe patecrt ; 
it h ff«5*?^4i',^3fly AifhtnXt t/^obta'ia %^1hf:hrAyro'ff of tnfrimt/nmuL 
Mit^-r y»*jrt.U ar*r Mnsn^*^ for jr-^ifis toif<>ftb*rr, withont it bdaf 
yi^%l*t to obtai;j «*:?r r'f>if>-<!-¥, fro» tb-^ iifhenltj of proHfif iIm; 
r%*:rr.\y, of tti? i;d^jtk*5 !i?:r<r*;tio*< : tbat i» oolr tb« ea«f is a 
Y'-r.^iXvi^r ^-Ha**. of trrtfiAUfS^tt irbwrb ^'imtti^ of «*f<!rr<wrir : tb^ ar<!r 
auwitir #rb<?ii;^*ra! o;^r«tJot.if, irb*rf*; tb* id»o]*r easai b<!; dosMS Irjr 
<wi* #xr tvo ta^idtf. T?;*; O/^rt of Cbai.<«7 if faM to bar* a 
f%ri*^^ t// cr/j»;,u?1 a 0M3 to di«r>o*s«»; btf proeet-w*, to ii^fpeeti^ri^ 
M^f;0Wfftt4 \fj thft t^ffd Cb«o<Mfllof t/j> a^f^erta/ia wh^her hn baf 
f!dri^t*A a pat^it or ciot: f k&oir t^at tb<!; lain; fxvd CbasuMfllor 
appoijut<^ tiro efi^».**r* to %o aswl iu!ifff*i€t wa^bii^Tf, bat I 
X^l^i^tt the p^itr 4M^«»f<^«ted to tb« {s^?tfari<; asd CiO«Bf0ate4 o«ie 
«f tb«<m: f ft4Jrr*r ka^rv »«:b tMfe€iu»a ordered re^peetii^;: pro- 
««e*»^ : a«d f dotjbt tb<e ©oir«' of tb« f»rd CbacuMrllor t« «•* 
I^Mreie f^i^b aa f^^^ wbirb voaM be a fra!?iit5 if a pcnofi did 
ikot €h^/ii>it to op^ati!! bdore tiM; fi»fp*9etor^ or opmted diCe- 
r«idtKr fron b3f <5«4a) pra^tic^: mmi if he thnm to take a 
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iinachine to pieces and destroy or conceal tbe parts, there could 
1)# no remedy. . 

Would a mere correct specification of a patent inTentfon, 
make it more easy to prove an infringement ? — No ; tbe dif* 
ficulty of obtaining proof does not depend upon tbe incorrect- 
ness of tbe specification. If tbe specification is incorrect, tbe 
patent is set aside on tbat ground ; but the specification has no 
other operation to tbe advantage of tbe patentee, than as it is 
necessary to support the patent right* . 



Mr. Joseph Merry called in ; and examined. 

You are a ribbon manufacturer at Coventry ? — I am. 

Have you any suggestions to offer to the Committee upon the 
subject of patents ? — I am in possession of three patents ; one 
of which I went to trial upon at Warwick, for an infringement, 
and I was nonsuited upon tbe specification, for want of tbe evi- 
dence of Mr. Parry, who is tbe officer tbat enrols the specifica- 
tion. I exhibited the specification in court ; but bad not tbe 
officer that enrolled it, to prove that it was the true specifica- 
tion, and therefore I was nonsuited. If that had not been the 
case I should not have succeeded ; because the specification 
was not a good one ; and I do not believe there is one in a 
thousand that is good. 

Do you conceive tbat there is great difficulty in preparing a 
specification which is sufficient to maintain the patent ? — I con- 
ceive it is almost impossible. 

How does that difficulty arise ? — From the difficulty of de- 
scribing what a jury would consider correctly the nature of the 
improvement. 

Do you conceive that a person who bond fide wishes to give 
the public a fair description, has great difficulty in doing so?-^ 
I believe it is impossible ; I have got three, and I do not believe 
either of them is good ; tbe last was drawn by Mr. Rotch. 

Does the difficulty arise from tbe specification being drawn 
up before tbe machine is actually complete ? — ^No; I think from 
the difficulty of describing it after it is complete. 

In what does that difficulty consist ? — They require the spe- 
. cification to be so very minute ; for instance, in the case when 
I went to trial, I had four boards, in which there were a great 
variety of holes ; if there should be more holes in one boa|:4 
than the other, they would nonsuit me upon that, unless I had 
taken notice of that particular fact. 
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. Do yon mean to say that a triflint^ inaccuracy in soi^e pointy 
not uuportant to the working of the invention, will avoid tl^ 
patent ? — ^Yes ; a point not of the least importance. 

Can you state whether a case of that sort would he left by 
the Judge to the jury, or whether he would decide upon it as a 
point of law ? — I cannot answer that ; I have a patent for 
making ribbon velvets, which has been locked up in my place 
for five years ; the improvement is so great that I can make 
forty pieces of this article while any other person can make one. 
Here are two pieces of this article {producing the same) one of 
which is English manufacture, the other is German ; the German 
cost three-pence a yard, and the English cost sixpence ; and 
the German is very superior to the other in point of quality. 

Was your patent communicated from Germany I — ^It was ob- 
tiuned partly by information I have had derived from foreigners 
and partly from my own invention ; I am entitled to a patent 
for any thing I bring into this country, whether I am the in- 
ventor of it or not. 

V Has that invention been infringed? — ^J have locked it up, 
and nobody can do it but myself. 

Is your patent for an invention which is identical with the 
German process ? — ^Yes. 

Do you meun that you have not practised the invention ? — 
Yes ; because I cannot do it to a profit ; because if I were to 
begin working it, all my neighbours would immediately do the 
same in defiance of my patent ; the specification is not worth 
a farthing, and I do not believe it is possible to make a speci- 
fication upon this loom, that will pass in a court of law. 

Why not ? — From the great difficulty in padsing a court of 
law, and technicality required. 

What induced you to take out a patent for this invention, if 
you have not used it ? — It cost me three or four hundred pounds, 
and I saw the advantage of the thing ; and when such a law 
shall be passed as will enable me to work it with advantage I 
will work it. 

All that you require is a secure patent ? — Yes ; the patent 
holds out a security which it does not afford. 

Do you mean to say, that if your specification was sufficient, 
the law would then not be adequate to your protection ?— ^It 
might ; but I do not mean to go to law again about a patent ; 
I would sooner relinquish the patent altogether. 

Must it not be necessary, under any system of patent law, to 
specify the invention ? — I think not ; I would not have any 
HBpecification ; I think it would be better to send the identical 
machine by which the thing has been effected, before a propec 
board, who should take cognizance of that machine; and't 
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think if a man has really a new invention the hoard oa^ht to^ 
have an ahsolutc power of preventing any one from using it for 
a certain time. 

Are there not many inventions in which it would be impos- 
sible to lodge the machine itself? — I am not aware of any. 

For example, chemical processes ? — There it could not be 
done ; but in this case of mine it would be perfectly easy to 
send up a model, and the hoard would be able to decide whe- 
ther any other was like it or not. I have another invention > 
which I think is deserving of a patent ; it is a loom by which I 
can make six yards of ribbon in the same time in which one has 
ever been produced in England. Now I should be quite ready 
to give up the loom itself if I could obtain a secure patent 
for it. 

Do not you think that there would be this objection to your 
plan, that if you lodge the model of the machine itself, the 
most trifling change in that machine subsequently would vitiate 
your claim to the invention ? — I think the Board should have 
power to decide what was an infringement and what was not. 
I do not at all object to the present payment for a patent, if I 
can only obtain an eflFective security, and not merely a nominal 
one. 

Supposing it were left at the option of an applicant to specify 
on paper, or to lodge a model of his invention, is it your opinion 
that an applicant would generally prefer the lodging of a model, 
or would it be too expensive ? — I should think they would ge- 
nerally prefer the lodging a model ; it is the only way in which 
any one can decide whether it is original or not. 

What is your opinion with respect to the appointment of a 
scientific commission for the decision of disputes upon patents? 
— I think it would be very desirable. 

Do you imagine from what you know of the manufacturing 
community, that such scientific tribunal would be generally 
satisfactory, provided it was impartially appointed ? — I should 
think so. 

In the present state of the law, if a person has invented a 
new pattern of any silk or ribbon, can he protect it ? — No ; it 
would be desirable that that should be done. 

Has any means occurred to you by which that could be done ? 
— By the same means by which it is done in France. I make 
a new pattern ; I seal it up, and send it to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Lyons, and that pattern is not opened unless it is 
infringed upon ; if I find any one infringes upon my pattern, I 
send him before the chamber, and they open the pattern to 
which T refer, and at once decide whether it is an infringement, 
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4>T vrhethcr it is not an infringement apon that pattern ; if it is 
ao infringement, they condemn the loom and the work in it, at 
once. 

How long would you require that protection to be given ? — 
For a twelvemonth would be quite sufficient ; but there is uo 
lUnit to the time there, nor is it necessary, because the thing 
^es a natural death ; for instance, a pattern which is fashion- 
able now would not be so next year ; a protection for the season 
would be quite sufficient. It frequently happens that patterns 
I have invented are exhibited to the public long before I get 
them out of my loora^ ; and I do conceive, that unless some 
protection is afforded in that shape to the ribbon manufacturers, 
the trade must be lost to the country. 

Do some manufacturers go to considerable expense in paying 
artists for devising patterns ? — They have not ; but they would 
do so, if tliey were protected. 

Do not they do so now in many parts of the silk trade ? — ^In 
Ix>ndon, so far as regards the broad silk trade, I think it is 
done. 

Is it not so in France very generally ? — ^Ycs, it is. 

Would it be a convenience to manufacturers if they were 
allowed to take out short patents ? — Yes, I think it would. I 
employ about five hundred people, and they are every one at 
play at this moment. This art of velvet weaving, for want of 
protection, is entirely lost to the public. 

You propose that it should be left to the option of a person 
who had discovered a machine, to construct a model, and put 
that in some public office. Do yon think it would not be pos- 
sible, in the event of a person wishing to infringe the patent, to 
construct a machine on the ^ame principle, but so different in 
its appearance, that no jury would be able to say whether the 
two were identically the same or not ? — No, I do not think he 
could construct a machine that would do the same thing without 
infringing the principle. 
- Would the present tribunal afford you security in the event 
of your depositing a model ? — I think it would. 

It has been stated by many persons, that even where there 
are the most accurate drawings it is quite a matter of nncer- 
tainty how the jury will decide, because neither the eoonsel oor 
the jury are competent to decide whether the machine be new 
or not. To obviate that, yod propose a model ; mifbt not the 
same objection apply to a model ? — I do not think U QOold« 

Would you recommend in that case, that the model sbonld be 
locked up and kept from view, or that it should be open to 
Inspection J — ^I thinlc it should be kept for the inspection of the 
board alone. I think there is a great evil in specifications, be- 
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cause they are so easily sent out of the country. I believe an^ 
one can have a copy of the specification by paying for it, and 
therefore, an invention that we have here may be sent abroad 
Tvith great ease. 

With reference to the invention you have mentioned, the spe* 
cification of which you have stated is insufficient, do you coa* 
slder that if you were allowed yon could so amend your specifi- 
cation of that invention as to make it available) — I do not 
think I could. I do not think I could make it so that a jury 
would pass it. 

Do you conceive that many inventions are lost to the public 
from the unwillingness of parties to trust to the protection of a 
patent ? — Unquestionably. 

Should you be satisfied, if the law was so amended as to per- 
mit your lodging a model, to go now before a court and jury in 
case an attempt were made to infringe your patent ? — ^I should 
be perfectly satisfied. 



Vttto ^attnu S^taia in isso. 



To JohnRawe, jun. of Albany Street, Regent's Park, in 
the County of Middlesex, being one of the people called 
Quakers, and John Boase, of the same place. Gentleman, 
for their having invented certain improvements in steam 
boilers, and a mode of quickening the draft for furnaces 
connected with the same. — Sealed six months for InroU 
ment 3Qth March. 

To William Aitkin, of Carron Vale, in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland, Esq. for his having in« 
vented certain improvements in the m^ans for keeping or 
preserving beer, ale, and other fermented liquors. — 30th 
March, 6 months. 

Daniel Towers Shears, of Bankside in the Borough of 
Southwark, in the County of Surrey, coppersmith, for his 
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having invented certain additions to and improvements in 
the apparatus used in distilling^ and also in the process of 
distilling and rectifying. — 31st March, 2 months. 

To James Collier, of Newman Street, Oxford Street, in 
the Parish of Saint Marylebone, in the County of Middle- 
sex, civil engineer, and Henry Pinkus, of Thayer Street, 
Manchester Square, in the same parish. Gentleman, for 
their having invented or found out an improved method and 
apparatus for generating gas for illumination. — 5th AprH, 
6 months. 

To William AUtoft Sunamers, of Saint George's Place, 
Saint George's-m-the-East, in the County of Middlesex 
Engineer, and Nathaniel Ogle, of Milbrook, in the county 
of Hants, Esq. for their having invented certain improve- 
ments in the construction of steam engines and other 
boilers, or generators, applicable to propelling vessels, lo- 
comotive carriages and other purposes. — I3th April, 
6 months. 



UijSt of ]9aunt0 

GRANTED IN SCOTLAND SINCE APRIL, 1829. 



For an improved method of constructing ships' pintles 
for hanging the rudder. To John Lichou, county of Mid- 
dlesex.— 8th July. 

For a machine or engine for dressing of stones used in 
masonry by the assistance of a steam engine, a wind, a 
horse, or a water power. To James Milne, Edinburgh.— 
4th August. 

Vol. v.— Si€ON» Siriii. q 
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For certain improvements in the application of ela:stic 
dense fluids to the propelling or giving motion to ma- 
chinery of various descriptions. To Richard Williams; 
qounty of Middlesex.— 14th August, 

For an improvement in the .construction and setting of 
ovens or retorts for carbonizing coals for the use of gas 
works. To Barnard Henry Brooke county of York.— 
28th August. 

Fof certain improved machinery for preparing or knead- 
ing dough. To Moses Poole, Lincoln's Inn. — 28th Aug, 

For a certain improvement in the article commonly 
called stick stealing ivax. To Peter Rigby Mason, Mid- 
dle Temple. — ^28th August. 

For certaii^ inaprovemeuts in power looms for weaving 
cloth. To William Ranoisbottom, Manchester.- — ^2d Sept. 

For certain improvements on machines or machinery 
fpr scraping, sysreeping^ cleaning, and wateri^ streets^ 
roads, and other ways. To John Boase and Thomas 
Smith, London. — 2A September. 

For certain improvements on machinery for making 
lace, commonly called bobbin net. To John Levers, 
Nottingham. — 7th September. 

For certain improvements in machinery for propelling 
vessels, and giving motion to mills and other machinery. 
To William Pool, city of Lincoln. — 16th September. 

For certain improvements in steam engines and in ma- 
chinery for propelling vessels, which improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. To Elijah Galloway, Borourgh 
of Southwark.— 23d September. 
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To Pierre Moreau, at Anyilliers, for a malt mill. 5 years. 

— Jean Mathica Bienbar, Paris, for an- oil mill. 10 years. 

— Jean Henry Tastevin, Alius, for a mechanism to throw silk. 
10 years. 

— Gally-Ghizalat, Versailles, for improvements in aerostatic lamps. 
10 years. 

— Marie Louis Pierre Lambert, Paris, for improved *' Bretelles." 
5 years. 

— Rodolph Walz, Paris, for anapparatos he calls " hydroconion/' 
or " rain-bath." 10 years. 

— Chi^ny and Marsaux, Paris, for a static lamp, called *^ Chrono- 
meter." 10 years. 

— Barth, Hardy, and Favecrs, Paris, for improved coach springs. 
10 years. 

— - Jean Megempnt, St. Eti^nne, for a loom batt to weave ribonds. 
10 years. 

— Sorel Ecouch^, for an improved lamp, he calls " Ph^nom^ne 
Capillaire.** 5 years. 

— Auguste Ghx)slard and Son, Nevers, for an apparatus to domestic 
baths. 5 years. 

— Trouillier Fr^res, Paris, for an improved knife-case. 5 years. 

— Mention and Wagner, Paris, for a process to manufacture black 
enamel. 5 years. 

— Jean Rien, Andure, for improvements in silk throwing machines. 
5 years. 

— Jean Pierre Collain, Sabran, for a curved chimney and heating 
apparatus. 15 years. 

— Joseph Delmontey, Paris, for a lathe to manu&ctcre cylin- 
drical screws. 5 years. 

— Beleurgey, Paris, for an improved powder-horn. 15 years. 

— Mazel, Son, and Co. Paris, for a machine to liberate the horse 
from carriages. 10 years. 

— Chaper, Grenoble, for a system of highway roads. 15 years* 

— Edward Honk^, Paris, for a machine to calender cloth, 5 years. 

— Charbonnier-Delage, Paris, for bandages he calls '* ^ la 
Duchesse." 5 years. 

— Jacques Come Jamet, Paris, for a new steel to beat fire. 5 
years. 
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To Jean Francois Courhaut, Chalons, for a hydraulic machine. 
5 years. 

— John Ogden, Paris, for an apparatus to redress deformities of 
the body. 10 years. 

— Thomas Delisle, Paris, for a balance sieve. 10 years. 

— Andr^ MaiUard, Bordeaux, for a geometrical instrument. 10 
years. 

— Francois Touchard, Sen. Paris, for an apparatus to prevent 
the overturning of carriages. 15 years. 

— Caplain, Sen. Rouen, for a machine to dress cloth. 15 years. 

— Bernard Romain, Bagnols, for a method to learn to read, 
10 years. 

— Keverchon Sen. St. Eti^nne, for a loom to weave at once 
several ribonds. 15 years. 

— Meisonier, Paris, for a process to extract the colouring parts 
of various ingredients. 15 years. 

— Biran and St. Leger, Paris, for a hydraulic cement. 5 years. 

— Edward Delarue, Paris, for water-closets. 5 years. 

— Louis Grillard, Paris, for typographic characters, in stucco, 
&c. 5 years. 

— Fraise and Vallat, St. Eti6nne, for a loom batt to weave 
ribonds. 5 years. 

— Rouvrad and Jouffray, Vienna, for a machine to cut the 
thread of shawls. 10 years. 

— Roque-Ferrier, Paris, for a method to learn the rules of cal- 
culation. 10 years. 

— John Price, Paris, for a wool spinning machine. 10 years. 

— Louis Ferdinand Jacquin, Beauvais, for a moving power. 10 
years. 

— Millet, Paris, for a portable chimney or fire-grate. 10 years. 

— Teste and Campbell, Paris, for a new system of stereotypes. 
10 years. 

— Favreau, Paris, for paper machinery. 15 years. 

— Henry Thferion, Amiens, for a press to manufacture tiles, 
bricks. 15 years. 

— R^n^ Monnet, Paris, for an apparatus to bum plaster, coke, 
&c. 15 years* 

— Grafi^, Liege, for a pump he caUs " Le Beige." 15 years. 

— Bosq, Giraud, and Tavoil, Auriol, for a system of machinery 
to ms^e bricks. 15 years. 

— - Simon Courtiez, Grenoble, for a machine to grind com. 10 
years. 

— Cattois and Adde, Paris, for metallic staircases. 15 years. 

— Granger, Louviers, for a raising machine in manufacturing 
cloth. 10 years. 
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To Chevalier de Curt, V^sm, for eccmoiiiical stores in cast iron. 
5 years. 

— I« CcHute Hneix, Paris, for a process to manu^eurtore iHiite 
chocolate. 5 years. 

— Pierre Francois Toussaint, P^uris,for locks hecalls "* haplodnite." 
5 years. 

— Scalabre, Amiens, for a process to manufacture cotton velTet. 
5 years- 

— SeUque, Paris, for a baker's kneading trough. 10 years. 

— Silvant, Paris, for a lamp he calls " Silvantlamp" 10 yea». 

— Sean Marie Souchon, Paris, for a process of dying blue. 15 
years. 

— Neuhaus-Maisonneuve, Paris, foi a baker*s kneading trough. 
15 years. 

— Dupai^, Paris, for a liquid soap. 15 years. 

— Pierre Rambaud, Eymet, for improvements in the loom batt. 
10 years. 

— Mackintosh, Glasgow, for a process to increase the combus • 
tion of fuel. 10 years. 

— Koechlin and Schlumberger, Muhlhausen, for a winding ma- 
chine. 10 years. 

— Viviant and Son, Paris, for a system of coadies he calls " an 
impulsive. " 10 years. 

— John Byrne Madden, Passy, for a steam-coach. 10 years. 

— Kerre, David, Nimes, for a loom to weave several pieces at 
once. 5 years. 

— Breton and Rouilly, Lyons, for improvements in Jaquart 
looms. 5 years. 

— Chretion and Sourd, Lyons, for a ribbon-loom. 5 years. 

— Guitton and Eynard, Paris, for a lamp, the call ^' spiral lamp.'' 
5 years. 

— Diz6, Paris, for an ink he calls " Asphaltic." 5 years. 

— Leckien, Rouen, for a machine to split dyewood. 5 years. 

— Vavasseur and Lenoir, Paris, for an artificial fur. 5 years. 

— Flalaret and Benoit, Paris, for a process to dye cotton fiist 
black. 5 years. 

— Bauzon, VergaillM, for a pruning knife. 5 years. 

— Delacoux, Paris, for an improved guitar. 5 years. 

— Joseph RouUet, Lyons, for a loom batt with several shuttles. 
5 years. 

— John Dixon, Benfeld, for a warping milL 5 years. 

— Baignel, Lyons, for a system of navigation on rapid rivers. 15 
vears. 

— Brown, Paris, for an improved harp. 15 years. 

— Carpentier, Paris, for improvements in sick beds. 15 years. 

— Hervieu, Nantes, for a new filter in refining sugar. 10 years. 
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Ti» Gkiiftefi, FbA, for improvements in combs. 10 fean. 

— Walle-Stacs, Steemberck, for a moveable pulpit; 5 years. 
^-4- OudiniQEt-Ijttbdi Peris, ior horse-hair stuffs/ 10 years. 

— Bouveret and Cordier, Paiis, for a harmonieal ^ute, 1.0 y^urs. 

— Jaeobiaiid Vaxmy, BoDtie, for a process to extract the indigo. 
15 years. 

-rr \Dnmoirt (Juiien) Paris, for improvements in' the shiste, to 
clarify sugar. 15 years. 

— Ghayrles Thomius, Paris, for a plunging apparatus. 15 years. 
-^ William Denton, -London^ for a steam coach. 10 years. 

T- D^us^e, Parisy for todbs more econoxnically to sink artisan 

wells, i years. 
-^ Joseph Verden, FsmA^ » new sort of breads &c. 10 years. 

— Ghaussenot, Paris, for a new fire-place or stove, with regula- 
tor. 10 years. 

-r- Ribourt Senior, Paris, for metallic almanacks. 5 years. 

— Jorez & Co. Paris, for improvements in oil doth and varnished 
ieaiJier. 5 years. 

— Frichot, Paris, for a process to manu&icture ornaments and 
mprble, 5 yelEUrs* 

Etienne Lasgoriux, Paris, for improvements in his kneading 
trough. 10 yjBars. 

— Charles Guigo, Lyons^ for an improved loom, 10 years. 
Nicolas Bidermajon, Lyons, for a plaster mill. 10 years. 

: — Desmant's Son, Pwris, for improvements in his " aqua pede.^ 

5 years. 

-— Boyer and Boujade, Beziers, for improvements in stills. 5 
years. 

— Abbott, London, for improved machinery to felt. > 15 years. 

— Axitmie George, Lyons, fpr a tiireshi^grmill. 10 years. 

— - Portal, Bourdeaux, for a new boiler to steam navigation. 15 
yearsi 

— William Newton, hondaa, for improvements in Lever's bob- 
bixmet machine* 15 years. 

J^cias Sulot^'lDijjon, for a new harmonieal table. 15 years. 
Galy-Casalet, Versailles, for improvements in his aerostatic lamp. 
10 years.. 

— Pimont, Dawretab, for a process to spin wool without oil, 

6 years. 

— Trulfaut, Paris, for improvements in hanging rudders. 5 
years. 

— Dudos, Paris, for an universal dock. 5 years. 

— Jean Joseph Fayard, Paris, for a method of measuring fire- 
wood. 10 years. 

— D'Hardivjllier, Paris, for a process of oil-paint, he calls '* auto- 
chrosie." 10 years. 
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To Chaiiflfienoit and AlUette, Paris, for a hamp of a level erf water. 

10 years. 
-^ Jean Pierre Mengeant, Pontaudemer, for Ixnlers with hollow 

feet. 15 years. 

— Brian Adams^ London, for improvements in constructing can- 
nons. 15 years. 

— Philqype and Montibland, Paris, for machinery to mannfsc- 
tnre carriage- wheels. 15 years. 

— Lahove, Toulouse, for a biker's 1m<>Mding trough. 10 years. 
— - Abraham Jaccond, Lyons, for improvements in carriage-wheels. 

10 years. 

— BemarcfBriest, Troyes, for a mm^hmp he calls " additicHuiair." 
5 years. 

— Le Roy-Barr^, Sedon, for cardes in strong leather. 5 years. 

— Kerre Fase, Paris, for a stoppage to carriages. 10 years. 

— F^ranf^ns Crozel, La Chatte, for a mill for throwing silk. 15 
years. 

— Oudinet-Lutel, Paris, for improvements in horse hair stuflFs. 
10 years. 

— Samuel Dalton, Paris, for improvements in manufacturing 
buttons. 15 years. 

— Charles Dien, Paris, for metallic circles to globes. 5 years. 

— Sellique, Paris, for a moveable bottom to baker's ovens. 10 
years. 

— Le Blanc Marconnoy, Paris, for a kitchen apparatus. 

— Bitmzac, Paris, for an apparatus he caUs " chimney with 
moveable fire-place." 

— Jaq[nes TuiUiere Junion, Auch, for a continual distillery. 15 
yeacs. 

-^ Leture, Paris, for a calorifire. 15 years. 

— Jaqties Nicolas L'Bpine, Parii^, for an apparatus to li^xt 
apartments. 10 years. 

-^ Joseph Dyor, Manchester, for a machine to coil the cdtton on 

bobbms. 15 y6drs. 
— ^ Antcm Reyb^, Paris, for a prdcess to dry all sorts of wood 

and timber. 5 years. 

— Dulac-Delapierre, Paris, for a process to manufoctnre bread. 
5 years. 

— Chaumette, Paris, for a new set of playing cards. 15 years. 

— Rousseau, Paris, for a niethod io nmke shoes with wdbUen or 
cotton stufifis. 5 years. 
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Art. III.— On Heating and Ventilating Hot Houses. 



To the Editors cf the London Journal of Arts, 8^c. 

Gbhtlbmsn, — Of all plans hitherto adopted for heating hot 
houses, that by means of boiling water seems to have obtained 
a decided preference. Various alterations and improvements 
have, taken place since the origin of the system, but all the pro- 
jectors haye gone, and still go, upon the supposition that a cis* 
tern, with returning pipe or pipes are absolutely necessary, and 
which consequently renders the apparatus more complicated and 
expensiye than the plan of heating by boiling water requires. 

Hie last and greatest improvement upon this system of heat- 
ing,^ is allowed, I believe, to have been made by Mr. Weeks.f 



* For a description of Week*s Patent, see page 83. 
Vol. v.— Second Sbribs. r 
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His plan is to have a broad, flat» thin pipe, extending from the 
boiler to the fleer end of the house, with ledges raised upon the 
top of it, for the purpose of retaining water thereon and pro- 
ducing vapour ; at the end of this pipe is a small cistern, and 
into this cistern not only one pipe is introduced, but two return- 
ing pipes; one of great and another of smaller dimensions, 
either of which is to be used at the discretion of the gardener. 
Now it appears to me, that by proper management, the system 
requires ndther cistern, returning pipe or pipes, nor water re- 
tained upon the top of them for producing vapour, and that the 
present plans (if I am not mistaken) are far, very fax, from being 
the best that the system of heating hot houses by boiling water 
is capable of being reduced to. 

I do not wish to depreciate the ability of so deserving a man 
as Mr. Weeks, whose plans are so highly spoken of in that ex- 
cellent publication, the (>ardener^s Magazine, but having, as I 
think I have, discovered a more effectual and less expensive 
method, I cannot withhold my improvement upon the system 
from the public, although my plan may interfere with those of 
professional projectors upon the subject, it is original, and in^ 
fringes u|)on none which have hitherto preceded it ; and now I 
shall endeavour to exemplify my views upon the best mediod of 
heating hot houses by boiling water, and also of ventilating them 
when the temperature is too high, by the accompanying sketches, 
(see Plate V.) and a very short description of the same; 

Fig. 1> is a cross section of the' hot house and back shed; 
taken through the pit wall opposite to^the boiler at thB end of the 
hot house ; fig. 2, is an elevation 6f -part of the front of the pit, 
shewing the hot wat^ pipe resting upon cast iron btackets^ 
which support the coping, and also the fire flue, with brackets 
in front, supporting a striiig course of stone ; 'fig. 3, is an eleva- 
tion of the ventilator, shewing tiie shutters half open ; a, is the 
boiler ; b, b, b, the hot water pipe ; c, c, the viqpour tabes ; d, d, 
the flues ; e, the string course of stone laying over the flues ; 
f, iron brackets which support the string course, the pipe, and 
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tiie eopiiig in front ; g, four inch brick work round the pit; A. k^ 
the coping of the pit wall. 

In reference to the ventilating apparatus, i, i, i, are the shut- 
ters ; k, k, k, apertures in the brick wall, opposite to each sash of 
the hot house; I, I, I, the connecting rods for moving all the 
shutters simultaneously ; m, m, loops through which the connect- 
ing rods pass ; n, a rack at the end of the connecting rod, which 
is acted upon by a toothed segment o, upon the lever/?; and 
9» is a pinion taking into a similar toothed segment at the oppo- 
site end of the lever/?, which pinion is worked by a winch r, 
shewn in fig. 1. 

First, of Heating. — ^The furnace and boiler may be placed be- 
hind any part of the back wall, at the option of the architect ; 
he may also indulge his &ncy in the direction of the fire flue, 
supposing at the same time that he is conversant in the erection 
of boilers and fire flues. And here I beg leave to observe, that 
gentlemen, out of nine cases in ten, had better employ men of 
experience in those matters, than become self-acting architects^ 
as is too much the case at present. 

The boiler may be of the usual size and form, suitable to the 
extent of space intended to be measured, by the fire flue and boil« 
ing water ; but it must have its top firmly covered, and in the 
cover a light self-acting valve, very easily worked, that a little 
steam may be retained upon the surfeu^e of the water, which 
gives a little quicker motion to the water £owing through the 
I^pe ; I say pipe, for I have only one pipe in the whole apparatus: 
the upper aperture in the boiler to be plaped six inches below 
the top, and from this point begins the pipe, of six inches bore> 
laid perfectly level, which will convey the water in any direction 
whatever, -and to every part of the house, if desired; and the 
returning end of this pipe may be thrown into any part of the 
boiler near the bottom, say twelve inches below the upper, ap^- 
tur^, which twelve inches of fell, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, must be given by an elbow in the pipe, and this elbow 
may be placed in any part of its course, providing tbc^t the iprchi- 
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tect> carefully observes to increase the length of the vertical tubes, * 
hereafter described, should he place any between the elbow and 
the boiler, in the returning end of the pipe; that is to say, he 
must in all cases make those tubes as high as the top of the boiler. 

The pipe may be composed of castings, either flat, square or 
round — say in four feet lengths, with an aperture in each, or 
every other casting, of the same size as the bore of the pipe, ot 
any lesser aperture, if preferred, with a tube, standing as much 
above the top of the pipe, as the top of the pipe is below that of 
the boiler, to prevent the water from running over ; these aper- 
tures give air and motion to the water, and serve at the same 
time to admit any quantity of vapour into every part of the house ; 
and when they are not wanted to give out vapour, or when they 
emit too much, they may be covered or stopped up, at the dis- 
cretion of the gardener, leaving, however, two or three open 
to give vent ' to the rotative motion of the water. The pipe may 
be placed various ways in the house, but I shall place mine, (as I 
intend building one for my ovm use), on the wall of the pit, as 
shevni in the section, supported by thin brackets of cast iron, 
resting upon a string course of stone above the fire-tiled flue, 
leaving the front open, and also a sufficient space round the pipe, 
that the heat emitted therefrom may difluse itself through 
every part of the house ; and over the pipe, and above the top 
of its tubes, I shall place the coping of the pit wall, which rests 
in front, upon the same brackets as the pipe, and at the back 
upon a four inch wall of brick, as shewn in the elevation and 
section ; which coping will be thoroughly heated by the pipe and 
its apertures when the furnace is at work; and, when once 
heated, together with the heat of the pipes, will keep up the 
temperature of the house, after the furnace has ceased to work, 
a much longer time than any plan hitherto adopted. 

Should the gardener vdsh at any time to give the vines a good 
steaming, by entirely filling the house with vapour, the above 
plan is well calculated for doing it, and requires nothing more 
than stopping the supply of water* to the ^ boiler, and reducing 
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the surface of water to two or three inches* below the upper aliai'- 
ture in the boiler; and by keeping down the safety valve when 
the water is boiling, he may steam in any way,' or in any part of 
thehousehe pleases, by keeping such vapour tubes'Open or shut, 
as best suits his purpose. 

' Second, on Ventilation. — ^The most general method 'of ventilat- 
ing hot houses, is by opening the top and front sashes, which 
practice is attended' vidth much trouble, and sometimes with dan- 
ger' to the vines, should sudden squalls of win4 and rain come on 
unexpectedly when the sashes are open, and more particularly 
where only one gardener is kept. 

The plan I propose to adopt, is to have an aperture through 
tibe back wall, twenty inches in height by fifteen inches in width, 
opposite to each sash; and these apertures are to be placed at the 
top of the house, whatever height the house may be, opening 
into a back shed, which is to extend the whole length of the hot 
house;- two thirds of. this shed in length mast be left open in 
front, and the roof supported by pillars ; the remaining parts, 
and bolii ends of the building, must be enclosed by a solid virall 
from the foundation to the height of the eaves, but both ends* 
of the building, from the eaves upwards, must be left quite open, 
to give a free circulation of air; and, if thought necessary, a few 
old fashioned dormer windows might be made in the roof.- In 
this shed the frimace and boiler will be placed ; it vnll also an- 
swer as a store house for coals and other articles, and it is evi^ 
dent that the roof vdll check the sharp cutting- winds frx)m the 
north, so much complained of by gardeners, and against the^lan 
of ventilating through the back wall of a hot house, without at 
all impeding a free circulation of air through these apertures into 
the hot house, when the sliding shutters, which I propose to 
adopt; are open. 

These sliding shutters, which are intended to run in grooves 
at top and bottom, may be placed either in the hot house or in 
the back shed ; and I propose that the whole of them, as per 
elevation, be connected together for ventilating one house, whe- 
ther such house be large or small ; so that if one is moved by 
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tk^Wf^l^ whole will open at 

t^i^.Bsip^e. $une» ^oid. thi^ CMi.be done almost inatantaneoudy, to 
any degree the g^xden^may require. 

The method is very simple, and I presume will ' be easily ^un- 
derstood, by referring to the elevation and section. I should 
recGonmend the riiutters and machinery being fixed in the back 
shedi ai^d let the «xle of the pinion wheel extend tiirough the 
wajlfintp the hot hou^e, and project two or three- inches from the 
ftce.of the wall^ frar the purpose of working the winch, and the 
gai^^nder may, without going out of the house, regulate the 
shutters to any degree he pleases, almost in an instant ; and 
should there be two. houses adjoining to eachother, two seg- 
ment9 may be worked upon a i common centre by the same 
pinion# .right and left, with each of their connecting rods and 
shutters, by making the axle of the pinion to slide from one 
segmepat to the other, or by what is technically termed^ throwing it 
in and oytpigeBU ; by this plan no sliding top sashes are required, 
and all their pullies, cords, weights, catches, &q. &c. are avoided, 
apd tlfe ugly appearance of their descending cords, weights, &c. 
are dispensed with. 

I need scarcely mention^ that the front sashes of a hot house 
m^j be worked upon the same principle as the back shu|;ters, if 
required ; and as the connecting rods are so small, they would 
be almost invisible, if they were fixed tp the stiles of the shutters 
exacftY opposite to the . cross bars of the windows, and they 
would be out' of the way of every thing; and the sashes would 
be worked with greater accuracy, and less danger than by hand,, 
and the whole house ventilated, front and rear, in a minute of 
limey however large (v small such house may be ; and in almost 
any house the ocxmecting rods might be made to pass the stems 
of the vines, without doing the least injury to any thing, or dis- 
turbing any pots or other things which may be placed on tiie 
sifl of the windows. 

The back shutters may. be made of three quarters of inch 
boards ; each shutter eonsisting of- two boards,, with- a tongued 
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tnd fprocMned jdttk ki tii6 MiddVi^ nd Ife toBbtttAkgvbitk-Wifut 

wbidi will senre as battens to brace and BUmgfli CP item ; a» 
Ikat in point of eooiioiiE^y notihii^ can be dbespiT or Icnr eipcB* 
ttve tban tfak j^an of ▼entilating hot booMi, and liie plan it at 
irai adapted for cireolar iron 1006 as it ii for tttB sCiai|g|it 
pftCTcd ones* 

If die connecting rods to the dmtters were of timi witrngjit 
vtsftkf fiHUMled on ftkt lower e^^es, iiwitipad of wood, fttiimii|g in 
loopa^ and not alkwiiig thedmttas to vert on liie lower giw^, 
tiMjr woaM woric easier; and as liie piiee of iron k msdiyubf , 
I dunk it preiendile^ and would l ecoB un e n d iron instead of wood. 

I WBkf G^endeaiaiy 

YotuB, &c. 

O^. Kifowus. 
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7^0 the Editors of the London Journal of Arts. 



QmsFwuKMEM^ — 11ierea|ipeanlDbeaiopinionanioi^a 
iUeeksaef penona^ diatftwoiild be desmMelo bsfepateaia 
gisiitcd at a irei3F disap rate, on die •groond diat tbeir ki^ priee 
acts pnjodicianj in dieddog and amodkring kiTentton^ Tbat 
ki^ prices da in soaaa^ 'flMasiffe act as a dieek upon tteikiuti* 
ffication of patenta is UaSy but it does no€ dn'jfe wBow xotOt 'ft 
dbscka Bfentioi^ ixwtoKfVBntBtaooB are better paidwidioQt a 
Mtcat dnnudie? woold be l^di one. and it is not ^oMtiLtiStA 
i ttf ento iB of efery fiaap and degree idiooid takeptteafbtltfi ibiSat 
uifcntions. Tberefoie ki^ price ec sobk eciaifileiit^aieci^ m^ 
stead of^bcing iuimkia sy is *i|nite neasisBfy iio lestwan" tfcose •fcom 
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lushii^iiito the career pfr patentees,: who rare nottproyided with, 
meansfior'pursuing.it with: a prospect of. advantage- to themselves 
^an(l^to the;, community. 

, Useful jnventora are of three classes ; . the first ^re, men pf genius, 

^(^pable of producing. important. inventions that;involve the. entire 

..prpjedpg of . new: machines, or .remodelling of existing ones/ and 

die organization of new or complicated processes and systems of 

working. These are very- few. 

, : .The,8ecoBd,are men who have not so extensive a scope of ima- 
gination and intellect as to project new S3rstems or great changes, 
and to organize, the means of effecting-them, but who are, capable 
of making marked, improvements upon existing.sy«tems; and ma- 
chinery, or partial changes in them. This class is considerable. 

The third class is made up of men of small imagination, who 
are not capable of any great originality of thought, but who have 
a certain ingenuity which they can apply to the things that come 
within the .range of their observation, and possess a tact for cor- 
rectly and accurately executing that which they conceive. Their 
province is to improve in detail, to give a finish to the detached 
parts of the extensive combinations formed by superior minds, and 
to fill up the chasms that occur frequently in the plans of the 
greatest inventors. Happily this class is ' immense, being spread 
thickly over the whole body of mechanics, from the manu£Bu:turer 
and engineer down to the lowest workman ; such men constitute 
expert. mechanicians., ' wlio ,are never at a loss, for expedients for 
overcoming the practical di^&culties of detail that occur in their 
business, and are perpetually makipg triflings inventions which 
they^equire. for nnmediateiappUcation. M > ; ; 
^ ; li^ow.the first And. seucond of these clajsses are the only ones that 
do much gpod, or. gain^much > by ;.ta]dng patents for their inven- 
tions, , because it. is; only, those two classes who ^produce inventions 
Imv^ra sufiSciency; of originality ^ or quantity of invention, to 
make them><4ea]^y.4^nable as distinct prc^perty^-and to give them 
a^jinherent^ value: indi^duaQy. - ,• . . to . 

Tlie-thir4:t;^ass-;iure rrestiw^ their 
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iaventions, some because they know trell that their inventions ire 
ikot worth patents, and others who are too vain or ignorant to be 
aware of that fact, because of the high cost of patents. And it is 
wdl that they are restrained, for their inventions are seldom or 
ever worth patents in the hands of {K)or men, even if those patents 
could be had for nothing ; because in general no one invention of 
that class would give, individually, an additional value w^nrtli 
notice to the machine or process to which it is applied. 

The reward which inventors of this class obtain, is in the sa* 
perionty which they gradually acquire over their co m pe ti t o ts in 
business, and the consequent increase of emplo3nnent (x profit, 
and that is likely to be folly equivalent to the value of their m- 
ventions. 

Trifling inventions do sometimes rise into value as patents, and 
become very beneficial to the public, in the hands of manu&c* 
torers who ^ve money and connection. But then that vahie 
ii not the inherent value of the inventions themselves, which 
wooid have been as nothing in the hands of poor men, but it 
nises from their being made the medium for a beneficial applica* 
tion of capital, and the chief merit due to the inventors is not for 
thcar skill as artists in having made the invention, but for their 
astivity and energy as tradesmen. 

Of t^ tiiere are several examples. For instance^ Bramah's 
pen-holders, Mordan's pencil-cases, Felton's knife-sharpeners, &c. 

In these cases the inventions themselves were trivial, and pro- 
bably neither of those patents, if offered for sale in the begin- 
flfaig; would have bibught £.50, because the chief profit to be 
laade by them wa$ not due to any thing the inventicm itself pos- 
ttSMd, but to the capital and skill and activity which tiie manu- 
facturer would devote to making and keeping a trade^ for wfaidi 
the invention and patent were only a gnrand-work. 

A poor'man might have had either of those patents, and never 
htfve made any Hung by it, even if the patent had been given him 
Ibr-flAtfaing; bot they are all saidrtohsre grown into ooniiderabls 
tMi&4tt the handfr <if tkt indMhiab "Who hdd di^n. 

Vol. v.— Second Series. i 
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Income now to the principal pointon which the advocates of cheap 
patents hold themselves strong, viz. the case of a man of real 
genius, great imagination, and vigorous mind, who having made 
a valuable discovery, is unable from poverty to procure a patent, 
and is therefore obliged either to give up his invention for nothing, 
or to bury it for ever in his own mind. Such cases may occur, 
but thev are rare. 

In general, if the author of an important invention is found 
among the ranks of the poor, doubtless he will have more difficul- 
ties to cope with than if he were rich, but if he be really a superior 
man, and of a cast to produce inventions that are worth cultiva- 
tion for their own strength, the price of a patent will not prevent 
his invention from being brought forwards, because he will find 
wealthier men to assist him. And if he has not enough address 
and skill in the world to do that, how will he have enough to 
force his invention into use, against opposition and difficulties of 
every kind, even should you give him a patent for nothing, and 
a bonus besides ? I marvel much that this point should still need 
argument, and in truth it is waste to argue about it, when we have 
examples that set the question at rest. 

Some of our greatest inventors have been absolutely poor men, 
and others, if not poor, were at least both unwilling and unable, 
in the beginning of their career, to risk themselves the price 
of a patent, and the expenses of subsequent trials ; and cases are 
daily occurring of manufacturers paying the expenses of patents 
and experiments for their workmen, for a share in the patent right 
of an invention they have thought valuable. A considerable portion 
of the patents taken out in the manufacturing districts, are on 
this footing, which shews that the difficulty of union between 
capitalists and inventors has been much exaggerated. 

After all, the advocates of cheap patents make a much more 
mighty stumbling block of this first cost of a patent than it really 
is/ and they seem to consider it as the great impediment to inven- 
tion ; which being removed, invention would flourish with a luxu- 
riance hitherto unseen. Now the real cause which under the pre- 
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sent law represses inventioii and makes capitalists loth to specu- 
late in inventions, is the nncertainty which reigns through every 
stage of a patent, from the beginning to the end ; uncertainty, 
first, whether the invention will answer, and secondly, whether 
the patent will stand the brunt of an action at law, through which 
ordeal it will surely have to pass, so soon as it has become profit- 
able to the inventor. Both, of liiese points can only be settled at 
great ezpenser and it is the fear of that espense, and not the first 
cost of a patent, which deters men from taking up the inventums 
of odiers and ought to deter all prudent men of small means 
from attempting to take out patents and work them at their own 



If patents were given for nothing, many poor inventors would 
injure themselves by neglecting their proper occupations for the 
imaginary rewards held out by a patent, and very few would be 
any the forwarder for it, for the simple reason that fiircing inven- 
tions into use, does require and will require under any law that 
can be contrived, money as well as invention, and therefore those 
who have not money should not undertake it. 

To sum up, the men whom the law should invite to devote 
themselves to invention and to take patents are, first, those who 
have skill to produce considerable inventions, and who have eitlier 
themselves money to try their inventions and bring them to bear* 
or address to induce richer men to join them ; and, secondly, those 
who if they can only produce trivial inventions, have means and 
oommerdal skill to found trades upon them. 

But those who have small invention and no money, oug^ to be 
discouraged from taking patents by check of some kind. 

That check is now high price, and if it be removed some, other 
must be applied in its place. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. S. 
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I'd William Clutterbuck, of Ozlebrook, nedv Stroud, 
in the County of Gloucester, Shear-^maker, for At> 
having invented certain Improvements in the Shears 
used for cutting or cropping of Woollen Cloth,^, and 
other Fabrics requiring shearing. — [Sealed 21st Nov. 
I8S9.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

'* My improTemenls in the shears used for cutting or crop- 
ping woollen cloths and other fabrics, ^PP'y ^o the old 
^construction of hand shears, or to those employed in the 
machines called Harmers ; which improvements consist, 
first, in a new shape or form given to the edge of the 
uppermost blade of the shears, commonly called the runner 
blade ; second, in an improved construction and adapta^ 
tien of springs connecting the blades, in place of what is 
eommonly called the bow of Uie shears ; and third, in a new 
node of adjusting the set or position of the edges of the 
blades of the shears to each other. 

'' The new form given to the runner blade, aA first above 
laefitietBed, is intended to prevent the injury frequently ' 
sustained by the scraping of the edge of the runner blade 
of the oh) shears, upon the face of the cloth (generally 
termed beating), which injury is caused by the edge of 
the runner blade (standing nearly perpendicular to th^ 
bed) pressing or rubbing up the face of the cloth after it 
has given a cui» acrd if^ in the act of springing back or 
returning. 

'* In my improved shears, 1 make the edge or cutting 
part, commonly called the plank of the runner blade, as 
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Bcarl}' horizontal and coincideiit with the bed on which 
the cloth is placed as I convenieotly can. cooaequently 
when the blade springs back off the ledger blade, after 
haring cut or cropped the pile, it presents to the iSEice of 
the cloth a nearly flat smooth surfiicey and not the catlioig 
edge, as heretofore. This will be fully undentood by re* 
ferring to the drawings (see Piate V.) in which fig. 4, is 
a section taken through the two blades of the shearSf in 
a vertical direction ; a, is the fixed or ledger blade, and 
b, is the moveable or runner blade, sliewing the beat 
shape of the blade, and the cutting edge ate, which being 
seen in the following figures of the drawings, lequire 
DO further explanation, as the form must be obvioMS by 
inspection. 

** The second head of my improvements consists in the 
oonstruction and adaptation of springs to the sheaia in a 
new way, one of which is a coiled spring to be applied 
at the shanks or ends of the blades, and the other a mode 
of attaching bow springs to the upper sides of the blades, 
in place of the springs or bows commonly affixed |o the 
shanks, by which improved construction of spring, I am 
enabled to take apart the blades of the shears when rer 
qoired, for the purpose of repairing or grinding, without 
injury to the springs^ or heating the bow, which must be 
the case in grinding the ordinary shears. Figs, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, are several representations, of the improved shears, 
with the new constmction of coiled spring, which I 
purpose to place at the shanks or ends of the blades ; a, 
is the ledger or fixed blade, with its shank piece e, and 
leafy*; 6, is the runner or moveable blade, with the coiled 
or convolute spring d, d, extending from its- shank, and 
whic^ coDvokite spring is to- be firmly screwed or bolted 
to the shank e, of the ledger blsKie, by conoectiog the 
two leaves /, together, aa at fig. 5, which is a top view 
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of'the shears, the two blades being put together ready 
for working. Fig. 6^ is a side view of the same. Figs. 7, 
and 8, are top views of the blades, when taken apart. 

*'* The other method, viz. that of applying bow springs 
to- the backs of the blades, is shewn in figs. 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, in which fig. 9, is a plan or horizontal view of 
the shears, with their springs attached, ready for work. 
Fig. 10, is an end view of the same ; fig. 11, a view of the 
face of the runner blade, shewing the mode of attaching 
the springs thereto, and fig. 12, is a vertical section, taken 
across the shears ; a, is the ledger blade ; 6, the runner 
blade ; c, c, two bent springs, attached at one end by 
screws or bolts to the top side of the ledger blade, and at 
the other end by an adjustable nut or screw at the front, 
of' the runner blade. 

'^ By these modes of placing the springs, the inconve- 
nience of the bow of the old shears is obviated, and the 
shearing frame consequently takes much less room, and 
I am enabled also to operate upon the cloth nearly the 
whole length of the blades at one cut. 

*' I propose to communicate the required motion to the 
runner bladejof the improved shears, shewn in figs. 9, and 
10, from a small crank on the frame or carriage of the 
shears, which is to be actuated bv an endless band from 
those working parts of the frame that give motion to the 
crank of the ordinary shearing machines. From the crank 
on the side of the carriage of the shears, the motion may 
be communicated by the connecting rod A, attached at 
one end to the crank, and the other to the lever t, on the 
end of the shafts, which works in bearings in the ends of 
the arms or pieces Ar, k, projecting from the upper side 
of the ledger blade. Upon the shaft t, is the small drum 
i, over which is passed the strap or band m, and connected 
at the other end in the usual way to the lever or ^' bob*' n, 
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which bob or lever is also connected to the ledger 
blade a^ by the strap o, and adjusting screw j9. It will 
be seen by this arrangement of the fMirts^ that the blades 
may be made to cut nearly from end to end, as no part 
of the shears comes in the way of the bed or the cloth. 

'' In order to prevent the runner blade from springing 
off the ledger blade, I cause the hooked part of the 
adjusting stop p^ on the arm /r, to be brought up to the 
back of the runner blade^ which will prevent the blade 
springing too far back. 

" The third head of my improvement, viz. the man- 
ner of adjusting the set of the blades of the shear, will 
be understood by reference to figs. 6, 10, and 11. 

'' In %. 6, it will be seen that on the shank /, of the 
ledger blade a link or ring, r, is shewn with the end of a 
lever ^, bearing in it also ; on the shank is the hook of 
the adjusting screw f, which passes through a hole in the 
lever #, and by screwing up the nut on the screw, the 
strain on the lever and shank of the blade will slightly 
bend the shank, and by that means alter the set of the run- 
ner blade ; which by this contrivance may be adjusted to 
the greatest nicety, without giving any strain to the blades 
or springs. The manner of adjusting the set of the shears, 
having the springs on the top of the blades, is shewn in figs. 
10, and 1 1 , where the end of each spring is connected to 
the runner blade by a screw bolt tc, working in a, slot in 
the blade, with an arm v, extending from the side of the 
spring, into which the worm of the screw g, works as a 
nut ; the screw being supported and kept in its place by 
the frame v ; by turning the screw g, the blade may be 
raised or lowered and the set of the shears adjusted at 
pleasure. 

''' Another plan of adjusting the springs, which may be 
used with the former with good effect, is shewn in the ver- 
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tical section^ fig. 12*, where the spring is seen with it» end 
in the socket x« fastened on the upper side of the ledger 
blade, and by turning the adjusting screws y, z, the spring 
may be moved backward or forwards and by that means 
the blade adjusted^ 

** As there are some parts herein described for the pur- 
pose of rendering my invention better understood^ which 
•re not new, and which I do not intend to claim,. I wish 
it to be particularly observed, that my invention consist, 
first, in the new shape of the runner blade. as described-, by 
which a flat surface is presented to the cloth when off the 
ledger blade.— Secondly, in the new constructions or forms 
of springs, as described and shewn in the figures, and intfae 
mode of applying the same to the blades of the shear.-— 
And lastly, in the manner of adjusting the set of the shear 
blades, as above described.*' — [Inr oiled in the Rallk 
Chapel Office 9 January , 1830.] 

Specification (bawn by Mr. Newton. 



Tb GrEORGE SxRAKERi of Soutk SKields, in the County of 
Durham, Skip Builder^ for his invention of an /i»- 
provement in Ship*s Windlasses, — [Sealed 25th July, 

1829.] 

The object of thisimprovementis to work a ship's windlas8> 
with greater ease and expedition than upon any of the plans 
9i present in use, and consists in a certain piece of me^ 
dianism attached to the windlass and the employment ofa 
peciiliarly formed handspike to work the same. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'*• Peate- V. fig: 19, is a perspective view^of the windlass, 
fitted with my said' improvement on the starboard or sheet 
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anchor side^ but it may be as well here to observe^ that it 
may if required be equally well fitted to the larboard side, 
or to both if thought necessary ; a is the paul bit ; b, is the 
bit head; c, c, is the windlass barrel; d, is a cogged 
band or rack round the windlass barrel^ and e, isa, pinion 
working into the said rack ; /, is the axle on which the said 
pinion is fixed^ and is supported at one end by the bir 
head, and at the other end by the paul bit; g, g, g, g, are 
four circular metal plates with ratchets or teeth cast on or 
rivetted to one side of each of them, as at h, h, h, h, in the 
auxiliary detached figs. 14 and 15, and which shew the im- 
proved parts, on a larger scale. These ratchets are fixed 
firmly in pairs on the axle /, about four or five inches 
asunder ; the teeth on each plate, must be set exactly to 
correspond; and it is then by means of a peculiarly shaped 
handspike hereinafter described, that I act upon these 
teeth or ratchets, forcing round the pinion e ; and thus 
act with great power upon the rack d, which of course 
turns the windlass barrel round. 

Pig. 16, is a representation of the peculiarly formed hand- 
spike: the lower part from the point marked m, is made of 
iron, and is forked at /, and is furnished with two shoulders, 
one on each side, as at n ; now if one of this sort of hand- 
spikes be introduced between each of the two plates, g, g, 
which form a pair, the fork /, being allowed to bestride the 
axley*, the shoulders will rest upon and act against the rat- 
chets A, on both sides, and if these handspikes be only 
worked up and down, like a pump brake, they will force 
the axley*, round, and thus turn the barrel of the windlass, 
while the loss of time occasioned by removing the hand- 
spike of the old form when hove down, and hitting the 
hole on the upper square again at every fetch, will be 
avoided. 

'' {t is evident that this improvement of the ratchet plates 
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and forked handspikes is equally applicable to the main 
axle of the windlass barrel^ and to the axle of the pinion e; 
and it may be proper to observe^ that the ratchet plate or 
wheel may be made single and worked by a handspike 
placed astride of it. 

'' Now whereas^ my said improirement, when applied as 
here shewn to the axle of a pinion^ (which I consider the 
most efficacious mode of applying it) maybe made to ship 
or unship in the bearings of the axle, or to slip in or out of 
gear with the pinion at pleasure. And whereas the ratchet 
plates may be made of c^st-iron^ or of wood strapt with 
iron^ or otherwise. But wherea»> 1 claim as my invention, 
the ratchet plates marked gy and^, whether applied to the 
axle of the pinion, bb here shewn, or to the main 
axle of the windlass banrely as before mentioned; and 
also the forked handspike to be used therewith, which two 
articles together, used for the purpose of giving additional 
power to a ship's windlass, constitute my said improve- 
ment and invention, and such my invention being, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, entirely new, &c. &c." 
-^[^hiroUed in the Inrolment Office, September, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Rotch. 



To William Church, of Heytpood House, near Bir- 
minghanii in the County of Warwick, Esq. for certain 
Improvements in and upon Instruments for sharpening 
Knives and other Edge Tools, and in the Machinery 
or Apparatus for manufacturing the same, — [Sealed 
ISth October, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ My improvements in or upon instruments for sharpen- 
ing^ knives and other edge tools, and in the machinery or 
apparatus for manufacturing the same, consists in the 
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adaptation of two or more peculiarly formed file cut 
pieces of steel, which pieces of steel may be conreniently 
mounted on the handle of a fork, or other handle, or in 
any other way that circumstances may require. 

'' Plate VI. fig. 1, is a face view of one of the said 
pieces of steel, shewing several indentations, and also 
the file cut surface, and the aperture through which the 
shank of the handle passes. Fig. 2, is sm edge view of 
the same. Two of these steel pieces, formed as shewn 
in the drawing, having indentations made exactly to fit 
each other, are placed nearly in connection in fig. 3, and 
joined together in fig. 4 ; both of these figures represent- 
ing the pieces in section. 

" The two pieces of steel, when thus united, may be 
confined by passing the shank of an ordinary fork through 
them, when by resting against the boss the pieces are se- 
cured firmly between it and the handle, as shewn at a, a, 
in figs. 5, and 6, by the ordinary means of attaching 
handles to table forks. 

'' I form these sharpeners, by cutting dies, of whatever 
dimensions may be necessary, out of thin sheet steel, and 
give them the file surface by means of dies in a stamping 
press, and afterwards harden them in the ordinary way 
of hardening steel tools. 

'' When I employ the instrument %s above described 
to sharpening scythes and such like tools, I set them in 
guards, where they are secured and held together by a 
screw, as shewn at %. 7. 

'* It is to be observed, that in the drawing, figs. 1, 2, 
3, and 4, represent the sharpeners as circular pieces, on 
a scale sufiiciently large for sharpening scythes ; but when 
the instrument is to be applied to a table fork, it should 
correspond, or nearly so, with the size and shape of the 
ornamental part of the shank of the fork, whatever that 
may be. 
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^* The apparatus for manufacturing these said improyed 
sharpeners^ consists of peculiarly formed conical dies. 
These dies are cut with indentations corresponding and 
fitting into each other^ in order to cut and mould the 
pieces of plate steel into the required forms^ for produc- 
ing the sharpening tools abore described. The conical 
part of the lower or female die is file cut, by means of 
which the face of the steel disc is similarly impressed ; 
the upper or male die is formed as its counterparty ex- 
cepting the file surface.^— [/nro/ZecI in the Rolls Chapel 
Office, April, 1830.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To John Brumton, of West Bromwich, in the County 
of Stafford, Engineer , for Improvements in the Ap- 
paratus for manufacturing Coal Gas and Coke ; and 
also Improvements in the Method of arranging such 
Apparatus, — [Sealed 2d October, 1828.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

'' My improvements consist, first, of retorts made of cast 
iron, and not casA or lined with fire clay ; of a conical 
shape, for the purpose of facilitating the discharge of 
the coke at the larger end, when the retorts are fixed in 
a vertical position with that end downward ; thereby saving 
much labour and inconvenience in the discharge thereof, 
and also preventing the injury which is occasioned by the 
breaking and reducing to powder, a portion of the coke 
attendant upon the ordinary method of discharging retorts. 
Secondly, in the adaption of a perforated pipe, of a conical 
or other convenient shape to the retorts^ for the purpose 
of enabling the gM to escape freely through the mass of 
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coal when it is of such a nature as to make it desirable 
to facilitate the escape of the gas by some such means. 
Thirdly, in an improved furnace* or fire-place door or 
mouth. Fourthly, in a contrivance for preventing the 
breaking or disturbance of flanches or joints by the ex* 
pansion and contraction of the hydraulic main, or the pipes 
leading thereto. Fifthly, in improvements in the arrange- 
ment of various parts of gas apparatus ; which armnge- 
ments, and also the improvements in the various apparatus, 
are set forth in the annexed drawings and the explanations 
thereof. (See Plate VI.) 

** Any convenient number of my retorts may be con- 
nected together or placed in beds ; but I have in my 
drawings, confined myself to a set or bed of twelve re- 
torts, considering that that number will be generally useful 
and advantageous. 

^* The same letters or characters refer to the same parts 
in each of the dniwings, and illustrate each other. 

** Fig. 8, is a ground plan of a bed or set of twelve 
retorts; fig. 9, shews the mode of connecting the mouth 
pieces of the retorts; fig. 10, is a cross section. of the 
apparatus, taken vertically ; and fig. 1.1, a sectional plan 
of the upper end of fig. 10, taken at the dotted lines. 

** Fig. 12, is a general elevation, shewing the diorougfa- 
fare under the beds of the retorts for the purpose of dis- 
charging, &c. ; fig. 13, exhibits the bottom cover or stop- 
per of a retort; fig. 14, the perch or support of the coal 
within the retort, and fig. 15, a measure that may be used 
in charging the retorts. 

" The ground plan, fig. 8, represents a double bed of 
retorts, containing six in each, which are marked a, a : a, 
is a wall of fire-bricks passing between the two beds, and 
is supported by a sleeper k, as shewn in fig. 10; B, b, are 
two furnaces heating the two beds of retorts through the 
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flaeto^o, c,o» whiek pasting along the outside of the 
retorts, unite and retun between diem into the fnaifi flue 
leading to the chimney,; mB is shewn more dtstinctly id 
fig. 11. 

' ** Fig. 9> shows the mannerin which the raoudi pieeesare 
conneoted together, \iz. by means of bolts and screws 
passing through the flanches, d, d, d, d. Two ftweh 
pieces, e, 6, extend beyond ^hose of the retorts, resting 
on die piers, b, s, the outer part of which fianehes marked 
q, form supports for the bottom of the flues. 

^'Fig. 10, is across section taken in the dotted line, fig. 8, 
shewing its elevation, with stand, pipes, hydraulic main, 
te. ; A, is the wall dividing the two beds of retorts ; d^ d, 
are the two outside walls or arches connecting the two 
piers B, B, (see fig. IS); Under these arches are two 
walls F, F, supported upon sleepers g, o, and contaimng 
four stoppers, t, t, t, t, for the convenience of withdraw- 
ing, in order to clear out the flues. The four conical retorts 
are marked a, a, a, a, the lower ends of which are shewn 
with their covers in various positions ; j, the lower cover o? 
stopper of a retort, (seen met* e diitincCly in &g: 13). Tb^ 
mode of attaching it to the mouthpiece is shewn, but I do 
not claim any particular Diode of doing it; /, a perch or 
support for the coals within the retort, which is attached 
to a rod g, and passes through the cover j, and is secured 
H% the proper height by the screwed cap A. 

<' The perch is shewn more distinctly in fig. 14; n, an 
upper iX)ver, which when placed on the top of the retort 
and luted in the usual manner, is kept dovm by die pres- 
sure of the lever and weight o, upon the centre of it ; but 
whi^h in case of a stoppage in the pipes, allows it to act as 
a safety valve and tfaei«/by prevent mischief. The end of 
the lever opposite io Ae dne carrying the weight is at- 
tached to the support pib^a perforated pipe inserted into 
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the Tetort for the jmrpose of faoUUatiiig the escape of gas' 
when generadng from small coal ; it is kept in its place at 
the bottom by thq perch /, and at the upper end by the 
cross bar m; H, H^ h, h, figs. 10 and 12, represent tll^ 
fiimace doors; the entrance to each famace consista of a 
firame and two. doors meeting in the middle and there 
forming an angle^ as shewn in the drawings, the one docnr 
iipening upwards and the other downarda. 

^ The lower door is opened when the fire-place wants 
cleaning ; the upper door is. (^ned for the purpose of intro- 
dteing fueU ^ portion of which, lies against the door, pre* 
serving them in a. great degree from the action of the fire, 
and at the same time preventing the escape of a portion of 
heat ; w, the ash pitj in which is placed the water trough 
X ; i> I9) i> I, are cover titles resting on the upper flanebes 
c, o, Sfc^ and upon tb^ waUU A> and D. 

** To prevent any cjqpanmn qf the hydraulic main, or 
die pipes leading thereto breaking or disturbing the 
flanebes or joints ccHmocted therewith, instead of sup- 
portyig the hydiaulic main in the usual manner by means 
of an inflexttj^ column or standard, I interpose or place 
between the hydraulic main and the upper part of the co- 
iuiwn or standard, a crutch or. bearer, the lower part of 
.which is allowed to [Hress uppn one end of a compensaling 
lemer^ t^ the other end whereof a weight, is attached. 
Theses levers and:Weightaare so proportioned to the wdght 
otilie hydraulic main as to allow the crutch apon the up- 
per part kA which the hydraulic main rests, to move up and 
down with it, and thereby prevent the inconvenience 
which might otherwise arise. 

<' As a further means of preventing injury from the ex- 
papsion of the pipe, I fix to the hydraulic main a requisite 
number of dip pipes, each of which descends about three 
inches into the liquid contained in the main ; and through 
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these dip pipes to about the same depth in the liquid, the 
Hy pipes are passed so loosely as to allow the liquid 
to form an hydraulic joint between them ; and therefore 
render a stiff and inflexible joint of the hydraulic main and 
the pipes leading into it unnecessary, and allow them to 
expand and contract by a change of temperature without 
occasioning any inconvenience. 

*^ In the drawings, figs. 10, and 12, r, is an aperture in 
the upper end of the retort through which the gas passes 
into the stand pipes ; s, a stand pipe ; t^ the pipe usually 
called H, pipe, leading from the stand pipe Sy to the Hy- 
draulic main ; a, a branch and bonnet in the middle of 
* the pipe t, for the convenience of cleaning it ; w, the hy- 
draulic main ; x, a dip pipe fixed to the main, and through 
which the end of the pipe t, passes so freely as to allow 
the liquid to form an hydraulic joint between them. 

** The particular parts I have now described, and the 
advantages of my arrangement of them, will be evident, 
from an examination by any person of ordinary attain- 
ments, of the figs. 10, and 12. The thoroughfare under 
the beds of retorts for the purpose of discharging them 
with considerably less labour (and with less injury to the 
coke) than by any other means : together with the furnace 
mouths H, the ash pit w, and water trough x, are dis- 
tinctly shewn in fig. 13. The retorts with their covers, 
and the mode of securing the upper cover, so as also to 
make them serviceable as safety valves, is distinctly shewn 
in fig. 10. The hydraulic joint connecting the hydraulic 
main and pipe leading into it, and also the crutch and 
compensating lever, are fully illustrated fay the figures 
10, and 12. 

Fig. 15, the vessel which 1 use for charging the retort,, 
is made of proper capacity for containing the charge of 
one retort, and when placed over it, by withdrawing a 
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.liding bottom, which is 6tted to it for the purpose, the 
contents are emptied into the retort. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrolment Office, April, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by the Patentee. 



To Angelo Benedetto Ventura, of Cirencester Place, 
Fitzroy Square, in the County of Middlesex, Pro^ 
fessor of Music, for his having invented certain Im- 
provements on the Harp, Lute, and Spanish Guitar, 
—[Sealed 21st. February, 1828.] 

The subject of this Patent is a newly constructed musical 
instrument with strings, combining the principles of the 
harp, lute or lyre, and the guitar in one instrument, by 
which the treble strings may be stopped upon finger 
boards, for the purpose of producing the higher notes of 
the musical scale. 

The instrument may be constructed in various ornamen- 
tal forms : that shewn in Plate VI. at fig. 21^ b principally 
reconmiended. The middle of tbie instrument has the or- 
dinary strings of the lute^ but on the side are the finger 
boards and strings of the guitar, and additional strings and 
finger boards for producing the highest notes. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the construction of the 
.nstr&ment further, as the figure above alluded to renders 
t perfectly, evident, and as to the method of playing upon 
, i, that may be readily conceived to be in a great degree si- 
milar to the fingering of the lute and the guitar of the or- 
dinary constructions. The peculiar feature of novelty 
claimed, consists in the combination of the two instru* 
ments in one. — [^Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, August, 
1828.] 
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Tt) John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the County of 
Middlesex, Brewer, for his having invented or found 
out an exploding Shot or Projectile. — [Sealed 2d Nov. 

1829.] 

The subject of this invention is a sort of bomb shell or 
rocket, to be shot from a cannon^ and which is intended 
to explode when it falls or comes in contact with any ob- 
struction. The bomb or rocket consists of a hollow iron 
vessel, of an egg form, which is to be filled with gun- 
powder, and in connection with the powder there is a 
fusee or match which ignites by percussion, caused by the 
recoiling blow of a bolt or pistpn, placed loosely within 
the hollow cylindrical tube which constitutes the tail of 
the rocket, with wings, on the outside to guide it. The 
Patentee describes the invention in the following words : — 

*' My invention consists in a projectile, which bursts by 
means of percussion powder, and which powder receives 
the necessary blow to. cause it to explode, from a loose 
bolt, which when the projectile is passing through the 
air, remains at the hinder part of a tube made to receive 
it, but the instant the .projectile meets with any sudden 
check or impediment, such as striking against a target or 
the object it is aimed at, the bolt rushes to the forward 
end of the tube, where the percussion powder is placed 
with such violence as to cause an immediate explosion. 

*' Plate VI. fig. 16, repres|ents a longitudmal section of 
my said projectile; a, is the head or magazine ^ 6, is a 
screw plug, thro^sh which the magazine ia charged with 
powder ; c, c, are ^wo of the fans or wings to guide the 
projectile, or keep it straight, on the principle of the 
feathers of an arrow ;d,dyi3 along hollow space or cham-* 
ber, cast in the hinder part or tail of the projectile, to 
ri^ceive and keep steady the tube e. This tube is screwed 
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m the projettik ^ /, ^imI eoDCaiss the looie bc^ aivd 
pcifefUfKOii powder, aK dMnrn more ekarly in diMi uest 



^' F%. I7> H a Msetkttii of the tobe e^ mppofed to 
be ufiierevod at /*, diafni oot of the projeetile % g, n 
Ibe loose bolt or hanmirr vliidi giref tbe blow on the 
pereoMon powder ; i^ k a: ferew pla^, one end of wbieh 
foroH a nipple f, on whieli tbe permmoa powder 10 
plaeed or tied. In tiiii %nre it if repretented a^ pot in 
n «ull bag, and tied ^^^ tbe n^ple ; /, if a piece of 
qniek match, drawn throogh two holes pierced in tbe 
t«be e, to serre a^ rents. 

^* It will be obferred, diat the screw plog i, has two 
screw direads cot on it, k, sand I ; Ae (onaer screws into 
one end of the tnbe e, sand the latter into the magazine or 
<!mI, /, of the projectile ; 4, h the end of the tnbe dosed* 

'' In order to prepare diis projectile for me, the bolt, 
pcreuKion powder, and quidk match should be arratnged^ 
ais diewn in fig. 17^ and then screwed into the projectile, 
as shewn at fig. 16, which is asection of fig. 1% the front 
end being represented at fig. 19, saidAe back end at fig. 20. 

'* The screw b, ihonld then be rem4|Ted, and the patt a, 
filled^ dboold be replaced, and the profectale being then put 
into a eanrass case, tigfttlr fitted^ is ready to be pot into 
the gnn to be shot off. It is only neeessary to obserre, 
that the feadier end AooU be next to the powder in the 



^^ It may be fired from an ofdinary cannon like other 
shot, and the effect will be as follows ; while die projec- 
tile is passing through the air, the bolt g, will remain at 
the hinder end o( the tidie, baring of eonne the same 
impetiis as the other parts of the progectile^ bitf the mo- 
ment the impetus of the other parts receires a dieck by 
slrikii^ agaunst the object ahned at, the impetns gained 
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by the bolt, will carry it forward along the tube e, to the 
nipple I, wheiife it will bring up or strike with such forct 
as to cause the roilminating powder to explode and com 
municate with the gunpowder in the part a, which will o 
course instantly burst to pieces in various directions. 

" It is scarcely necessary to state that the fusee oi 
quick match is merely to keep the gunpowder in the cham- 
ber or head a, from passing into the tube e, through the 
vent holes. 

The Patentee in conclusion states^ " I claim as my in 
vention, an exploding shot, or projectile, the explosion 
which is caused by fulminating powder being struck by 
bolt or hammer, which derives its force from the impetu 
given to the missile by firing it from the cannon, but th 
impetus of the bolt continues after that of the other part 
of the projectile has ceased or is checked. — [Inr oiled vi 
the RolVs Chapel Office, April, 1830.] 
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To James Soames, Jun. of Wheeler Street, Spit al Fields, 
in the County of Middlesex, Soap Maker, for a new 
preparation or manufacture of a certain material, pro- 
ducedfrom a vd^etable substance, and the application 
thereof to the purpose of affording light and other 
uses. — [Sealed 9th September^ 1829.] 

Tu£ subject of this Patent is a mode of preparing cocoa 
nut oil, for the manufacture of candles, in which operation 
an oil is extracted for burning' in table lamps, and the ma- 
terials when so prepared are be found much purerthan com- 
mon tallow or sperm oilj and to afford a noore brilliant and 
colourless light than any otheroleaginous material hitherto 
applied to. the purposes of illumination. The following 
are the words of the ... 

SPECIFICATipN. 

^' Mt invetition or discovery consists in preparing or tm 
nufacturing the material or substance commonly calle 
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cocoa nut oil, by subjecting it to the process of hydraulic or 
other suitable pressure ; by which process I separate the 
elaine^ by which I mean the more fluid part from the 
stearine^ by which I mean the more solid part^ and thereby 
obtain two products ; one fit to be applied to the manu- 
facture of candles, and the other to burning in ordinary 
lamps^ and other purposes. 

'* I take the substance called cocoa nut oil, in the state 
in which it is imported into this country, and submit it to a 
strong hydraulic pressure, (the size of press I use being 
of ten-inch ram), having made it up in small packages, 
three or four inches wide and two feet long, and one or 
one and a half inches thick. These packages are formed by 
first wrapping up the said substance in strong linen cloth, 
of close texture, and then in an outward wrapper of strong 
sail cloth. The packages are to be placed side by side, in 
single rows, between the plates of the press, allowing a 
small space between the packages for the escape of the 
elaine. 

*^ The temperature at which the pressure is begun, 
should be from about 50 to 55 degrees, or in summer a. 
nearly at this range as can be attained, and the package 
of the said substance intended for pressure, should be ex 
posed for several hours, previously to about the same tem 
perature : when the packages will no longer yield thei 
oil or elaine freely at this temperature, it is to be gradv 
ally raised, but it must at no time exceed 65 degrees, an 
the lower the temperature at which the separation cai 
be effected, the better will be the quality of the oil ex 
pressed. 

** When the packages are sufficiently pressed, that i 
when they will give out no more oil, or yield it only i 
drops at long intervals, the residuum in them is to b 
taken out and cleansed or purified, which I do by meltin; 
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it in a well tinned copper vessel, which is fixed in an 
outer vessel, having a vacant space between the two, 
which is closed at the top, and into which steam is ad- 
mitted, and the heat is kept up moderately for a sufficient 
time, to allow the impurities to subside ; but if a still higher 
degree of purity is required, it is necessary to pass it 
through filters of thick flannel lined with blotting paper. 

'* Having been thus cleansed or purified, it is fit for the 
manufacture of candles, which are made by the ordinary 
process used in making mould tallow candles. Having 
thus disposed of the stearine, or what I call the first pro- 
duct, I proceed with the elaine or oil expressed from it, 
and which I call the second product, as follows ; that is 
to say, I purify it by an admixture, according to the 
degree of its apparent foulness, of from one to two per 
cent, by weight, of the sulphuric acid of commerce, of 
about l.S specific gravity, diluted with six times its weight 
of water ; the whole is then to be violently agitated by 
mechanical means, and I prefer for this purpose the use 
of a vessel constructed on the principle of a common 
barrel churn ; when sufficiently agitated, it will have a 
dirty whitish appearance, and is then to be drawn off into 
another vessel, in which it is to be allowed to settle, and 
any scum that rises is to be carefully taken off. In a day 
or two, the impurities will be deposited at the bottom of 

* * 

the oil^ which will' then become clear, or nearly so, and 
it is then to be filtered through thick woollen cloth, after 
which it will be fit for burning in ordinary lamps, and 
other uses; sharpening instruments on a hone, oiling 
clocks, and the like. 

" Now the process of separating the elaine from the 
stearine by pressure, in manner aforesaid, has never be- 
fore been applied to the substance called cocoa nut oil, 
and consequently no product has heretofore been obtained , 
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thereby from that substance 6t for being manufactured 
into candies, in the ordinary way, or for being refined by 
any of the usual modes, so as to burn in ordinary lamps, 
both which objects are obtained by my method of prepar- 
ing or manufacturing the said substance. 

'* And I therefore hereby claim as my invention or dis« 
coYcry, the manner hereinbefore described of preparing 
or manufacturing the substance called cocoa nut oil, by 
hydraulic^ or other suitable pressure, and the application 
of the products obtained thereby ; one to the purpose of 
making candles, and the other to the purpose of burning 
in ordinary lamps, without the necessity of applying the 
conductors of heat, abd other contrivances now adopted, 
when cocoa nut oil in its ordinary state, as imported, is 
used for burning, and also to other uses." — [Inrolled in 
the Inrolment Office, March, 1830.] 

We have seen some of the candles made from the 
above material, and from our own observation are enabled 
to state, that they are a very superior article. The light 
produced is more brilliant than from the same sized 
candles made of tallow ; the flame is perfectly colourless, 
and the wick remains free from cinder, or any degree of 
foulness during combustion. There is no smoke, and not 
the slightest disagreeable odour, while the candle is 
burning, and very little when extinguished. 

These candles are much whiter than those made of the 
purest tallow, and appear to bum longer, and extremely 
even, without any appearance of guttering, although 
exposed to drafts of wind, or carried up and down 
stairs. The retail price of them, we understand to be 
ten shillings per dozen pounds, which, though higher 
than tallow, will no doubt come into very extensive use 
from the circmnstance of their great superiority. We 
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have not seen the oil burning, but understand that it pos- 
sesses the same estimable properties as described to 
belong to the candle, and is not more expensive than 
sp^m oil. — Editor. 



To John M'Leod, Esq. of Westminster, in the County 
of Middlesex, Surgeon of the Madras Establishment, 
for his having invented Improvements in preparing or 
manufacturing certain substances so as to produce Bd" 
reKa.— [Sealed 10th August, 1829.] 

TiiB Patentee being in the East Indies, and accustomed 
to the pursuit of chemical science, observed certain sub- 
stances produced in that country, and considered to be of 
little value, which he conceived to be capable of useful 
application as a substitute for barilla ; and having made 
the necessary experiment, he was convinced of the feet ; 
and has therefore taken this patent for the application of 
his discovery, ^nd the method of preparing jthe material : 
which is described in two or three lines toward the close 
of the specification ^ commencing with a concise history of 
th^ circumstances which led to the discovery which he 
gives in the following words: — 

*^ Travelling along the coast of Coromandel, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, the ground in many places is ob- 
served to be covered with a white efflorescence, which 
on examination will be found to consist chiefly of muriate 
and sesqui-carbonate of soda. These substances are col- 
lected by the natives and used by them for a variety of 
purposes^ 

*' Th^ ground on which this efflorescence appears, is 
never covered with verdure. The soil is a deep sand with 
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m mbtare of clay, cariMmate of lime, &c. Hie clay con- 
taiDS, as it genoally does, sooie oxide of iroD, of which 
whole fidds on the west «de of the great Palicate 
Lake, forty or fifty miles north of Madras, are of this de- 
scriptioD. 

^ Carbonate (sesqoi-earb.) of soda is m^ with only on 
the sur&ce, and it is found in greatest abondance a few 
weeks after the periodical rains hare ceased. The na- 
tires begin collecting it in March, and continue to do so 
during the hot weather that succeeds. The saline erust is 
scraped from the surfiu^, mixed with sand and clay^ 
washed in water so as to separate some of the insoluble 
matter, and the wateiy soluticm is eraporated to dryness. 
The resiifaium thus obtained, is the kaium of the bazaars, 
and is the only preparation hitherto made or used in India 
of these materials. 

^ This karum contains from four to six or eight per 
cent, of soda, and the rest consists of carbonic acid, sand, 
elay, muriate of soda, decomposed r^^etable matter, and 
occasionally other impurities. Various attempts ha¥e been 
made to introduce this substance into our manufactories, 
and with this view consignments of it ha^e at different 
times been sent from Madras, but the nature and quantity 
of its impurities effectually excluded it. 

** Some years ago it occurred to me, that if it were di- 
Tested of some of its insoluble matt^, and submitted tothe 
action of fire so as to free it from a portion of carbonic 
acid, decomposed vegetable matter, water, sulphur, and 
other Tolatilizable impurities, it might become an article 
of considerable importance. I conceived that if the ka- 
rum were treated in this manner, and fused in a reverbe- 
ratory or other furnace, it might be converted into a sub- 
stance resembling barilla, which would be. found a perfect 
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substitute for that article. This idea I soon after put io 
practice^ but my first attempts were unsuccessfuL 
' /^ The materials above mentioned being fused in a re- 
'irerberatory furnace, became a mass of green glass, in 
consequence of their containing a quantity of silecious 
coatter, of which they had not been sufficiently divested. 
It therefore became necessary to get rid of this admixture 
hy more careful solution and evaporation to dryness, as 
already mentioned. These operations being performed 
.with sufficient care,, the residuum underwent the action 
of fire without any sensible portion being converted into 
glass, and the fused mass being withdrawn and cooled^ 
resembled very fine barilla in most of its essential pro- 
perties ; and in fact passes current in the London aid 
Antwerp markets as barilla of a superior quality .^'^^ 
[Inrolled in the Inrolment Office y October, 1829.] 



AMERICAN PATENTS. 



For an Improvement in the manufacturing of Gentle^ 
men^s Stoeks.-^G. R. Lillibridge, New York. 

The foundation, or stiffening part of this stock, is formed 
of two pieces, joined together lengthwise, say of doubled 
buckram. They are to be so joined that they move on 
each other, as on a hinge, and are hence called ^^ Hinge 
Stocks." When thus formed, they are to be covered 
and lined in the usual way. The buckram may be ren- 
dered waterproof by shellac varnish. The claim is to 
^' the composition, and manner of forming the hinge, by 
which the two component parts of the foundation of the 
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irtock are^ united together, by which the same is reudered 
sufficiently pliable, without the possibility of becoming 
displaced by ordmary wear." 



For an Improvement in making Combs, — ^Eti Sperry, 

New Haven, Connecticut. ; 

A QUiLLSD back comb is to be made of wood^ tiie grain 
running with the teeth of the comb ; a tube pf metal, the 
bore of which exactly fits the back of the comb, is th^n 
drawn over it, and cemented or not, as may be thought 
beat ; there must, of course, be an opening along the tube^ 
to allow for the thi<5knes& of the teeth of the comb. The 
claim is to '^ the hollow wire tube.'* 

On the 14th of April, ^ patent was obtained by Na- 
thaniel Bushnell of Connecticut, for manufacturing quill 
backed combs of wood^ by making the back and teeth; 
in separate parts, with the grain in each running longitu- 
dinally, the part forming the teeth being let into a groove 
in the back ; this appears ta us preferable to the plan 
no^ proposed. 

There is not any drawing accompanying this specifica- 
tion ; the patentee may say that it can be perfectly W^ll 
understood without one; but the law says, ^' and shall 
be accompanied with drawings, and writtep referenc^s^ 
whenever the nature of the case admits of dn^wings.'^ 



For a Machine for Cleaning the Dirt, ^c. from Seed 
Cotton; James GiL|:.UM, Carrol County. Tennessee. 

. • . ; 

A HOLLOW druni^ of six feet in, length, and 20 inch^ipc 
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diameter^ is made to revolve^ in the roatiDer of a bolting 
screen; but with its axis 'horizontal.. Its periphery is 
forn|ied by slats of wood, extending from end to end, and 
having a space of about half an inch between them. This 
drum is contained within a trough, or box, and rests upon 
friction rollers, upon which it revolves, as it is without 
gudgeons. A shaft extends through the centre of the 
drum, and is supported upon gudgeons outside of its 
heads ; four boards are aflSxed by their edges to the shaft, 
and extend the whole length of the inside of the drum, 
forming wings^ or leaves, standing at right angles to each 
other; upon the edges of these wings are placed, ob- 
liquely, flat pieces, to serve as conveyers, causmg the 
seed cotton to pass from one end of the drum to the 
other. The shaft, with its wings, revolves much more 
rapidly than the drum. The cotton is put into a hopper, 
and in passing firom one end of the drum to the other, 
is cleaned. - 



For an improvement in the Application of Power to Ma- 
chinery; Robert Mitchell, Cynthiana, Harrison 
county, Kentucky. 

This patent is for one of these outrages upon the A,B,C, 
of mechanics, which might astonish us were they not so 
frequently perpetrated. The screw of Archimedes is 
to be made to eleVate iron balls of 200 lbs. each, which 
are to fall upon a bucket wheel, near its top, and be 
delivered at the bottom into a trough, down which they 
are to run into the '* Elevator." " The power of one 
horse will run the elevator with twelve balls, weighing 
9,400 lbs. ; this weight applied on the side of a wheel 30, 
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or any other conveDient number of feet in diameter, may 
be applied to the running of any kind of machinery^" says 
the patentee, and no doubt he is correct, provided his 
machinery does not require more than the power of half 
a horse to turn it. 

' If power is to be thus gained, why fatigue and feed the 
horse ? — a little of this swindled power may as well be 
applied to the turning of the elerator, and the circulating 
medium of iron be thus rendered perpetually current. 



Diorama. 



Thb proprietors of this unique exhibition have presented 
the public with two new pictures, which in point of excel- 
lence may, beyond all dispute, be ranked among the finest 
specimens of the art. 

The interior of Rheims Cathedral, though in a great 
degree destitute of the elaborate ornaments of the florid 
Gothic, presents nevertheless a magnificent display of 
architectural grandeur ; and this has been so excellently 
depicted by the artist, in his admirable disposition of 
light and shade, that the imagination can scarcely believe 
t^e scene to be other than real. The minute parts of the 
picture have been treated with no less skill than the 
general ensemble, and as compared with its predecessor, 
the interior of St. Peter's at Rome, is in our opinion 
decidedly superior. 

The view of Mount St. Gothard, at the Passage aux 
Roches, as a landscape, cannot be spoken of in terms 
equal to its merits. The dark, over-hanging rocks of the 
fissure between the mountains, from whence the spectator 
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lift, supposed to look^ contrasted with the snowy tops of 
St. Gotbard's in the distance^ produce an effect truly 
sublime, which as a faidiful representation, can only be 
appreciated by those who have visited c(uch magnific^tift 
displays of nature, in her most romantic forms. 
'^ With great pleasure We congratulate the artist on the 
present happy effects of his labours, convince that few 
have equalled-— none excelled him. 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 112.) 



Mr. John Farey further Examined ; 

Yon have said that where a man's secret is betrayed, he may 
have an action for damages ; are you aware of any case in 
whieh s(tich an action has been brought ? — I have some confused 
i'ecollection of proceedings many years ago ; I cannot recollect 
\fhether it was an action, or a bill in Chancery; it was for a 
breach of trust ; that is the only instance that' I know of any 
proceedings up6n' such a subject'; it was between Smith and 
Ditkinsbn, I think, in 1§03. 

I find, on examination into that case, that the person who 
committed the breach of trust did ''not' piilblish the invention, 
but tdok out a {latent for it in his own nam^, and kept it for his 
own benefit, instead of for the joint benefit of ,both parties, as 
he had promised to do. £.300 damages w^ awarded in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and the patentee was also compelleid 
to assign the patent to plaintiff. The validity of the patent ob- 
tained under those circumstances was not decided; but as it 
was probably bad or suspicious, the damages might, in the in-r 
tendon of the court, be a compensation to the plaintiff for ini- 
pauing his right to the patent, ! which was assigned at the ex- 
penae.of the patentee, and therefore if it, had been good^ th^t 
would of itself have been compensation. 
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• What means have the public of becomiDg acquaioted with 
the fact, that an application for a patent has been made before 
the patent is sealed ? — ^None whatever ; bat individuals who 
choose previously to lodge a caveat, will certainly have infor« 
mation of any application that may be made for a patent, in 
terms corresponding to those of their caveats. No publication 
of applications is made. 

Can you give the Committee any information with respect to 
the caveat ? — The caveat has no other operation in favour of 
the person who lodges it, than that which ought to be given to 
the public at large, by advertising the application for a patent 
in the Gazette ; it gives notice to parties who liave foreseen that 
they shall want notice. 

Of what benefit is it to the person who enters that caveat?— 
If he require to have notice of a patent being passed, that ca- 
veat will give him notice. 

Is it not a request that information should be given to him of 
an. application for a patent ? — Yes ; a patent cannot pass through 
the office where a caveat has been lodged, without notice being 
first g^ven to the person who lodges the caveat. 

Supposing he opposes the patent, what steps does he then 
take? — If the ground of his opposition is, that he has practiced 
the same invention before, or has a previous patent for it, he may 
cause the Attorney-General (or Solicitor-General, according to 
which office it is in) to summon the parties, and the Attorney 
Creneral, after examining the respective inventions, decides 
whether they are so dissimilar that the patent is to pass, or not ; 
that course applies equally, whether the opposing party pre- 
viously, had the invention in common use without any patent, or 
whether he has a new invention in hand, for which he proposes 
to take a patent, or whether the invention has been surrepti- 
tiously obtained from him by the applicant, or whether the op- 
ponent has already taken a patent. The caveat has the same 
effect as the standing order of Parliament, whereby a notice 
must be given in consequence of an application to Parliament 
for any private bill; but with this difference, that there the 
notices must be given, in due time, to all parties interested, 
whereas in this case it leaves parties to foresee that they shall 
want notice, and to provide for obtaining such notice by lodging 
a caveat. 

Will you explain what protection it is to a person applying 
for a patent to lodge a caveat ? — ^In general, it is no protection 
whatever. If a patentee, after having disclosed his invention 
to some agent, or associate, or patron, before applyiog for a 
patent, has a suspicion that such person might be applying for 
a patent himself, at an earlier period than he, the inventor, 
was ready with his application, then by, lodging a caveat, be 
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would have notice and detect the treachery, before it was tea 
late. I know no other use that it is of. When persons apply 
to me for T^y advice respecting a new invention, and ask whether 
they should or should not lodge a caveat, I inquire particularly, 
if they have ever communicated it to any person except myself, 
if they say no, then I take no caveat ; if they have communi- 
cated it to any other person, I inquire into the particulars, and if 
there is the least probability that opposition, or rivalry, may ensue 
from those parties, then I recommend a caveat ; because other- 
wise those parties may apply for a patent before we can ; ex- 
cept in such case, the lodging the caveat might be a bad mea- 
sure, by calling attention to the inventor's proceedings; for 
although he may conceal his name by using that of an agent, 
still his application for a patent is not so likely to get known, 
as his caveat ; because any person can be informed at the offi- 
ces what caveats are entered, but not what patents are applied 
for, and in progress; unless they have entered caveats, and have 
notices in consequence of them, they cannot learn at once what 
patents are going through the offices. 

Would not the effect of a previous caveat be to debar the 
original inventor from taking out a patent? — No, the caveat 
makes no opposition of itself ;*it merely causes notice to be 
given to the parties that such a patent is applied for, and will 
pass if not opposed ; there are no proceedings upon the caveat 
itself, further than the clerk of the Attorney-General, or other 
office where a caveat is lodged, sending a notice ; I have had 
such notices continually, but my caveats are now commonly 
lodged in the names of solicitors or patent agents ; because I 
am often out of town, and the notices require immediate at- 
tention. 

Supposing the case of two applications for a similar invention, 
would not the effect of that be to destroy the right of either 
party ? — The only decision upon that is, that the first applicant 
is to have the preference ; it would be scarcely possible that 
two should apply at the same instant of time ; and priority of 
application is preferred to priority of invention, this is, assu- 
ming each one to have invented independently of the other. If 
one is a plagiarist, the true inventor would have the preference, 
although he was not the first applicant ; that is, supposing he 
desired to have a patent ; if not, then, according to my notion 
of the spirit of the existing law, the first applicant who is able, 
and willing, to make the disclosure of the secret, ought to have, 
the patent, that is to be given as the price of such disclosure 
The first inventor ought to have the refusal^ and if he declines 
it, then the first applicant should have it ; but in all cases the 
disclosure is to be induced, either by the recompence offered by 
the grant of a patent, or by publication made in time to vitiate 
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an expected psteot, abovf ta be gnmted to aaoClKr. I csunioi 
wtsj tibat ibis is the eftaMbbed pnietsee, for as £v as I caa 

ae {rem wbat I bare seea, m» twa Attornej'-Geaerals bare 
Ibe saaK rkir of tbe salijett Thtrei§wpmmlhimtywhat^ 
tft¥ fa wt§tb»g to go bjr* 

b girii^ a p i efe iea te to Ibe firit appfieaat^ it is aasaaMd 
tbat tbe isre^Ekm bas aat beea praetised opeoi^ bj eltlierl — 
Vpen aiiy posoB ]K'«iiBg to Ibe AttofiMf 4)^eral tln^ 
fioa bas be» pablidf praetised beftre lie wiNild lefase die pa* 
toai altogelber* 

la ease aa wplieaot for a patent was aware Ibat soaie eae 
eke bad taraed bis fls^ad to tbe saaie saUeet^ woald it flot be of 
aerriee to tbat oersoa to kdf e a eareat^ to order tbat be a^^ 
bare BOtiee if bis riral laade prerioas qipfieatioo ^ a pa* 
teatl — Tbat is tbe eoanMw ease of a eareat hdag lodged^ bat 
it eaa do ao great good in laost iastenees. If a setr iareatioa 
is gettiag ap so niiieb ia seereej^ tbat aoae of tlie rirals are ia* 
Cmsed at H§ existeoee, tben a eareat bas only tbe effect of 
ealfog alteatioa to tbe sabjeet ; bat if atteatioa bas beea al* 
ready called to tbe mbject by otiier awaas^ then a eareat bas 
tbe effect of procoriagaaotiat^ any riral qipficatioa. 

Wbat is tbe form of tbe eareat? — ^Tbe form of a eareat raas^ 
^ Careat agaiast a Pateat beiag granted to any persoa^ or per* 
aoas toft any inreation f ia Ibe safe^ect of inqniry^ for instance) 
In cotton spinnings witboot prerioas notice bring giren to 
Mr* ^ tbat may be tbe real person m Bay agent; tbe 

address where to direct the aotice, is all tbat Is esieiitisl as to 
tbepersoa. 

Hoir long does tbat careat ran I — Sol montbs* 

Wbat Is tbe expense ? — Tbe expense is lire sbilfings at eacb 
oCce; and tbere are tbreeoffceswberecareate may be lodged!. 

Sappose tbat tbere are two appHcadoas for a pateat, mi, the 
Attionef'GeoentmfonM tbe parties tbat tbe iarentions are Ibe 
same, and awards tbe pateat to tbe firrt appHcant, is it not in 
tbe power of tbe reje^ed qiplicaat, on rearing tbat iaforma* 
tion to effect sacb a paUication as will destroy die patent 
r%bt ? — It is in bis power; bat I nerer knew an instance wbere 
tte Attomey-Geneml iBd dedare tbat tbere was socb a rim^ 
larity aad eqnality of rlgbts to a secret inrentkm, as to iadace 
bim to ref ase grantii^ a pateat ; be bas sometimes adrised tibe 
parties to joia tbeir interests in one pateat, wben be fdt diAcalty 
im deriding, and bas iaforaied tbem tbat by eiMiteading at |aw, 
thiir fstteuu, if be allowed tbem both to pass, would prehMj 
destror eacb otber. In tbe case of Li e a teaan t PaiicCT^s car- 
riage drag, tbe opporitioa tbat I meatSoaed before, wbicb was 
beard oa tbe 8tb aad ftb of I>ecember, tbe patent bani^ been 
appKed for ia June, it was sapp oa cd at tbe tfme ot tbat 
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' sition that his patent wa§ very near its completion, and the 
other inventory who had conceived the same or a similar idea, 

. having heen in the hahit, some years before, of consulting me, 
and my brother^ came up to London to apply to me. The mo- 
ment he opened his papers, I said, that looks so very like to a 
plan which 1 have in trust, that I cannot undertake to advise 

. you ; but if you think of going on, apply to Mr. Millington, 

. which he did. In that case, the person making the opposition, 
knowing from what I had said, that there was probably great 
similarity, proposed to Lieutenant Parker to make it a joint pa- 
tent, to which I should have agreed on his part, if the second 
invention had grown up from equal date with the first; but as 
I thought it came too late, and when we ought to have been out 
of the reach of opposition, if no delay had taken place, I re- 
fused, because I expected I could prevail on the Attorney- 
General to quash the opposition, as coming too late ; the op- 
posing party therefore prepared to be ready to publish the in- 
vention the moment the Attorney-General should say they were 

. the same, so as to destroy the patent, which would otherwise 
have debarred him from using his own invention. The Attorney- 
General, however, after hearing and rehearing several times, 
decided that there was such a similarity as to make it a case of 
difficulty, but that there was not such a similarity to justify 
him in refusing the^ patent; in consequence, the opponent, 
thinking there might yet be novelty in his plan> reserved it, to 
see whether, when Lieutenant Parker's specification was lodged, 
that there would remain any difference, or invention worth his 
taking a subsequent patent. In this same case, the Attorney- 
General said, that as there was so much similarity, Lieutenant 
Parker must give him a drawing of the drag that was exhibited, 
to keep by him, in order that he might have a check against any 
inore invention being put into the final specification, than what 
had been exhibited at the hearing; that was an extra and un- 
usual expense, to require such drawing, and a hardship to forbid 
the patentee h'om making further improvements in the details 
of carrying his invention into execution, during the term allowed 
for preparii^g his specification. It has since that time been 
clearly decided by the Judges, that an inventor has a right to 
make further improvements during that period, so that he does 
Qot superadd any new principle, that decision was respecting 

^ Clegg's patent in January last. 

Is the Attorney-General the sole judge between two patent 

' applicants ? — ^^e is ; be summons the parties before him ; they 

bring their drawings and models, engineers, witnesses, attomies 

or agents to e^lain ; and sometimes, if it is requested, he will 

go and visit the machinery. 

Does not the sort of decision he is called upon to pronounce. 
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require considerable knowledge of mechanics !— It requires a 
very deep knowledge, to form a decision between the merits of 
the respective inventions, particularly as the inventions at the 
period when they must necessarily be exhibited to the Attorney- 
General, are seldom organized in that state of perfection that 
will enable him to judge by results only. Inventors can rarely 
have any chance of making their ideas intelligible to the 
Attorney-General, and hence they are obliged to employ some 
professional man who can devote more time, and more readily 
make out what they mean by their imperfect models, drawings 
or descriptions, and then attend the Attomey-Greneral to explain 
for them. I have been thus in the habit of attending all the 
successive attomies-general since the time of Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
but was never required to leave anj drawing or description, ex- 
cept once, by Sir William Garrow, and in the case last mentioned. 

Can you state whether it is the practice of the Attorney and- 
Solicitor-General, in cases of difficulty, to call in any assistant 
by way of an assessor ? — It is not the practice, and I should 
doubt the propriety of his exercising such a power, if he pos- 
sesses it ; because an inventor would think it very objectionable 
that his inventions should be communicated without his consent, 
further than to some ptiblic officer, such as the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, who can have no interest in it, or else to a confidential 
professional man of his own election. 

Is it not an inconvenience that a question between two con- 
current applicants should be decided by a person, perhaps, not 
very competent to decide such a question ? — It is not felt an 
inconvenience, from the circumstance that the Attorney-General 
almost always sees sufficient ground of new invention, to grant 
the patent, or both, if two are applied for ; therefore the oppo- 
sitions become of no effect, and I never recommend any for that 
reason ; the result is, that a man can get a patent for any thing, 
unless it be a notoriously old invention, and even then very slight 
alterations will make it al)pcar new to a person unacquainted 
with inventions. 

So that h is amere formality? — ^Yes : if any of the attomies- 
general that I have attended (unless the present Lord Chancellor 
might be excepted) had attempted to exercist a judgment be- 
tween contending inventors, it would have been very mischievous 
in frequent cases, and never any good ; the patents being at all 
times subject to be annulled by a court of justice, if not found 
to be good in every respect ; the Attorney-General recommends 
the King to grant the patent almost uniformly; and upon the 
same assumption, if there are two applications for patents for 
very similar inventions, he allows both patents to pass, when 
there would be a chance on very close inquiry, by competent 
judges, of finding collision. It is usual to advise the parties to 
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join in a patent^ but nothing more. If the invention has been 
communicated, so that they have sprung from a common origiu, 
and if there is some proof of that communication, justice may 
be done to the first inventor, if he desires to have a patent. 
The chance that there should be at the same time two indepen- 
dent inventions exactly the same, is so small, that it can only . 
hAppen very rarely, in the course of things ; and cases of col- 
lision are usually the result of piracies more or less flagrant. 

Is it not the practice for a person applying for a patent, to 
present his petition at the Secre^tary of State's Office ?-^Ye8, 
that is the first process : the petidon being accompanied by an 
affidavit, to give authenticity to the allegation. 

Is not that petition referred from the Secretary of State's Of- 
fice to the Attorney-General ? — The agent must fetch it from 
the Secretary of State's Office, after it has received an indorse- 
ment on the back, containing a reference to the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, or else to the Solicitor-€teneral. 

What is the object of that reference ? — It is to have the At- 
torney or Solicitor-General's opinion, on the propriety of grant*- 
ing such a patent as the inventor requests. 

Does not that reference assume that some discretion is exer- 
cided by the Attorney-General in regard to granting patents ? 
-—Unquestionably : I suppose that form of reference is not pe- 
culiar to patents, but it is very likely that other applications to 
government for grants from the Crown, arc referred in the same 
form to the law officers, or other servants of the Crown, who 
may be best qualified to give sound advice upon the subject. 

What is the nature of the affidtwrit accompanying the applica- 
tion to the Secretary of State ? — The affidavit is, that he is the 
real inventor of that, for which he applies for a patent,, and that, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, it has not been used by 
others, and will be publicly beneficial. 

In point of fact, the discretion of the Attorney-General is not 
exercised upon the subject ? — There is a discussion of some sort 
exercised, for instance, when a patent is applied for, during a 
time of war, for any invention which might have a material in- 
fluence upon the public service, an inquiry is made, as to how 
far it would affect the King's service ; and in niany patents for 
inventions relative to military or naval affairs, there is a clause 
in the patent, that the patentee shall be bound to furnish all 
that may be reqaired for the public service, at such reasonable 
prices as shall be settled, t think, by the boards in each service, 
such as the Navy Board or the Ordnance Board. In those 
points wluch might affect the interests of the King's service, dis- 
cretion was exercised. 

When the patentee comes before the Attorney-General, he 
h^ to give a general description of the nature" of the invention? 
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— Id case of. oppositioo, but not withoi^t ; and it is a great evil 
that the applicant is no way fixed to what he does intend to 
specify. There have been some speculators or patent jobbers, 
who the instant that they find out that a person of talent is oc- 
cupied with an invention, apply for a patent, with a title suffi- 
ciently general to «over the invention ; and having thus got the 
start of the inventor, if they can by any means get at the inven- 
tion before the time of specifying, they have a good chance of 
making it their own ; for even if the real inventor gets notice, 
and makes opposition, he is the second applicant, and is almost 
always obliged to make it a joint property, because unless he 
can prove the fact of the plagiarism, the Attorney-General can 
rarely be convinced of the identity of the same invention, when 
differently explained by two parties, with different models or 
drawings, and when one party has an interest in disguising the 
similarity ; or that party may purposely describe quite a differ- 
ent invention to the Attorney-General, who keeps no record 
what it is, that the applicant applies for, or describes verbally, 
in case of opposition, further than as it is expressed by the title 
of the patent ; hence, after having either from ignorance of the 
real invention, or from design, made a fictitious explanation to . 
the Attorney-General, he may get the real invention by 
treachery, and put it into his specification, A patent was 
granted on the 29th November last (but is not yet specified), it 
is intituled, '^ For certain Improvements in the construction of 
Steam Engines, and the Apparatus connected therewith ;" the 
patent gives eighteen months to prepare the specification ; now 
whatever that patentee can find out, by any means, in* the course 
of eighteen months, (or perhaps during two years, dating from 
the time of his first application,) that will be covered by this 
comrpehensive title, he may bring it forward in the specification, 
and nobody can prove that he did not possess the invention, at 
the time of his application. 

Is the principal point that the Attorney-General takes into 
consideration, whether the title of the patent applied for, agrees 
with the title of any other patent, concerning which a caveat is 
lodged ? — ^His clerks do that, the Attorney- General himself caii- 
not enter into such details ; if the clerks think that the applica- 
tion for a patent corresponds with the title of any caveat lodged, 
they send a notice. In judging of that correspondence between 
the title and the caveats, they are very liable to be mistaken. 
If no steps are taken in a certain time in consequence of the no- 
tice^ the patent is allowed to proceed ; there are I believe, three 
days allowed to send answers to a notice sent to a person in 
town, and I think, B.ve days in the country, during which time 
they keep the patent waiting for opposition to be made, if any 
person chooses ; opposition may be made, by any person who 
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applies in time, without a previous eaveat, or notice to that per-* 
son. ' 

Vou recommend that the patent should he secured to the ap** 
plicant from the time he makes his application? — ^Unquestion- 
ably ; that is, I do not contend that the patent should he se- 
ctrred to the inventor at that time, against all ohjections that 
might be to the grant, but it should be secured against the ef- 
fect of treacherous or rival publications of the, same invention, 
before the sealing of the patent. 

In case that improvement were adopted, would it not be ne- 
ciessary to make an alteration in the course of proceeding in 
other respectS^ ; for instance, would it not be necessary to make 
the applicant for a pateiit, lodge a specification at first ? — Cer- 
tainly, a kind of temporary specification of principles ; that i^ 
the case in Spain ; and in France and America, the complete 
specification is required in the first instance. 

You mentioned the inconvenience that is felt by inventors, 
from persons whom you call patent jobbers, what remedy would 
you propose for that ? — ^To fix every applicant, as is done in 
France and America, by some specification in the first instance ; 
only that I would not recommend a complete specification to be 
then required, but a temporary one, containing a definition of 
the principle and object of the invention, leaving the patentee 
afterwards to prepare a more complete specification when he 
had organized, and proved, the means by which the invention is 
to be carried intoefifect; that final specification should be ex- 
amined, and ought only to include such matters as are, in the 
opinion of competent examiners, a fair extension of the statement 
of his original idea, as expressed in the first deposit. As it is 
now, the patentee is not obliged in any way to declare what his 
invention is, till he puts in his specification to the patent pre- 
viously granted to him, and in the mean time he may change his 
plan withb all the latitude that the generality of the title will 
permit. 

Would you advise that a person applying for a patent should 
have his specification ready at the time of his first application ? 
— ^Not his complete specification ; that is done in other countries 
but would he impracticable here , because the spirit of rivalry 
and competition is so strong, that 4n invention cannot be put to 
the test of experiment, or brought to bear in secrecy, so as to 
enable an investor to defer his application until he is prepared 
to specify properly; that maybe done in foreign countries, 
where secrecy can be more readily preserved, but not here. The 
specification, with all the details of description necessary for in- 
structing the public how to practise the invention, cannot be 
made, till the invention has been actually practised ; I recom • 
mend- that the inventor should lodge a statement of the particu- 
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lars necessary to define the principle, and explain the outline of 
his invention : for instance, if it is an improvement in the steam 
engine, he should state the part of the engine to which the im- 
provement Is to he added or applied, the modus operandi y and 
the effect it is 'to produce ; so that when the complete or real 
specification is afterwards made out, it can he decided hy com- 
petent judges, whether it is a fair developement of the ideas 
originally recorded in the provisional definition* 

Is not great inconvenience experienced from the circumstance, 
that after the application and hefore the enrolment of the spe- 
cification, the applicant is precluded from proceeding with his 
invention ? — There is ; and also from the difficulty of making 
such a title as will, in the opinion of judges, correspond with 
his specification ; he is suhject to the danger of losing his patent 
afterwards. 

Would it remove that inconvenience to secure the patent for 
the invention, to the applicant, without a distinct specification 
at the time of the application ? — It should he a provisional, or 
outline specification, with security that during the time allowed 
for preparing the complete specification and granting his patent, 
he should he protected against the effect of any pnhlication of 
.his invention, hut not against infringements of it. No infringe- 
ment of any importance could arise in three or four months, in 
a new thing ; the great danger is now, not of people infringing 
his patent, hut of their puhlishing the invention, and thus de- 
stroying his right to the patent ; and perhaps the pnhlication 
may not he made, until after he has paid three fourths of the 
fees for a patent thus rendered ahortive. 
. You would compel him on applying for his patent, to lodge 
a. statement of the principles to he afterwards developed in the 
specification, and you would require that when the time has 
arrived for the inrolment of the specification, and consequently 
granting the patent, he should give the details, to he transcrihed 
into the patent itself? — ^Yes, the knowledge of those details 
does not always exist at the time most proper for applying for 
the patent, and therefore it is impossihle that they should he 
descrihed, nor will they come into existence, until the thing has 
been put into practice; as it is now, the two months which 
elapse hetween the time of applying for the patent, and the time 
when the patent is granted, are lost, as to any such creation of 
the means of putting the invention into practice, and therefore 
the patentee has in fact only the remaining two, four or six 
months, and in that time he must prepare Ui9 specification as 
best he can. 

Would there not he a difficulty in securing to any one, a pro- 
perty in what was not distinctly defined ? — ^For a permanency 
it would be an excessive difficidty, but for the short term of 
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two or three months, it woald not be any inconvenience to ^ve 
a rights that is completely defined, and in some degree described^ 
by the outline of a specification : in Spain the pr|ctice exists. 
In fact, every patent now granted, is in force for two, four, six 
and some for eighteen months, before there is any definition 
whatever, of the right it confers ; but that is an evil, as I have 
shown. 

You mean that he should be not only authorized, but com- 
pelled, in the first instance, to give a specification something 
more precise than is frequently now given f — Certainly. In the 
Spanish liaw it is optional ; but I think it should be an essential 
condition for the first step ; no record at all, is now given in the 
first instance, nor is any writing usually preserved, in case it is 
explained to the Attorney-General, upon hearing of opposition. 

And you would require this greater precision in the meaning 
of the first application, not for the beaefit of the applicant, but 
for the benefit of other inventors that are occupied at the same 
time, on the same subject ; it is an intolerable nuisance to per- 
sons who are engaged in speculations, that they are perpetually 
in danger of having their inventions or improvements stolen 
from them, and put into the specifications of some existing pa- 
tents, not yet specified, but which have titles that will cover 
their inventions. Such undefined patents are like legalized re- 
ceiving houses for stolen goods. 

Are the inventors whose ideas have been so appropriated by 
previous patentees, called upon to prove the negative that the 
patentee did not invent what he specifies ? — ^Yes ; they must 
prove that the invention was in use before the date of the pa- 
tent ; or that it was communicated surreptitiously from them to 
the patentee after the date of the patent ; their proving that 
they invented it or put into use themselves after the date of the 
patent is not sufficient, because the invention became the pro- 
perty of the inventor from the date of the patent, although he 
is not called upon to declare what it was for a long time after. 

Is there any limiting law to the time which is allowed for the 
specification after the issue of the patent ? — ^None by law ; by 
cust(mi it is two months for each patent ; thus upon a patent 
for England two months is allowed, for England and Scotland 
four months, and for England, Scotland and Ireland, six months ; 
of late years, on declaring in the first instance that they mean 
to proceed with patents for England, Ireland and Scotland, they 
obtain six months at once in the Ekiglish patent. I believe they 
must take some of the first steps towards ' appl]jring for thoise 
Scotch and Irish patents, and must incur some expense in 
consequence, but they are no way bound afterwards' to 
proceed with the Scotch and Irish patents to completion. 
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It IS quite discretionary in the Crown how long time should be al* 
lowed, and on special showing (I believe, to the Attorney-Ge- 
neral) longer terms are occasionally granted. The patent I 
have mentioned for improvements in steam engines is eighteen 
months ; there were several eighteeen months patents granted 
ten and fifteen years ago, and great complaints were made of 
the evil. I was employed in 1816 by parties who had just got 
a fifteen months patent sealed for themselves, but not specified^ 
to draw up argimients and instruct counsel to complain of ano- 
ther such patent then in progress being granted, with the same 
time, to their rivals in trade, and to oppose that second patent 
being sealed by the Lord Chancellor, on the public grounds, I 
have before stated. Although the Attorney-General had made 
out and passed it, as far as he was concerned. Lord Eldon re- 
fused to seal the patent as being very improper, and intimated 
that no more such patents should be sealed, and there have been 
none till thb recent instance. 1 do not mean to say that this 
patent is any intentional unfairness, for it is granted to Colonel 
D'Arcy, the executor of the real inventor, who is dead, and 
hence I suppose he showed to the Attorney-General that there 
was some necessity for the unusual time, to get the papers of 
the deceased together, or to examine his manuscripts ; but the 
principle of granting an undefined legal right to be in force for 
a year and a half, without definition, needs no comment. The 
old pretence for such long time was to get time to apply to Par- 
liament to have the specification kept secret, in order that the 
invention might not get to foreign countries. 

Do you see any inconvenience in allowing a long time for the 
specification ? — It is essential to getting sufficient specifications 
made of important inventions, to allow a long time ; and on the 
other hand, it is an excessive grievance to persons engaged in 
like pursuits, unless some provisionary definition of the legal 
right, that is conferred by the patent, were to be made public. 

Would not the grant of a long time for the specification, en- 
able a fraudulent party to avail himself, for a limited period, 
of the patent without revealing it to the public } — ^It might ; 
but even eighteen months would commonly be of no value at 
the commencement of a new invention of any importance ; be- 
cause it is so difficult to begin at first and only occasions expense 
instead of profit. 

Are there not many inventions that are only valuable for a 
short time ? — ^Very rarely ; they must be very evanescent in- 
ventions ; such as the kaleidescope, and the hobbyhorse called 
velocipede, which must necessarily be of no value to the com- 
munity ; I consider that such patents are of no public utility. 

Are patterns ever the subject of patents ? — ^No ; but it is not 

well defined, nor is it easy to define, what degree of inventioa 
Vol. V. — Second Seriis. t 
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shall or sbal) not be the subject of patents ; it is very desirable 
that patterns should be protected in some ready way, but not 
by patent ; it would be too expensive and tedious. 
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Ai'thur Howe Holdsworthy Esq. a Member of the Committee ; 
J Examined. 

Arb you prepared to furnish the Committe with any suggestions 
upon thjB subject of the Patent Laws ? — I ^11 furnish them 
with such information as has come to my knowledge firom facts 
that have occurred to myself, not assuming any thing of a le- 
gal opinion ; leaving to the Committee to form their own judg- 
ment^ as I shall do myself, upon the things that have occurred. 
To make this subject as clear as I can, I would first state that 
'there are patents of various sorts ; I would divide them first 
into two, one for a process for articles of which the patentee is 
himself the maker; another for a process which it is intended 
shall be used by others, to whom he would grant licences for 
that purpose. For instance, I may be in a particular trade, 
and take but a patent applicable to that trade ; or I may not be 
a tradesman,' and then I should take out my patent for the pur- 
pose of licensing tradesmen. I mention this only to show, that 
'to comprehend the use of the patient law, we must have a view 
't6 both these cases^ otherwise we shall not be likely to come to 
the tieceissary conclusions. These patents also are divided into 
different subjects, mechanical, chemical, and chemical and me- 
chanical imited. It has been stated that patents may be mul- 
tiplied to too great an extent ; I conceive that idea arises from 
this circumstance only, that as the law is not clear with regard 
'to patents, so many are obtained that appear defective in law 
which by confusing workmen, really do mischief ; but if the law 
be made so cliear and defined tliat a patent for a something 
really useful, v^hen taken out, would be found to be secure, 
then I'cannbt conceive that we can have too many patents, as 
they are the reward of men's ingenuity. One man has a pro- 
perty in the f^nds, another in land, a third man in the powers 
of his bead, eVidenced by his inventions ; and t conceive that if 
you were to attempt to limit the number, you would at once 
' cramp men's ingenuity, and not give those who are clever their 
fair value in the iharket, because their brains are the only pro- 
pierty which they possess. I will first state the difficulties 
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wUeb appear to arise on the takbg out of a patent There is 
nothing more common, than that two persons of similar habits 
and pnrsnits shonld be thinkbg of the same thing at the same 
time, and it at once beeomes a race between them, as the law at 
present stands ; at the moment that one is known to be solicit- 
ing a patent, the other man nses ererj means in his power to dis- 
corer what the other person is abont, that the first may not 
dash with his ; and if he is a dishonest man, and finds that lus 
own is not good, that he may so oppose the other as to 
render that of the first person nseless, nnless he will agree to al- 
aHow him to become a participator with him by making it a 
joint patent. But that is not the only difficulty in which he is 
pnt at present ; there is that of intituling his patent in such a 
way as that other persons, not then thinking of a patent, may 
not be by it induced to do so ; or that others, who know the 
Talue of a patent for such a subject, may not set their brains at 
work to endeavour to obtain one also. That drcumstance hap- 
pens to l>e within my own knowledge at this moment ; there is 
a great want of a certain something at this moment in a parti- 
eidar kind of business, a friend of mine has dtscoyered the 
thing reqiured, and I am quite satisfied, from knowing exactly 
what he is about, for he first set about it at my request, that he 
could go for a patent, and that the patent would be rery tuIu- 
able. I also know anottier person, with whom I am well ac- 
quainted, who being in the trade, is aware of that necessity as 
much as myself, and I feel satisfied that if my first fnend were 
to go for his pa^tent, the second without meaning at all to do 
jthe first an injury, would be immediately set at work, and would 
at once know, from his knowledge of the subject, what the other 
man urast be about, an^ they would come in collision ; and 
therefore the <mly probable remedy at tlus moment would be to 
bring the two parties amicably together. I would exemplify 
tins also by another circumstance of the same sort, wh^ a 
person was absolutely soliciting a patent ; a friend pf that per- 
son infinrmed me of it where a party was assonbled in this dty. 
I was surprized at what he stated, because it appeared to me 
almost next to imposnble that the end stated to be sought for 
could be obtained. I told the party that I would endeaTourto 
find it out, and that if I did, I wouil come to them and inform 
them of what I had done ; and I came back on the day I had 
promised, and told the party that I had accomplished my ob- 
ject. The person who first moitioned it to me, asked if Ihad any 
objection to allow a third person to be the umpire between us ; on 
condition, that if our ideas were the same, we might unite our 
forces, but that if our ideas were different, each might still pro- 
ceed. I agreed, but I did not meet the other man, but the 
third person who was to be the imipiie only ; and when we had 
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both stated to him oar ideas, they were so perfectly unlike, 
though attaining the same ohject, that we hoth took out patents. 
That patent I have never used, hut it is at this moment in ex- 
istence ; they were patents for making gas-holders capahle of 
containing a douhle quantity, when compared with their usual 
contents. In further illustration of what I have said respect- 
ing different men pursuing the same object, another patent came 
within my own knowledge, where a friend of mine and myself 
were concerned. We believed a great object was to be gained 
by a peculiar process in a trade of great moment, and I took a 
great deal of pains whilst I was travelling in different parts of 
England, to ascertain whether it would be so or not, and whether 
such was known. We did not conceive that any person had 
ever thought of the same thing. Nothing had ever transpired 
publicly as to such belief, but when I returned to London, a 
friend told me that he thought a person had been taking out 
a patent very similar to it, and referred me to the brother of 
th^ patentee, who referred me at once to the specification, and I 
found that we had both been travelling exactly to the same point 
and by the same road ; and although the process has not a^ 
yet been used, I am quite sure it will be found a very valuable 
discovery. This, then, will assist in accounting for the cause of 
our having heard so much of persons giving titles to their pa- 
tents which do not at first sight appeaipto convey the real mean- 
ing of that for which they ultimately specify. It is not for the 
purpose of improper deception, but it is because the law so 
stands at present, that if they do not so guard themselves they 
are liable to be imposed upon, and to have all the benefit of 
that invention which has been the fruit of a vast number of 
years consideration, in one moment swept away from them. 

Can you suggest any remedy for these inconveniences ? — I 
should conceive, from all the difficulties that have occurred to 
myself, and to the friends I have been acquainted with, that 
the best remedy would be what has been recommended by other 
witnesses, namely, that the inventor should be secured, under 
such conditions as shall hereafter be thought right, from the 
time he makes his first affidavit, so that other parties may not 
have the opportunity of availing themselves of his first discovery 
of his invention to the public. This opens another circumstance 
worthy of the consideration of th^ Committee before they make 
their Report on the Specification, because it to a certain degree 
alters the state in which a person is placed ; I conceive that if 
the patentee could be secured from the time of his petition, he 
might, as regards his monopoly, be allowed any time he pleased 
to specify, provided his patent bears date from the sealing, that 
is, as between him and. the public, as he would still have only 
bis fourteen years,, and these running from the period when his 
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patent is sealed. If he required a longer time to specify^ fiom 
any thing particular, the puhlic would he no losers hy that, in- 
asmuch as the specification is a part that is of no importance to 
any hody hut himself^ if the law really secures his invention to 
him till his fourteen years has expired. As the length of the 
time occupied hy him in his experiments is a loss to himself only 
of that portion of the monopoly, and it is therefore not a ques- 
tion as hetween him and the puhlic on that head, that can in 
the slightest degree affect the puhlic ; the only way it can ef- 
fect them, is in preventing others from proceeding with other pa- 
tents, fearing that they may run upon the road which he has al- 
ready taken; therefore a limit on that account would he rer 
.quired, and the question would ultimately he, to what time that 
limit should, under such circumstances, he confined. The 
next point to which I would go, is 'the difficulty under 
which patentees appear to me to lahour after patents are 
ohtaincd. The first which strikes me is the case in which 
valuable patents may he defeated through the ignorance (I 
mean mechanical and chemical ignorance) of both Judges 
and juries, who with the very hest intentions iq the world 
to do justice as between the parties, yet not being fully aware 
of the value of the minutise of those peculiar subjects, 
will get the contending parties into greater difficulties than 
those in which they originally started ; and this is greatly felt 
at present from that spirit of attack which is now so constantly 
exercised against the patentees, urged on by this particular 
fact, that the public, or the parties attacking the patentee, have 
every thing to gain and nothing to lose by it, whilst the unhappy 
patentee has every thing to lose, and by no possibility any thing 
whatever to gain by it. It is a circumstance well known to 
those who have been in the habit of taking out patents, or have 
given their minds to mechanical subjects, that whenever a patent 
for a valuable invention is taken out, there are persons who im- 
mediately try by every means in their power to gain all the ad- 
vantages to which the patentee is entitled, by studying how he 
may avoid in some way or other the specification, for by getting 
through that instrument a perfect knowledge of the process, he 
becomes perfectly acquainted with the views of the ori^^nal in- 
ventor, and then endeavours, through sopie other mode as not 
yet practised, to avoid the specification, giving to his mind a 
view of the subject which he never would have thought of, if the 
original inventor had not yet first obtained the monopoly whiqh, 
on specifying, the patent gives him ; and it is not at all con- 
sidered, I am sorry to say, by many persons in the slightest de- 
gree dishonest to do every thing in their power to defeat a. pa- 
tentee, after he has obtained his grant. This has occurred to 
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myself in 8 most extraordinary way, and D6t confined at all to 
mehanical persons, bnt extending to others in no degree con- 
neeted eitiieii with sdescie or'-mechanics, bat who seem to have 
taken' Qp the sanme^ idea, tiz. '^ that a patent is fair plunder.'' 
I would instance one set o£- pa*sons, who first of all agreed to 
talte a licence for the nse of the patent process, and after having 
80 done, whereby we conceived that they had acknowledged 
our right in it, they set us at arms length, and utod it ; drove us 
into Chancery to open their doqr to see what they were doing ; 
tilat is, to obtain legal piroof of it, and then into court after we 
had obtained that proof ; and the night before we were to come 
to trial, compromised and took a licence from us. Another 
party aft)9r this, conspired with three or four other .set of men, 
dared us to the proof» and denied that they were using it. We 
were then obliged to go again to Chancery; but they consented 
to allow us to inspect. Upon inspection by a third person, we 
found they were using our ](>roeess ; they continued to use it, 
and defied us : we«had then no remedy but to charge them with 
this in Chancery, and to obBge them to come in and answer for 
themselves; one of these oon^panies denied that it was^a patent 
<>r that they knew it was a patent, although the company .was 
4d8tabMshed OB this basisr ; 'and they would not have obtained 
the 'power -of beconiing a company at the time they did so, if the 
patentee had not discovered his process ; he came to London 
for them, and was ready to attend a Committee of the House, 
and to give proof of his invention^ but they allowed a clause to 
'^O'i'nto the Plijl^ which compelled them to' adopt this or a si- 
niilar description of process, and they had paid him for the 
trouble he had taken^ and for hiS" journey to town upon it. In 
-company with those^ were two other large and powerful com- 
panies, from one of which a deputation had waited on the pa- 
tentee long ^Ulterior to the time when we discovered they were 
iising it; they had acknowledged' the value of the process ; we 
had a letter in our briefs firam themselves, requesting to Imow 
the terms upon which we would license them.' We visited their 
x>wn place, we saw t^ey never had used it, and they abstained 
from: using it at that tiine^ because they could not Come to. terms 
*^thBB ; they let a short period go over, and then used it pri- 
vately; denied that they were doing it, and ultimately joined 
the other party in opposing^ ius. They were at last, however, 
obliged to appear in Chancery by Affidavit ; and then the whole 
of these con8piriti0f:f turtles attempted to bolster their case, by 
brin^g persons tOi 'ffw«ar by affidavit that the thing had been 
used before any of those negociations or communications had 
taken place. It fortunately,' however, hapipened for us, that 
we had anti^sipated the principal evidence, and ^expecting where 
he might state he had used it, as having been employed there 



aptedor to our patenty we applied to the p^ty n^ho hi|(i eiiE^ 
ployed him, and we had an affidavit from .that. person ataftiog 
that there never had heen any process similar to. pui^s used in 
his hou3e ; so that when the affidAyttof,j|;lus.maawasprodttced« 
it was at once refated; because^ fortunately, for. ri^, he stated 
that he had used it at the very house^witb respect to which, the 
owner (a most respectable person^ and perfectly free from any 
connection with any of the parties) had already given us the di- 
rectly opposite proof ; it also fortunately happened that; this 
man had published.a book, in which he stated all the inventions 
that he had made; and it bore date subsequently to the patent 
of my friend^and when his- process.. , was well • known.; .^nd al- 
though this witness^ swore tha(: he >h^> so jused it^^ ^hen we 
searched his book .>we found he 4^4 PP^ s^y a yford a^out it; 
though he begins by stating tha^ he woul4 give jan. fLCCOu^t of 
1^ hi^ inventions* ...This case was^pf so ipuch ^nsequencej that 
we employed four counsel in Ch^^^fy ; we had conspiration?, 
and .every thing that could be^rt^i^ec^s^^^^ fpr .a.case ^f the 
grieatei^t^ importance. We aj^ea^ed in .coui;;t for a. decision, upon 
whethejl^^ pr > not . a^ injuncti<m shpi^d be confirmed restraining 
those parties ; a compromise was iproposj^d; Fe coinsulted ; our 
cou^fely ai^d although, we knew that>they had the strongeitt case 
UPP9 affi4&^tthat they ever Bawy.jmdwh^re this .peculiarity at- 
tach^^^that if thosoiwho bad 6wo^9 ojd, our j^e had said a 3ingle 
W^Tji wrongs ithere w^ns, I will venture to state, hundreds of 
{)e|*J|qns,whq.^Ojj^di have denied uSj and yet not one did ; stiljl so 
lipcertain did. the co^Uhsel oonsideiir.the yi/ew that the court might 
jbake of thejH^e, .that; they advised it, as /|^e more prudent 
course pH our party, even tben to cpn^e. to a compromise, op their 
all taking Ucenp^B ; r andtux^der thje»ir advice we did. so with all 
th^ pt^rtiesy who had thuS; conspired jegftinst i^s ; , ,hut this did 
not ^esc^e us frpm .attacks ;. - foiTi at this time .#fa or six other 
jcpnq^niesi ar^. agai^ opp^piredetog^^her to eudean^pur. tp, d.efea|t 
^9, althpiigh we h^^ve granted licepp^a to, at lea«ijt^,$fty different 
sets of people, and the patent has b)i(t.1;w^..yea^ tp j;un.; so that 
I, would yenturp to n;ii^ke; this remejr4^» that, sitoated as the law 
is, At present^ and wit^eji^h a state pfspeiety as ]( h^^y? dpsmhed, 
patents ,ipay bp rendpre4 aeixt to,iius[aieins, (howevprrgopd-tthej 
mftybe9).hy the constant attacks ; that. caf^. he m^de fpoa. the 
pa^tentee, supported fui> these attacks: bow can be by such evi- 
dence as it is in the power of alm<)st finy nqap occasionally to 
obtam. ••,..'(» 

Can ypu suggest any remedy, for the ^evil ypu have dor 
scribed ? — It appears to me, that the best remedy f hat the law 
of the country, as far as I understand the Ja^, would at pre- 
sent offer, would be this, that after a person has publioly used 
his patent for any given number of years, (say five if you please,) 
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and no one has thought it worth his while to bring a scire facias 
against him, on the score of its not being a novelty, or having 
l^en'used before, and therefore not a fit subject for a patent, 
whilst he' has himself attacked (thereby showing his disposition) 
those who have endeavoured to pirate his invention, although 
comproniises naay have taken place between him and other par- 
ties, the patent should be deemed good and valid, and that an 
injunction should issue against all future aggressors, which 
should not be dissolved, the same as if his patent had been 
proved valid in court. I conceive that the King having granted 
a' patent, the law should originally presume that that patent is 
a good' one, and that the onus should be on others who believe 
it- bad, to repeal it hy scire facias y within a given time; it' 
should not rest on the patentee' to be eternally driven to bring 
abtion after action, and to be harrassed to the very end of his 
patent. My reiason for stating this is, that if you consult 
upon ' such a subject, you will be told, as we were very pro- 
perly told, you may safely compromise, as it will be clear to 
the world, that if the parties against whom you bring your ac- 
tion compromise with you and take a licence, that the other 
party found themselves in error ; so we fancied, but the truth 
was not so ; others attacked us in the same manner, and then 
when we had to consult counsel upon our second case ; they said, 
although in the former case you could not try for an ea^arte in- 
injunctioh, we think now, after having first gone into Chancery, 
and then into court, and the parties compromised vdth you, tak- 
ing yoiir licence, that will be sufficient proof after so many years 
of use, that we have very little doubt that the court will, upon 
yoiir showing that all those things have taken place, and that 
you have, during eight years, used all due diligence to bring 
thiose you could detect to account, but that the court will con- 
firm an «^-/>ar/&. injunction ; but the result really was, that they 
themselves deemed it afterwards prudent in court to advise us 
again to compromise upon the parties all taking our licence to 
use ; and again we were left in the tenth year in the same situ- 
ation that we were in the very first day we started ; I conceive 
therefore, that if after any given time in which persons have al- 
lowed the patentee to work upon his specification, and have not 
within that given time thought it worth their attention to show 
that his patient was not originally good by moving a scire facias 
against him, that after that period the patent should stand good, 
provided you could prove that you had used all due diligence to 
prevent every one from working upon your process, with whose 
conduct you could be proved to be acquainted. It was pro- 
posed to the Committee, to preserve the patentee against the de- 
scription of evidence which I have mentioned, not to permit any 
evidence to be gfven of its having been used before a certain 
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tim^ jiflteribr to the sealing of the patent, and that parties 
should not have the power of going hack to any indefinite period 
they pleade, when it would, from length of time, he impossihle 
to get evidence to rehut it; leaving the proof of prior use, ^ as 
at present^ on the word of one man ; hy which any patent can 
be so defeated ; because it was stated, and with much justice, 
as my experience teaches me, that nothing is more common than 
to find persons who will come into court and swear that they have 
flO us^d a certain process, and such swearing will defeat a patent, 
alliiongh no collateral circumstance is adduced that can confirm it, 
the court feeling itself bound to rely upon the bare oath of a so- 
litary individual. With regard to another proposition which wafi 
made, and which I have considered, as to the circumstance to 
which I am now referring, namely whether a proof of prior use 
should be allowed beyond a certam number of years, anterior to 
the sealing of a patent ; that seemft to have been the policy of the 
Fretich law, as Evidenced by a very dtrong &ct, namely, that a 
patent taken out and neglected to be used only for two years, 
shall s(> perfectly destroy it, in consequence of the neglect of the 
first person, that another person may take it out again, and it shall 
be good against all the world. In proof of this, I can state that a 
frigid of mine, with whom I was interested, took out a patent in 
France ; it was necessary, under this law, to use it within two 
years ; this he had no means or even view of doing himself, but 
to license the use to persons resident in France, a treaty was 
entered into with a man there ; circumstances, which he could 
not control, prevented him from coming to an immediate con- 
clusion ; the parties with whom he was treating kept putting him 
off from time to time, after his having placed one of his ma- 
chines in the hands of a banker, who was also a gold and silver 
wire-drawer ; the patent was for drawing wire through holes 
made of jef/oels. The treaty was continued till the two years 
were run out ; he. then went over, when he was told the treaty 
was at an end, Uiat he had-never used it, and that his patent 
was forfeited. Upon . closer investigation, he found that the 
moment he had placed the jeweled hole in the hands of the 
banker, he had sent it to Geneva, where an ingenious workman, 
who had been in the habit of perforating holes in jewels for 
watches,. was employed to make a set, which they had found 
completely answered the purpose ; and he learnea, to his an- 
noyance, although he had been offered 10,000/. for it, this banker 
had then, by this stratagem, availed himself of the law of for- 
feiture, by keeping it out of use ; that he had taken out a pa- 
tent for five years, had given the holes to his workmen at Lyons, 
and having .established the use, had so reduced the labour, that 
he obliged the workmen to labour at two thirds of their former 
prices^ thus reaping the reward of his infamy, the extent of which 
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is inconceivable, where they draw wire for almost the whole of 
the continent for making gold and silver lace. I conceive how- 
ever, that so far as regards the period of two years, the facts I 
have stated have shown the badness of the law; because if a 
patent was to be forfeited in this country for nonuser at two 
years from its date, that is from the sealing, no person woald 
like to take oat a patent that he did not himself work, because 
a third person taking out a patent for the most ingei^oas thing 
in the world, could be defeated,- by the people4&-^i6 -trade re- 
fusing to work upon it until the expiration of the two years, 
when the thing would of necessity become public ; but I con- 
ceive if it were lengthened to five years, that would very much 
alter the case. I merely throw this out by way of showing how 
the thing is done elswhere, and what might be its operation. 

What is your opinion with respect to allowing patents to be 
taken out for a principle ? — ^With regard to patents for a prin- 
ciple, from the evidence which has appeared before us, and from 
what I myself have previously understood upon matters of this 
sort, there is great difficulty, from different cases which have 
appeared to be ruled as for a principle, while I believe the law 
to be, that a principle cannot be patented unless it is reduced to 
practice. It was suggested by one of the witnesses that the law 
should be settled one way or the other, and he seemed to advise 
rather that principles should be allowed to be a ground for 
taking out a patent ; but if it is to be ruled on one side or the 
other, I conceive that it would be wiser to say that the word 
" principle^' never should appear at all in the case, and that 
the Judges should be bound by an absolute practical process, 
without at all inquiring upon what principle it is, but whether 
the thing done be a new and entire fact, and one worthy of a 
monopoly. As the word principle thrown it into confusion on 
one side or the other, as I conceive such cannot be patented 
without an effect or process beings produced upon the principle, 
it would do better to avoid the word principle altogether, and 
say that the fact or process specified shall be the thing that 
shall be secured. T will exemplify the patent with regard to 
shearing cloth. There it was held that no man afterwards should 
shear from list to list, because ttiat was the principle o£ the 
original patent ; but if another man can shear from list to list 
by a process perfectly distinct from any which the first man has 
described in his specification, I do not see why the second per- 
son's ingenuity is not to be equally rewarded ; for if that man 
in specifying originally, conceived that it Could be done by more 
than by the plans specified, he would have embraced them all ; 
and at all events 1 feel, that taking the great bulk of patentees, 
you may put the patent law into a shape that would do more 
real good by excluding principle, than by admitting principle to 
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1m taken into consideration. One of the witnesses stated that 
Bolton and Watt's patent was for a principle ; he was asked what 
that principle was^ and he said he had not sufficient time to con- 
sider. I imagine that the ground upon which that patent was 
taken out, would rather be against the case of establishing a 
principle than otherwise. The only difference between Bolton 
and Watt's engine and those which had been used before, was 
this ; that those engines that had been used before condensed in 
the cylinder, and consequently cooled the cylinder at every 
stroke. Bolton and Watt considered that a great saving both 
of time and of fuel would be gained, if they were not to con- 
dense in the cylinder and cool it at each stroke, because certain 
portions of steam were naturally lost in again getting up the 
proper heat of the cylinder ; they therefore contrived a second 
vessel, called the condenser, communicating by a pipe with the 
cylinder, a jet of cold water being let into the condenser ; so, 
being a separate vessel, the moment the steam b condensed in 
that, it creates a vacuum, so that the remainder of the steam 
continues to rush in and fill it up, till the whole becomes a 
vacuum, from the vessel in which the condensation takes place, 
to the most distant part in the cylinder, and does not tend to 
cool the cylinder as in the former instance. If there was a new 
principle, that principle only could be from the want of prior 
knowledge at that time, that if you made a vacuum in one ves- 
sel, and there was a hole communicating with another chamber, 
the steam would rush in to fill up that vacuum, which I conceive 
to be a principle perfectly known before, and that therefore the 
engine was not a new principle, but the new application of a 
known principle to a new purpose. It is supposed that Bolton 
and Watt's patented a principle, when they took out a patent 
tor their steam engine ; I believe they only patented a method 
of applying an old principle to a new engioe. 

Do you think that the specification should be allowed in any 
instances to be concealed ? — ^I conceive there may be times when 
a concealed specification can be of value to the patentee, and at 
the same time not an injury to the public ; and that when wit- 
nesses have been asked as to what would be the effect of a con- 
cealed specification, they have been led into a difficulty, and 
unable to give the Committee satisfaction upon it, because they 
have not considered what would be the state of a patent under 
such new circumstance. Men speak frequently of the useless- 
Bess of a concealed specification, because they could not defend 
their patent without bringing it into court, and that, therefore, 
their own objects would be defeated by the first man who pirates 
them. And it is also asked. Would it not be the means of per- 
mitting other persons to work innocently upon the same plan 
which they have already patented, and thus bring those persons 
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into difficulties with the patentee, when he should discover the 
process they were using ? There is no doubt, and that the latter 
would at first sight appear to be the fact. But it lyould be a 
matter of policy, and worthy the consideration of the patentee, 
whether or not he would attack such party, and thereby open 
his specification; and whether he would not rather let such 
man continue to work, provided that man took due diligence to 
keep his mode concealed from the public : i^nd the reason >vhy 
I mention this is, that I know there are persons that have made 
valuable discoveries, and are now workmg secretly upon them, 
preferHng to trust to coi\cealment rather than have a specifi- 
cation which will enable other persons, anxious to run on the 
same road, to discover the process by which they themselves are 
working. I do not feel that i^ny other person would be put to 
any hazard, provided the same justice was given to both parties 
as is already attempted to be given with regard to all qther al- 
terations of the law ; because, supposing a patentee had this 
advantage given to him, a condition should be imposed upon him, 
that any man who worked upon the same process during the 
time he kept his specification concealed, should be allowed to 
continue that work till the end of that patent, free of any 
charge from the original patentee ; and that the patentee should 
have. an action at law only against such pe^ons (as is at present, 
the case) who should use his process after he had made his 
specification known. I state this in consequence of believing^ 
that it would be in many insti^ces much more valuable to a 
manufiacturer to allow even a second and a tl^rd man to work, 
provided they, put their heads together |md concealed the pro- 
cess from the pubUc at large, than to throw it open, and \o leave 
the whole worid to pirate and destroy }iim, as is at present the 
case. This could qnly be of value on certain descriptions of pa- 
tents, to which I have originally referred, namely, those ^hich 
are used by the manufacturer himself, and not those of which 
profit alone is to be made by licensing them to third persons. I 
would under no circumstances therefore say, that all specifica- 
tions should be concealed from the public ; but I cannot but be- 
lieve, that it would be advantageous in many instances if a man 
could have the power of getting it concealed during such pe- 
riod as he might think to his own advantage to keep it so. 

Have you ever known that patents have been licensed to some 
individuals, and that tjhe patentees having fixed upon the terms 
upon which licences might be fairly granted, have refused to 
grant them to other parties? — It has never come within my own 
knowledge. 

Have you ever known cases in which any sort of •arrangement 
has been made between the patentee and the pq^rty to whom it 
has been let, that it should not be let tp other peoplq? — It has 
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been piloposed fq me, Imt I baye nevAiBCC^fA tp iU '. I ty^Q 
beard it questioned by a lawyer, wbetber it koulA OQt b^. CjQia- 
trary to law. 

In the obaervations yon baye'made^ witb r^ferei^i^e tp k^ping 
a apecif cation concealed, yon bave not adye^ted tp one VMimr 
Tenience whicb it has l^een stated would arijse to, tbe ppblip^o^ 
not knowing what tbe patent is gtanted foe, 90 pr^^ip^ly tb«^t 
persons might not engage in discoyering ipyentiona wl^cb b|v^ 
already been patented! — ^I tiink that incojivenienp^ ppuld not 
happen, because I have already stated that no man r^nnii^g tbei 
same course should be liable to any action fOr fo W9Jki^g>.9Q 
long as the patentee thought it fit to keep his specification 
concealed. 

Are there not cases in which a patent could not be adequately 
protected without allowing it to be taken out for a principle ? 
take, for example, the case mentioned by Mr. Rotch in his evi- 
dence, of a wash being e^ppsed as a sl^pwer to^ the action of 
heat? — I presume that any man' wno' has ingenuity enough to 
invent what is considered a new principle, could only do it 
through his knowledge of the wants of different manufacturers 
of an improved proc<^ss in their business, which process he has 
applied his' mind' to accomplish ; an(^' that the same mind thai 
Would see it fitting in ope way, would, before he specified, take 

accomplished, and that he would be fairly entitled to specin 
for all'those' means, and that ithese would' hold good^ for fffl fhJ 
different manufactures to whicb they could be applied ; that be* 
\irf u^ h^Y^ a fi^ir rignt to sj>ecjfy for all such manufactures 
ana as to those which did not ttien eidst, or iif^ 
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the moment no knowledge, that to those he would not be entitled 
tQ a^y right, for he w^uld haVft given nettling Jo. ^ pajblic. as 
an indi^ceiijent. 

' You conceive that a person who has made ah invention could 
foresee all the means by which that inventiqn eould be used)-— 
I do conceive so; th%t is, 9^\ tjip. ifte^ffifll that a^e q^uf^Uy ^^o^^ 
\n mechanics, and are in practice. 

You' have ^aidlhat patents are sometimes infringed by intro- 
ducing some slight alteration in an inven|ion, so as to avoid* 
tr^c^ii^g vpon Ae spefi^qa^^.n?— Y^?; but by aWtiflu J 
mean another road, §ugg^ste^ by knowing the first: a sught al- 
teration would not 'giv^' 'the second man' ^ patent, but it might 
suggest to the second man another i»ad, wjbicib s^ once defeats 
the value of that which has takei^ ^h^ f^t vm/f yean^ t^. 
accomplish. * ' ' * / 

You have stated that tbe presumption should be in fiavour of 
tbe patentee ; do you thi^.k tfe^t pX^sl^I^>^ ^hqiild te r^^d,^ 
while the present loose mode of granting patents continues ?— 
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I should say always in faydnr of the patentee ; because it is the 
only reward for his ingenuity^ and he is one man against all the 
world. 

Yon are aware that a patent is granted now without any ex- 
amination on the part of the Attorney-G^eral, unless it is op- 
posed ? — Truly ; but the best security you can get in this day 
that a patent will not be taken out, unless the party thinks it 
is good for somethings is the expense ; I do not presume that 
that description of man who is in the habit of taking out a pa- 
tent would go to that expense, unless he had, he believed a pro- 
fitable end to gain by it. 
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To John M*' Innes^ of Auchenreoch^ and of Wood- 
bum, in that part of our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Scotland^ Esq. for his having invented 
the manufacture or preparation of certain substances, 
which he denominates the British tapioca, and the cakes 
and flour to be made from the same. — Sealed 24th April, 
6 months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Billiliter Square, in the city of 
London, commander in our Royal Navy, for his having in- 
vented certain improvements in making or manufactur- 
ing bolts and chains. — ^24th April, 6 months. 

To Joseph Cochaux, of Fenehurch Street, in the city of 
London, merchant, in consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, tdr 
an invention of an apparatus, calculated to prevent or ren- 
der less frequent the explosion of boilers in generating 
steam.— 24th April, 6 months. 

To Paul Descroizilles, of Fenehurch Street, in the city 
of London, chemist, for his having invented certain im- 
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provennents in apparatus for economiziDg fuel in heating 
water and air, applicable to various purposes. — ^24tli April, 
6 months. 

To Thomas Cook, of Blackheath Road, in the county of 
Kent^ lieutenant in our Royal Navy, for his having invented 
certain improvements in the construction and fitting up 
of boats of various descriptions. — ^24th April, 2 months. 

To James Perry, of Red Lion Square, Holborn, in the 
county of Middlesex, bookseller and stationer, for his 
having invented an improvement or improvements in or 
on pens. — ^24th April, 6 months. 

To John Wilks, of Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, in 
the county of Surrey, engineer, millvnright and machinistf 
(one of the co-partners in the firm of Bryan, Donkin, and 
Company of the same place, ehgineers, millwrights, and 
machinists), for his having found out and invented an im- 
provement or improvements in a part or parts of the ap- 
paratus for making paper by machinery. — ^28th April, 6 mo* 

To Thomas Petherick, of Penfullick, in the parish of 
Tywardreath, in the county of Cornwall, mine agent, for 
his having invented certain machinery for separating cop- 
per, lead, and other ores, from earthly and other sub- 
stances, with which they are or may be mixed, and which 
is more particularly intended to supersede what is corn- 
only called jigging. — 28th April, 6 months. 

To John Walker, of Weymouth Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq. for his having invented or found out an 
improved cock for fluids.— 4th May, 2 months. 

To Henry Robert Salmon Devenoge, of Little Stanhope 
Street, May Fair, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
in consequence of a communication from a foreigner re- 
siding abroad, for certain improvements of machinery for 
making bricks. — 8th May, 2 months. 
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To Lebiubl Wellman Wright^ of Mansfield Street, 
Borough Road, in. the county of Surrey, Engineer, 
for certain Improvements, in the construction of 
Cranes. — [Sealed 17th August^ 1827.] 

The principal subject of this Patent is a machine or en- 
gine, consisting of a novel and very ingenious combination 
of mechanical powers, adopted to the raising and lowering 
of heavy bodies. It is constructed without either toothed 
wheel or piiuons, which form the essential parts of all other 
cranes, its power being derived from a peculiar adaptation 
of the lever and wedge. The following is the 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ My improvements in the construction of cranes 
consist, first, in the application of the combined powers 
of the crank, lever, and wedge, acting on friction 
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rollers^ mounted on wheels^ which wheels are at- 
tached to the drum or barrel^ that the draft rope or chain 
winds upon : and, secondly, in the application of rotatory 
engines, alternating rotatory (vibrating) engines, or com- 
mon, vertical or horizontal cylinder engines, to cranes of 
any description ; the motive power to work such engines, 
and thereby to work the cranes, being the expansive force 
of compressed atmospheric air. 

^' Plate VII, figs. 1, & 2, exhibit the first part of my im- 
provements. Fig. 1, represents a plan or horizontal view, 
and fig. 2, a side elevation of my improved crane adapted 
as a warehousing, or what is usually termed a housing crane. 
Fig. 3, is a longitudinal section taken vertically through the 
middle of a crane for the same purposes, but varied in its 
construction from the preceding. Fig. 4, represents my 
improvements as adapted to quay cranes, or landing cranes ; 
the same letters referring to corresponding parts, in these 
several figures ; a, a, a, a, are the two side standai^ds or 
frames, connected to each other by horizontal bolts or 
stretchers, and upon which the working parts of the crane 
are mounted ; 6, is the axle of the drum or barrel c, 
round which the draft rope or chain d, is wound in the 
act of raising any heavy body ; e, e, are two wheels 
or circular rims affixed to the axle of the drum c, and by 
bolts through theb arms to the drum itself; these wheels 
carry a series of friction rollers y, f, mounted oh pins, pro- 
jecting alternately on each side of the rims of M^ wheels, 
which may be secured in their places by nuts on the ends 
of the pins ; g", is a four throw crank shaft, -which turns 
in the swinging frame j ; to each of these cranks is at- 
tached one of the levers A, A, A, A, with wedge formed 
ends, and the fulcrums of these levers are bolts i, ?, «, i, in 
the tops of the rocking crutches A, k, k, k ; these crutches 
have their bearings on one of the bolts or stretchers, con- 
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neoting the side standards. . At one end of the crank shaft 
there is a fly wheel I, to regulate the motion of the parts. 

'' On the power being applied to the cranks g, by the 
winch handles, m, or by any other means^ the cranks as 
they revolve towards the drum wheels project forward ; 
the levers A, A, A, A, and their wedge-formed ends suc- 
cessively pass under and raise the rollers/^ and when past 
their centres revolving from the drum wheels^ the cranks 
depress the longer arms of the levers^ and raise the shorter 
arms with the rollers^ and thus successively drive round 
the rims, and with them the drum or barrel. 

'^ To throw the machine out of gear, the ends of the 
levers A, A, A, A, must be withdrawn from the friction rol- 
lersy*; to do this, the pauls n, w, must be removed from 
supporting or wedging up the back of the swinging traiaej, 
by lifting up the handle o, on the shaft p, when the frame 
with the crank shaft and levers may be drawn back against 
a rest g*, seen in fig. 3. 

. '' The crank and levers being thus out of gear, the 
barrel is at liberty to turn the reverse way, for the purpose 
of lowering the weight suspended, and the velocity of the 
descent is to be regulated by a two-part break, as shewn 
in figure 1. 

' '* When it is required to put the machine into action, 
the counter balance weight r, hung over the pulley ^, by a 
chain or rope from the swinging frame j, will assist to 
bring the swinging frame up into its working position, when 
the pauls n, will fall down. 

*' Where it is desirable to have the draft rope or chain 
suspended, so as to raise the weight directly under the 
barrels without any gin wheel, or jib head, the shorter 
ends of the levers may be made with the wedge or in- 
clined planes the reverse way to those already described^ 
when they will by acting on the upper side of the rollers 
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force them downwards^ and turn the barrel the reverse way 
to that already described. 

..*' In %. 3^ the parts are the same as figs. 1^ & 2^ except 
that the levers h, h, h,'h, work upon frictjion rollers i> tum<> 
ing on a cross stretcher^ which friction rollers i, become 
the fulcrums of the levers h, h, h,k, instead of the rockng 
crutches before desctibed. 

'^ Fig. 4, is a side etefvation^ of the sort of cranes usu- 
ally called a quay crane^ with the sev^al parts of my im- 
provements^ as applied in a vertical position ; in this figure 
the break is sh^wn as acting on the outer edge of one of 
the wheels which carries the frictiosTollefs; so as to keep 
the parts of the machine all within the frames. 

5^ The frames in which this mochinefry may be mounted 
can be made of any form and size 9Ffai<^fa the amount of 
power required in the crane, or any loc^l causes may ren- 
der advisable: and a crane may be made, in this man- 
ner, by using two-throw, four-throw, six-throw, or eight- 
throw cranks, and correspondening wheels, with friction 
rollers on each side, to each pair of cranks and levers.'* 

The specification proceeds to describe several modes 
of connecting these cranes .with the working parts of en- 
gines of the same kind as ratatory and .reciproca- 
tory steam engines, which are. to give out the me-, 
cihanioal power for working these orane&by means of com- 
pressed or condensed atmospheric air. One of these en- 
gines is called an (fiternaiing, rotatory engine, which sin- 
gular denomination is intended to exi^re^s that. the move- 
ments of the engine partake of both a totatoiy and' reci- 
procating SLCtion,that is, its piston is a vane turning within 
a cylindrical chamber upon an axle, and that it performs 
rather more than three-fourths of a rotation and then re- 
turns back age^in through the same arc, and so continues 
reciprocating in a circular course. Th^ construction how- 
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€ver of dib^ aad tfaerotatoiy cBgiDe dcKiAed^ di^ 
tie from rotatorjr stcaat mginfff^ aad pa ififLifly dat in- 
TCirted by Mr. Wii^awl dcKraied isovtwciftk TcAone 
(int MJ»), page S7^ nd plate IV, tint we do Mt con- 
fldnr it neccMorjr to gife a. pfafOy or ftvdber cxplamiioB of 
oio coflirifsuMe^flHipafficsbiijrsoaodio pim proposed of 
t Mpioi JBg cfliadffHf d air, ag tte MfMifiiig power, awat be 
fin- firom eonroiient, if at aD praeticaUe.^— (^vroStfif m 
a^ Imrclmumi Opce, F Armory, 1830.] 
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ToFrai^ciqWirqtby, of the tovm of Leicester, in the 
county of Leicester, Cutler, for his having invented 
certain improved Apparatus to be used for the purpose 
of Whetting or Sharpening the Edges of the Blades 
of Razors, Penknives, or other Cutting Instruments. 
—[Sealed 26th Nov. 1829.] 

The subject of this invention is a mode of mounting a hone 
or other oil-stone^ designed for sharpening edge-tools ; with 
certain appendages^ as holders and guides : in order that a razor 
or other cutting instrument may be held and guided at a proper 
angle as it is passed over the oil-stone^ and thereby obtain 
with certainty^ a correct cutting edge. The following is the 

SPECIFICATION. 

*' My improved apparatus is intended to be used for whet- 
ting or sharpening the blades of razors^ penknive/gi^ or other 
cutting instruments^ which are usually whetted or sharpened 
by rubbing them upon the flat surface of stones called hones 
or oil-stones. By my apparatus the said blades are so guided 
that the cutting edge must apply to the surface of the stone 
at such an angle or inclination as is proper to whet or sharpen 
the said edge^ and produce such a cutting edge as is required ; 
and the apparatus insures that^ when the blade is rubbed 
backwards and forwards upon the surface of the stone, it sh^I 
not deviate from that angle. 

''Plate Vni, fig. 2O9 represents one form in which my 
improved apparatus may be constructed, shown in section, and 
fig. 21, is a horizontal plan of the same ; a, a, is an oblong 
block of wood, in which the hone and the parts for guiding the 
cutting instrument are moimted. The wood is cut away at the 
middle part of the block, with a long deep notch to about two- 
thirds of its depth, and also a small cavity or chamber is cut in 
each end of the notch, shown by dotted lines in the plan, fig. 21. 
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<< The notch or space ezeayated in the hlock receives the 
hone by by which is hedded with cement upon the hottom part ; 
r, b a moyeahle plate of metal placed ahore the hone to apply 
to the hack of the razor dy or other enttbg instnunent, in order 
to guide the blade and determine the angle at which its edge 
shall be applied npon the surface of the hone, when it is mbhed 
thereon i# order to be sharpened. The goide plate Cy is of the 
same breadth as the hone by bnt rather longer, and the two 
ends of the plate, which extend oyer beyond the two ends of 
the hone, are snpported by two npright screws e, e, which are 
fitted through holes in the bottom of the block of wood, their 
lieads being countersunk within holes at the under surface of 
the bottom. The screws are passed through holes in each 
end of the guide plate c, and there are two ccnled spiral 
springs of wire, embracing the screws acting between the under- 
side of the guide plate and the bottom of the cayity. 

'' The elastidty of the springs tends to force the plate c, off 
firdai the surftice of the hone, as £ftr as the screws will permit ; 
but, by turning the headfi of the screws, the guide plate c, may 
be drawn down towards the hone, in opposition to the elasticity 
of the springs ; or, by turning the heads of the screws the other 
way, the guide plate c, will be removed further from the surface 
of the hone ; hence, by the screws ty Cy the distance between 
the hMie and the guide plate can be regulated at pleasure. 

'^ The guide plate c, confines the back of the blade of the 
raxor dy or other cutting instrument, firom riring up too hi|^ 
above the surface of the hone, and thereby prevents the poosi- 
bility of rolling the edge upon the surf^e of the hone when it 
IB rubbed backwards and forwards, or finrming the edge to a 
more blunt or obtuse angle than is intended to be given to it. 

** The blade is inserted into the space left between the guide 
plate Cy and the hone by in the manner shown in the section, 
fig. 20, and the distance between the plate, and the hone is 
adjusted by means of the regulating screws e^ e, according to 
the thickness of the back of the razor, so that the back 
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nearly fill up tHe space left between the guide plate and 'the 
hone. ... 

'^ The sharpening is performed by .holding the handle -be* 
tween the fingers and thttmb» with a sort of twisting aotioBi 
which will tend to raise the back of the blade upwards Ugainst 
the underside of the guide plate, and at, the same time press the 
cutting edge downwards upon the surface of the4ione; the 
force of that pressure bemg determined, by (he said twisting 
itLQtion given to the handle of the bla^e, and, tending as it were 
to. turn the blade and handle round about its lei^h as an axis. . 

'< The blade being thus held with a auitable degree of twists 
Ing force andpresstire of theedgeuponithahone^may bemoved 
backwards arid forwards over the length of the hpne^ and at 
the same time endways of the blade, so as to produce that ^og% 
of horizontal cinM^ar moticm, which is usonfly given to blades 
during the operation of whetting on an ollnitone; thiitis to 
say, every part of the blade is tnade to descdibe ft horizontal 
circle or oval curve; but this kind of motion lor whetting is 
no way peculiar to my apparatus, for it mfty be used with, any 
other kind of rubbing motion which is suitable for whetting 
the edges of blades. 

' ^ bi case the blades' of razors or other cutting instruments 
are made with the back soffidently thick, to give the edge the 
proper angle when the back is made to bear npcm the stcmiB as 
w^Las flie edge, theb the space left between the guide plate 
Cy and the surface of the hone, must be only as much as will 
receive the thickness of the back, aiid allow it to move freely 
backwards and forwards; in such case', also, the blade may 
be held ezactiy in the usual manner to prodoce tie requisite 
pressure of its back and its edgv upon the stone, without bearN^ 
ing the back upw^ards beneath the guide plate, by the twisting 
action above described -; the guide plate being in such Oase 
only a security that the thick back of the blade shall not by 
aeddeDt tnr inadvertence be raised up from contact with the 
atone. It is only blades with thin backs, requiring their 
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iMMskfl to be raised ap from the surface of the stone, thiat the 
handle is to be held in the above-described manner with a 
twisting action, which will raise the back upwards in contact 
with the under side of the guide plate. Care must be taken to 
•et the guide plate exactly parallel to the hone before com- 
mencing to use the apparatus. 

'^I have shown my improved apparatus at figs. 20 and 21, 
.fitted with an elastic strop/,/, which is formed of an endless 
band of leather, encompassing two small stretchers t,y, which 
extend across the breadth of the strop within the loops formed 
at its two ends. The strop is supported by two small studs, 
which turn up from the ends of two plates of metal, which are 
screwed on each end of the block of wood. A pin projects[[out 
from the stretcher, and passes through the leather of the strop 
at one end, and is lodged in a hole in the stud. Two rods or 
itrong wires are fastened to the stretcher, and extend parallel 
to each other, all the length of the strop withinside of it. The 
other ends of these wires pass through holds in the oUier 
atretcher j^ and in the leather of the strop, and the extremities 
ot the wires are fixed into a small bar, which presses against 
the stud, and a screw Ar, is inserted through the cross bar, 
which screws into the stretcher y, within the end loop of the 
tftrop ; the shoulder of the screw bearing against the outside 
pf the cross bar. By turning the screw Ar, the strop/, may be 
strained to such a tension as to render it a sufficiently firm 
surface for stroppbg the blade of a razor* 

** The shoulder or round shank of the screw k^ is received in 
a notch formed in the stud, and left open on one side, in order 
that the screw may be displaced sideways out of that socket, 
and then the pin at the opposite end of the strop may be drawn 
out of the. stud, B^i the strop be entirely removed* It may be 
replaced with the other side upwards, or it maybe used in the 
detached state* — ^ote. Such strops having been heretofore 
Blade form no part of my invention, and are only represented 
and described here to show how they are applied in concert 
with the apparatus which is my invention. 

Vol. V. — Second Sibiis. e a 
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<' Figs. 22 B.nd 23, t^pres^nt Another form in whkh rty iM^ 
proved appdratus may he constructed ; fig. 22, h a ^ectioh <rf 
the apparatus; and fig. ^S, is a plan of the block, la thiis 
construction the object is th^ same as the preceding, viz. ' tb 
guide the blade of the instrument which is tb be sharpened, 
and to prevent the back from being raised too high off Vofe 
is^rfaee of the hone. But instead of the hone being ifixe^/and 
the guide plate being caused to approacih to, or recede from 
thehone by the regulating screws, in the manner hereinbefore 
described, the guide plate c, is firmly fixed by screws to the 
top of the block, so as to cover over the notch therein ^ 'atid 
the hone b, is cemented and held flast by screws to a bed platie 
g^ gy which is sftipported by the upright Screwls^ The heads of 
those screws at^ count^scmk into holes in the bottom of the 
blocks and are screWi^d into thte b^ plate. 

** The hone b, and its bed plate g, are forced up tdwattis 
tlie guide >plate cr, by a long bent spring A, which is sctiewed 
by the middle of its length to the. bottom of th6 notch in fSbl^ 
block a, and lies interposed between that bottom and the tm^ 
dcofilde of the bed plate, the two ends of the "Spring beario^ 
1^ same upwards, by Us elasticity, m opposntion to the irerews. ' 

" The «pace between the hone b, aiid guide plate *, cati be 
regulated by turning the adjusting screws, atrd causing the 
plate g, to rise or fell imtil it is set at the requited distant^ 
The Spting A, muf^t be made strong enbtigh to prievent the hmm 
yielding at all to the pi^ssuns requisite for sharpening the edj^ 
of the iMtfumetftp^periy. 

^'This apparatiiS^ is also furnished with a Strop, which Is 
^i^ained nid supported by "sctews mounted in Studs formed 'At 
the endb 6f the guMd plate, which thm up for that purpose ; 
ftnd the strop can^bfe tightened or islacken^d, or entirely reniov^d 
%y frefans'of those screws, as is suftciently obvious. ' 

**'Infiftead of adjusting the iguidfe plate by means of two regfi- 
iatin^ serews, "as shown in fig. 20, it may be placed, as shown 
in fi^. 24, beitig guided at ^acb end by a pin on which it ea\i 
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slide up. and down loosely. Two springs are interposed be- 
tween the guide plate errand a fixed plate, screwed on the. top 
of the wood block a, over the notch. The place of the guide 
plate is adjusted by a screw, which is rivetted into the plate c, 
and passes up through a hole in the fixed plate, and a nut is 
applied upon the screw, where it comes up through the plate. 
By tumng the nut the guide plate c, psay be drawn up from 
the hone, or be caused to approach the hone. 

^* The construction of my apparatus may be varied, by unng 
two hones with their sur jfiaces placed opposite to each other, the 
second' hone being fastened to the guide plate o, so that the 
back of the blade may apply thereto, instead of to the guide 
plate as above described. In this way the edge may be turned 
upwards, in order to sharpen it against the upper hone, the 
lower bone then serving as a guide to the back of the blade, to 
ensure that the edge shall be applied at a proper angle to the 
surface of the upper hone, in the same manner as the upp^r 
hone serves as a guide for the back when the lower hone is 
used. And when two hones are so disposed opposite to each 
other they may be chosen of different qualities, one being a 
eoarse hone or oil-stone to sharpen a thick edge, and the other 
a finer hmie to finish a fine edge. 

^ If the guide plate c. Is made of soft yellow brass, it will, in 
aome cases, be found to give a finish to a cutting edge after it 
lias been finished en the hone to turn it upwards and rub it 
against the surface of such brass guide plate, in the. same 
manner as it was before rubbed upon the hone, the edge being 
well supplied with the black oil which gathers upon the hone 
whilst it is rubbed up the brass plate. 

*^ Although I have described my apparatus with regulating 
sorews to adjust the space to be left between the surface of the 
k<me and the surface of the guide plate, it is to be observed, 
that such regulation is only necessary in order to adapt my 
apparatus to whet or sharpen blades of different breadths and 
thicknesses at the back, and, therefore, when my apparatus is 
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to be made for sharpening only one particular blade, or one 
particular size of blades, the guide plate may be immediately 
fixed at a suitable distance from the hone, whereby my appa« 
rMus will be simpler in its construction, but the same in effect^ 
for sharpening the particular blades for which it is made. 

" Figs. 25, 26, and 27, represent another form in which my 
improved apparatus may be construed ; fig. 25, is a perspective 
view ; fig. 26, a section ; and fig. 27, a horizontal plan thereof. 
Two hones b,by are received in an upright box a, which is 
mounted upon the larger box dy for a base ; the hones descend 
through the box a, and also through the top of the box d, which 
has two oblong holes or slits cut out in it to receive the hones ; 
the narrow piece of metal which is left on the top of the box, 
between those oblong holes, divides the hones by b, and a double 
spring, in the form of the letter u, is inserted between the two 
hones. The two prongs of the double spring bear against the 
adjacent sides of the holes, and, by their elasticity, tend to force 
the hones away horn each other. 

** The hones d, b, stand upon a bearing plate e, which is sup-^ 
ported by a screw/*; the head is countersunk within a hole in 
the bottom of the box d, and the screw is screwed into the 
plate <?, and the upper end enters into a hole in the top of the 
hose dy whereby the screw is guided and kept perpendicular ; a 
washer is fastened upon the screw, just above the bottom of the 
box, so that the screw cannot itself rise or fall within the box ; 
but, by turning it round, it will raise up or depress the plate e^ 
and the hones by b, which rest upon that plate, so as to bring a 
new part of the length of the hones into action when that which 
has been used has become worn. 

** The hones can be caused to approach each other in oppo- 
sition to the elasticity of the double spring, by means of adjust^ 
ing screws, which pass through the metal of the box a, and 
bear againt^t the backs of the hones. 

^' A grooved trough A, A, is mounted upon a standard g, on 
on the top of the box d, by means of a round plug, which is 
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fionned on the underside of the trough, and inserted into a cylinr^ 
drical hole in the standard ; so that the trough can he directed 
towards any part of the space hetween the two hones 3, by 
turning the plug round horizontally in its socket ; and it can 
then be fixed in the standard gy by the thumb-screw. 

'* The end of the trough nearest to the hones may be ad- 
justed by regulating screws, which are screwed through the 
ears of the small bracket t, which is fixed to the outside of the 
box a, whereby the trough can be placed in the required 
position with respect to the space between the hones, and 
retained between the points of the screws from any considerable 
deviation from that position ; but it is desirable to leave the 
trough with a little liberty to play about its plug. 

" The razor or other blade which is to be sharpened, is fixed 
in a small clamp Ar, between the two screws /, / ; a stud, which 
projects from the lower pait of that clamp, is fixed upon a 
cylindrical rod m, which lies in the bottom of the trough g, and 
is adapted to be slidden endways, backwards and forwards. 
The clamp ^, is formed so that when it is quite vertical, its lower 
edges do not touch either of the edges of the trough ; and then 
if a blade is fixed in the clamp it will pass clear between the 
hones b, by without touching either of them ; but if the rod m, is 
turned to one side or the other, the clamp will be tilted over^ so 
that one of its bottom edges will bear upon the corresponding 
edge of the trough, and then the blade which is fixed in the 
clamp will also be tilted over to one side, and its cutting edge 
will be brought in contact with one of the hones. 

" Care must be taken to adjust the position of the trough h, so 
that when the clamp is tilted over to one side or the other, the 
cutting edge of the blade shall be brought exactly in contact with 
the corresponding hone at the proper angle, with the surface 
thereof for sharpening, and no more ; and the adjustment may be 
attained with great accuracy, by means of the several regulating 
screws hereinbefore mentioned, viz. those which act upon the' 
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stones^ tbose which regulate the trough, and also those which hdd 
tiie blade in the damp. 

' " When the apparatoB is adjusted the edge is sharpened by 
drawing the blade backwards and forwards in tho. direction of its 
length, with its edge in contact with one or otiber of the hones, 
the angle and direction of the blade b^^g guided during such 
inotion by the bearing of one of the bottom edges of the damp 
upon the corresponding edge of the trough; th^ clamp being tilted 
altcamatdy to one side or the other, in qprder to bring the blade^ 
into contact with each hone in turn. 

^* The damp is intended to hold razors and large blades ; but 
£or penknives or blades of a small size, a smaller clamp r, (shown 
detached) is fixed into the clamp k, and that small clamp is pro- 
vided with its own screws to fasten the blade into it. 

*' Having now described my apparatus, I do hereby declare, 
that what I claim aa my invention, under the said letters patent, 
is the improvement of applying and fixing a guide plate, as 
hereinbefore described, over or opposite to the sur&ce,of such a 
hpQe or oil-stone as is or may be usqd for whetting or sharpening 
the blfui^s. of razors^ penknives, or other cutting instruments ; 
leaving only such a space or interval between the adjacent 
surfaces of the stone and of the said guide plate as will confine 
the back of the blade from being raised up any higher from the 
surfeuse of the stone than is proper to give the edge the desired 
angle. Also, in applying two stones with th^ir surfeuses opposite 
to each other, and at a suitable distance apart, in order to whet or 
sharpen the cutting edge, first, on one side by one stone, and then 
on the other side by the other stone. And as to the particular 
modes liereinbefore described^ of adjusting the distance or space 
between the stone and the guide plajbe, or between the sur&ces of 
the two stones ; and also the means of holding and guiding 
the blade during the motion which must be given to it, during 
such whetting or sharpening, the same may be greatly varied 
without departing from the nature of my invention as here set 
forth."— (Tnro/fed in thelnrolment Office, January, [1830 J 
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To Joseph Anqb Fonzi, of Upper Marylebone Street, in 
the county x)f Middlesex, Esq^ for certain ImproM" 
ments or Additions to Fire-places^-^lSeBled 9th Sef- 
tember. 1829.] 

The subject of this Patent is a peculiar construction of 
stoye for heating rooms^ and also for culinary purposes ; 
one particular feature of which is, that by the arrangement 
of the parts, the fire is intended to burn downwards, and, 
consequently, to consume the greater part of its own 
smoke. The following is the Patentee's description of the 
invention: — 

SPECIFICATION, 

'* My improvements on, or additions to, fire-places con^ 
sist in giving to fipe-places the form or forms hereinafter 
described, and also represented in the drawings hereunto 
annexed, isi order that fire-places, constructed according 
to my improvements, may be adapted to bum coals by «i 
downwards current of air and flame, so <a8 to avoid the 
escape of smoke or vapour into the apartment in which 
such fire-places are placed. 

'^ Description of the apparatus for the burning of coals, 
which is to be made of iron or any other suitable sub- 
stance — I name it a ' Fonxienne^ The form and dimen- 
sions may be varied at the discretion of the workmen who 
are to construct the same. I have adopted the foUowkig 
form«nd dimensions :^ — 

** The fire is contained within a cast-iron box^ without la 
lid or a bottom. It is fifteen inches square in the inside, 
thirteen inches high, and the metal two-third3 of an inch 
thick. (See Plate VIII. fig. 1.) At the lower part of the 
front side of the boK is an opening, for the purpose «f 
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introducing a shovel to take out the ashes. This opening 
might be dispensed with, but it would then be necessary 
to take out the ashes at the top, which would be much 
less convenient. This opening is to be shut by a small 
door during all the time that the fire is burning. At the 
back part of the box there is a circular opening, six inches 
diameter, its centre being five inches above the lower 
edge of the box ; to this opening the pipe or flue is joined 
to carry away the flame and smoke into the chimney. 

*' This box is placed (as shown at fig. 2,) on a pave- 
ment, composed of square cast-iron plates, two-thirds of 
an inch thick, which forms its basis or foundation, and 
supplies the place of the bottom to the box. Those iron 
plates may be dispensed with, it being possible to place 
the said box upon the chimney hearth, on a pavement of 
bricks or stone-work. Within the interior of the box I 
adapt a frame of cast iron, with four short legs resting' on 
the bottom plates or pavement, the outside of the frame 
touching all the interior sides of the box. On this frame 
rests the horizontal grate, which is of the same size as the 
frame, and fills the box. The grate must be one inch in 
thickness. or more. (Fig. 3, representing the frame, and 
fig. 4, the grate resting on the frame.) 

The top of the grate is five inches above the basis, but 
it may be placed higher in the box, the height of the 
frame which supports the grate being made accordingly. 
On this horizontal grate another grate of the same thick- 
ness is placed, nearly vertically within the box, so as to 
stand sloping against the inside of the box, being joined to 
the superior edge of the posterior side or back of the box> 
in which side is the opening of the flue through which the 
smoke and^ flame are to pass away. The superior edge 
of this, grate must join closely, to the superior edge of 
the back of the box, but the inferior edge of the grate is 
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4Dept about two inches and a half distant from the hack of 
the box, by means of two short legs, which project out 
bebmd the grate, ^ and touch the back, so as to make this 
interstice (fig. 5.), indicating this said grate, which stands 
nearly vertical. Or, instead of that grate, a plate of cast 
iron of the same thickness and size (shown at fig. 6), may 
be substituted, being placed within the box, in the same 
manner as above described ; and other grates of the same 
construction may be adapted to stand in sloping positions 
•gainst the four inward sides of the box (as %. 7). 

*' The said plate of iron, which may be used in lieu of 
the back grate, and the number of the sloping grates 
which may be so applied within side of this box, serve to 
y8ry> at pleasure, or, as need may be, the quickness and 
intensity of the combustion of the coals contained within 
the box which forms the fire-place. The most active fire 
may be obtained by using 4he plate of iron at the poste- 
rior side of the box as aforesaid. 

*' If, instead of this plate of iron, a grate is used, then 
tibe consimiption of the coals is less active ; and it will be 
atill more moderate if a second sloping grate is applied 
against the front internal side of the box, above the opening 
for removing the ashes ; but the smallest fire is made by 
using all the four sloping grates herembefore mentioned 
agninst the four internal sides of the box ; or the sloping 
plate of iron may be applied against the posterior internal 
sido of the box in which is the opening for the smoke pipe 
(or flue)> whilst three other sloping grates are applied in 
the- other sides. In this case the plate of iron must be 
formed as represented by fig. 8. By these ndeans any re- 
quired degree of heat may be procured, either for a large 
cat small kitchen, or for a large or small apartment. 
' *^ The draft dr current of air which causes the fire to bum 
diiaws downwards through the burning fuel (and through 
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' the bottom grate upon which it rests) into the space be- 
neath that grate^ from whence it passes away by the 
smoke-pipe or flue^ which is joined to the opening at the 
back of the box^ and which conducts the smoke into the 
chimney. 

*' To obtain every possible advantage from this fire-place 
it will be necessary to make the following additions to 
the said apparatus^ viz. : — ^To the four superior edges of 
the box is adapted a square border-plate of cast iron, ex- 
tending out around the fire-place, nine inches broad or 
more on every side. The border- plate is fastened on the 
edges of the box by screws, and it serves to support aU 
the culinary utensils, pots, saucepans, &c. which had been 
previously placed on the burning fire, for boiling or stew- 
ing. When sifeiiated on this border-plate they will still 
coptinue to boil ; a, a, represents the border-plate. 
A suitable frame, like a stool, with legs, must be placed 
behind the box, at the back where the smoke-conducting 
pipe is joined to it. This frame must be of the same 
height as the box, and must touch the posterior edge of 
the border- plate. This frame is to support a reservoir or 
boiler, to contain water. The boiler may be made of 
copper, or any other metal, fourteen inches or more wide, 
6ne foot eleven inches high, and two feet long, A pipe 
of copper, five or six inches in diameter, open both at the 
top and bottom, passes vertically through the boiler^ and 
is. soldered to the middle of the top and bottom plates of 
the boiler, where it passes them. The top of the pipe 
rises up ten inches above the. top of the boiler. At the 
lawer part of this boiler is a cock to draw off the con--, 
tained water, and at the top a hole to pour in fresh water, 
The lower end of the vertical pipe through the boiler 
yfias by.an elbow-turn to the opening at the back of the 
box 'where thesnioke escapes, and the heat, which is, in 
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consequence^ conveyed through the pipe, is communi- 
cated to the surrounding water. The superior extremity 
of the said vertical pipe^ where it rises above the top of 
the boiler^ enters into an oven^ composed of copper or 
iron plates^ about two feet square^ and one foot high. 
This oven contains another smaller oven withinside of it^ 
m the manner of a drawer^ leaving between them an in- 
terstice of two inches on all sides^ except the front, where 
the door opens into the oven. 

' *^ In the centre of the upper part of the exterior oven is 
a hole^ five or six inches in diameter^ to which is adapted 
the conducting pipe, for conveying the smoke away to the 
chimney, the flame smoke and heated gas emanating from 
the burning coals contained in the fire-place, pass through 
the elbow-turn, at the back of the box, into the vertical 
pipe through the centre of the boiler, making the water 
within it boiling hot. Then the smoke passes into the 
interstice around the interior of the two above-mentioned 
ovens, and from thence through the superior conducting 
pipe into the chimney. (See 6, fig, 2, representing the 
boiler or reservoir ; c, the cock ; d, the opening by which 
the boiler is filled; e, the vertical pipe which passes 
through the boiler 6, the oven j^, and the conducting pipe g, 
for the smoke.) 

' '^ The fire-place may be elevated to a more suitable 
height, so as to save the trouble of stooping, by placing 
the whole apparatus on a basement of brickwork, or sup- 
porting it on a suitable frame. In that case the part of 
the vertical pipe which is between the boiler and the oven 
may be removed, and the oven placed on the boiler, that 
the oven may not be too high from the ground. 

" The apparatus may be constructed in a diflTerent 
manner, as follows : — The box to contain the fire may be 
made one foot and a half long, one foot wide, and one 
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foot high; the metal two-tbir4s of ^p inch in th^)£i»Qs&« 
A frame and horizontal gT^^ i^ fitted into; this box in the 
same ipciannei: as i^ that before describecl^ also the door in 
f^ont to remove the sashes ; but there i» no opening at 
tbe back for the smoke«pipe. The. back plate^ whieh.haa 
beei) before called the sloping plate (or the grate which is 
to be u§ed in lie^ thereof)^ is to be placed vertically at .a 
distance of six inches from, the posterior side of the bojX> 
leaving a space of one foot square to receive the burning 
fuel^ and a space of six inches by one foot behin<i the 
plate or grate, for the flame and smoke to ascend in^ af](;er 
having passed down through the burning fuel and the 
bottom grate. Over this latter space is placed a bo:^, on^, 
foot long^ and six inches wide ; the height at pleasurei. 
It is open at the bottom^ but closed at top^ and r,e- 
CjBiyes the smoke and flame within it. To the posterior 
part of this bpx is adapted a conducting pipe. Fig. 9, re« 
presents, the box ; A, the space between the vertical grat^. 
and the posterior side of the box or fire-place. Fig. 10^ is, 
the upper box ; i, the opening to joip to k, the conducting 
pipe for the smoke. Fig.. 11^ is the whole appars^tus put, 
together. 

. ^* Another construction for the same apparatus is ^ht9^^n 
at fig. 12. Instead of covering the posterior pairt of the 
apparatus with the upper box it may be covered wijth the 
border-plate, which will extend itself around all the supe-* 
rior edges of the box, and cover over the space of six 
ioqhes intended for the smoke to ascend in. Qvei; the 
npdddle of this space of six; inches a vertical ppluinn, five of 
six inches in diameter, and three %et b^gh, i^ placed on 
the border-plate, and conveys thjB smpke upwards. On 
thje top of the column the ov^if i3 pla^qed as befoi^Q de- 
scribed. , The beat w;ill pass up tbrpugh th^ qojjum^x, inta 
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Hut interstice between the two oyens^ and ttom dieiiee Wilt 
escape by the upper condnctingf {ripe kito the diinmey: 
' *' Another manner of eoastmctittg the app&ttntus. « If 
two of these apparatus are required to bum at oiiee^ iYsl^f 
may be placed one by the side of the oAer in eofttact^ andt 
instead of placing an upper box ob eacb^ dne upper boii; 
two feet long, may be placed across over both, as in %. 
Id, to receive the flame and smoke arising from both, and 
from that long upper box it may pass through a single 
conducting pipe, joined to the middle of the posterior 
part of the upper box. On the two appairatut which irre 
so placed side by side, instead of an upper box may have 
two vertical columns placed on their border-|)hite, oVer 
the spaces in which the smoke rises. In tbis^aseAe oven 
must have two holes to receive both coltmms, as in fig. 14. 
H two apparatus so placed side by side art» reqi^ted to 
have a boiler behind them, that boiler noay be abbm 
double the breadth of the boiler hereinbefore mentioned^ 
at larger ; and it must have in its inside two vertical pipes, 
which will enter in the two holes made in the oven instead 
of the eolumnsk, as fig. 15. The said apparatus, whether 
single or united, must always be surrounded by die bonkn^ 
plate on the top edge, and the sloping or vertica} plate of 
iron, or the sloping er vertical grates like those iil the 
first^mentioned apparatus, are to be used to procure aH 
the required degrees of heat. 

** To make use of the said apparatus fill Ae interior' df 
the box with co&ls, and cover the upper part either with a 
cover*plate, divided into two, or else with two kettles of 
water, which, when set side by side on the coals, will cover 
over the upper part of the box ; leave uncovered a small 
part of the coals between the two parts of the cover, or 
the two kettles, and in that opening put a shovel fuU ot 
bumiog duuwoal, or of l^hted wood, which wfll set the 
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coals beneath it on fire. As they kindle push aside the 
divided dover^ or the two kettles from each other, and, 
when the whole of the coals are on fire, take away the 
covers or the kettles, and the fire continues, without ocoa- 
sioning the least smell or smoke, because the current of 
air is drawn downwards through the whole niass of burning 
fuel, and, after passing down through the bottom grate, 
rises up again in the space left behind the sloping plate or 
sloping grate, and from thence the smoke passes away 
through the conducting pipe to the boiler and the oven, 
and ultimately to the chimney. Fig. 16, shows the covers, 
fig. 17, the kettle. 

** After having tried experiments with this said appa- 
ratus I have found the following alterations advisable to 
adapt it to different purposes : — For the simple warming 
of rooms the apparatus represented in fig. 11, may be 
made sixteen inches high at the posterior part, and only 
nine inches high in the front part, so as to make the top 
edges of two sides of the box with a slope towards the 
front side. The sloping must begin at a distance of six 
inches along the lateral edges from the back of the box, in 
order that so much of the said edges as are to be covered 
by the upper box, as fig. 13, may remain in a horizontal 
plane ; and all the rest which is left open for the fuel is 
inclined, so that the burning fuel will lie higher at the 
back than at the front. 

'' This apparatus, like the others before described, with 
the upper edges horizontal, is open at bottom, and is 
intended to be placed 6n the floor ; but it must have a 
bottom plate of the same size as the bottom of the box, 
and one-third or half an inch larger all round, for a raised 
border, into which the lower edges of the box are fitted. 
This bottom plate is to be of the same thickness as the 
box, or a little more. The raised border must be inter- 
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rupted in the front part before the door at which the ashes 
are to be withdrawn, in order that the door may be put in 
and taken out easily. The edge of the bottom plate must 
advance at least one inch forward in front of the opening 
of the door. This bottom plate may be raised from the 
floor by means of legs, or any other method, so that the 
air, in circulating under the bottom plate, will prevent the 
fire from over-heading the pavement or plates of iron under 
the box, or from eonununieatmg fire to any beam or 
wood work which may be underneath that pavement. 

*' The divided cover-plate for the apparatus to inclose 
the coals when the fire is first lighted may be made in va- 
rious forms, more or less ornamented. The superior 
edges of the said apparatus may be surrounded by a 
border-plate, of a square or an oval shape, of the same 
size internally as the interior of the box or fire-place. (See 
fig. 18.) And to the external part of this border-plate, 
and also to the sides of the box, lugs or projections may 
be added, to fasten plates of iron or copper to, by screws, 
the size of such plates being discording to the dimensions 
of the chimney, which may be ornamented by such plates 
in any style of elegance or taste required. The border- 
. plate itself may be of iron or of brass, gilt or varnished, 
not being subject to be blackened by the smoke or coal 
dust, which can never affect it. 

*^ To procure suitable intensity of combustion and of 
lieat in the last-mentioned apparatus, a sloping grate, of 
the kind hereinbefore described, may be inserted into the 
posterior part of the box, resting upon the horizontal 
grate, and joining to the superior edge of the back of the 
box, but detached from that back at the bottom part of 
the sloping grate, like the other sloping grates already 
described. Likewise two other sloping grates may be , 
placed in the sides of the box, joining at the top to the 
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edges of the box» and at the bottom to the bottom grate. 
The latter sloping grates must not extend the whole length 
of the ini^ide of the box. It is enough that these grates are 
half or two-thirds of that length. 

'^ To make the most of the heat which radiates around 
all the apparatus described^ a frame^ one foot high or 
more must he constructed^ and a wide and thick platform 
put upon the frame> the box or fire place must be placed 
in the centre of the platform^ and then the other bottom 
plate to the box may be dispensed with. The box must 
have its border plate fixed around its superior edge, as 
before described^ The apparatus thus placed on a plat«- 
form> is at a suitable height for all domestic purposea. 
The boiler may be placed on the posterior surface of, the 
border plate, making the conducting pipe for the smoke 
and flame pass through the border plate, and fit into the 
vertical pipe withia the boiler; that pipe rises a little 
above the boiler, that it may also fit into the iron case 
cofitaining the oven, which may rest on the boiler. 

*^ The height of the frame for supporting the appa* 
ratus, and of the frame for the boiler, and the oven at the 
top of the boiler^ must be such that the cook may perform 
the various operations with ease. If it is desired to keep 
the whole of the border plate disengaged, a large frame 
must be placed on the floor, at the posterior part of the 
apparatus, the frame being of the same height as the 
posterior edge of the boider-plate ; the boiler is to be 
placed on this frame, and on the boiler the oven is to be 
placed. 

^ The oven that is applied to each apparatus, must be 
of a size in proportion to the quantity of fuel contained 
in the apparatus ; the interstice between the iron case 
and die oven that is included within the -case, most be 
two iBotieB vride, or a little more. 
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' ** If it is requested to keep the oyen always hot, fven 
when the fire has decreased, then the interstice must be 
more than two inches wide, and the case must be lined 
with tiles or brick work within side. These refiraetory and 
slow conducting' materials will keep in the heat a lon^ 
time ; and the fire being kept up, though not so strong as 
at first, will maintain more than sufiicient heat in the oyen 
for baking pastry or roasting meat. 

^* When two apparatus are to be joined side by side 
under one large border-plate, the boiler may be placed 
thereon, that boiler haying in the inside of it two vertical 
conducting pipes ; or it is still better to place the boiler 
on a larger frame at the posterior edge of the boiler plate, 
as before stated, for a single apparatus ; or if the boiler 
has only one yertical pipe through it; the apertures for 
the smoke and flame at the posterior side of each appar 
ratus, must be adapted to the two branches of a. forked 
pipe, running into one pipe, the top end of which fits 
into the bottom vertical pipe of the boiler. 

** The boxes or fire places of the apparatus may be 
constructed in any form or size, besides those herein- 
brfore stated, but the capacity to contain coals must have 
its limits, for if excessive, the grates and the iron plates, 
and the internal frames, may be injured by excess of 
heat. The box must not be too small, or it will be un- 
suitable, for it should contain a sufficient quantity of 
coals to continue burning a long time. If the capacity 
IS too small, the fire will go out when it becomes abated 
by too early a consumption of the coals. 

*' The horizontal grate, fig. 4, before mentioned, as 
being placed inside the box or fire place fig. 1, near to 
tbe bottom thereof, as well as the frame, fig. 3^ to support 
the horziontal grate, may be dispensed with, by making 
horizontal rows of holes, about one inch and a half dia« 
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meter^ througii tvro opposite iides of the box, -at three 
mches And a halfabov^ its basd, sind dt such distanoeft 
apeirt as to leave spaces of about one-third or half an 
inch of solid metal between the hdles ; and inserting* 
into those hales cylindrical bars of wroug-bt or cast iron, 
of the same diameter as the boles, and extending bori* 
l5ontallv across the inside of the box^ in order to sustain 
the burning fuel, in lieu of the bars of the horizontal 
j^rate, which^ as before mentioned, is laid aside. These 
bars will resist the action of the he^tfbr a iof)g time, and 
wb^n after much use they become damaged at the part 
within that side of the fire place where the heat is most 
considerable, they may be removed, and others applied 
in their stead. It is not absolutely neeessary to make 
holes through the sides of the box, in order to insert 
such cylindrical bars, for they may be lodged on two 
supports, as fig. 19, at the bottom part of the lateral 
sides of the interior of the box ; or instead of solid oylin^ 
drical bars, I make use of hollow cylindrical tubes of 
cAst or wrou^t iron, through which the exterior air may 
pass in a current, which produces the double efiect of 
€oohng and carrying off the excess of heat caused by 
the combustion at the bottom of the box or fire place> 
and> consequently the slackening of the burning of the 
fuel therein contained. Also the heated air which issues 
from the open ends of those tubes, will give heat to any 
articles which are placed opposite thereto, and by rising 
up beneath the platform gives beat thereto, and to any 
of the vessels that may be placed thereon, in order to 
keep the contents thereof boiling, as before stated. 

** To increase or dimiftish the temperature of apart- 
ments which are warmed by my apparatus, the ordinaiy 
chimney of the apartment, which is closed at bottom, io 
order to cause a draft or strong current of air through 
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my apparatus^ ihould have a valve or sliding^ daxspel'^ ot 
ventilator applied in it at the lower part of the chimaey, 
where it is shut up, so as to open a passage for air^ and 
to open more or less passage at pleasure, in order to 
draw the air from the apartment up the chimney, and 
thus change the air and diminish the temperature of that 
which remains. 

In building new houses^ where it is intended to use my 
apparatus, I recommend the following plan, in lieu of 
the usual brick chimneys. A niche or hollow place should 
be left in the wall within side the house, and extending 
up through all the height thereof, from the kitchen to the 
bighest istory. Into this niche in the wall, which may be 
one foot and a half wiae, and six or more inches deep, a 
boUow rectangular tube or funnel of east ircn should be 
adapted, so as to fill the niche ; the said tube being ntade 
in convenient lengths, joined one to another, end to end, 
so as to make a continuous funnel up from my apparatus 
to the bighest apartments, and the smoke-pipe of my 
apparatus being joined into the said cast iron funnels, 
(instead of being joined into the ordinary chimney, as 
before directed) the smoke, heated air and flame from 
the fire, will ascend through the said metal funnels^ and 
heat will pass throu^ the metal thereof, so as to give 
some warmth to the air contained in all the apartments 
that are situated above, that where my apparatus is 
placed, without the necessity of making a separate fire 
in each oven, and thus the danger of accidents from fire 
will be avoided. 

" In order to clean out the inside of these iron funnels^ 
small doors must be made in the front at suitable distances 
one from the other ; such iron funnels may also be sub- 
stituted for the chinmeys as now constructed. 

*^ Having now described my apparatus, and some of the 
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yariatioDs that may be adyaDtageousIy made in eoii8tnM> 
tion thereof^ to adapt it for different purposes^ I do hereby 
declare that what I claim as my improvements on or addi- 
tions to fire places is the internal arrangement of the parts 
of my apparatus hereinbefore described; the object of 
that arrangement being for the purpose of applying the 
known principle of supplying the air which is to support 
the combustion of coals at the upper surface of the fuel^ 
with a descending current through the mass of burning 
fuel, by virtue of which internal arrangement I am enabled 
to regulate the degree and rapidity of the combustion of 
the fuel, and apply the heat evolved by the combustion 
so effected by the downwards current to all domestic pur- 
purposes, without allowing smoke or smell or dust to 
escape into the apartment in which the apparatus it 
placed.'' — (Inrolled inthe Inrolment Office, March, 1830.^ 



To Thomas Aspinwall, of Bishops gate Churchyard, in 
the City of London, Esq, in consequence of a commu- 
nication made to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, for an improved method of casting printing 
types by means of a mechanical process, which inven- 
tion he proposes to call the Mechanical Type Caster. 
—[Sealed 22d May, 1828.] 

This invention is a machine for casting printing types, in which 
the several parts of the mould are moved by mechanism, instead 
of being opened and closed by the fingers of the workman. The 
whole of the invention is described by the accompanying draw- 
ings (see Plate VII.) and following description. 

SPECIFICATION. 
" That is to say, fig. 5, is a plan or horizontal view of the 
machine or apparatus, when the parts of the mould have been 
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withdrawn from the melting pot> and are sepaiated, after haVing 
cast and delivered a type. Fig. 6, is another plan view of the 
machine, when the parts of the mould are brought together, and 
closed previous to receiving, a jet of hot metal from the melting 
pot to cast another type : fig. 7, is a side view of the same, (the 
melting pot and furnace being shewn in section,) fig. 8, is a front 
view of the mould when put together, with the parts by which it is 
connected to the machinery : fig. 9^ is a top view, and fig. 10, is a 
side view of the same. The same letters and figures of reference 
refer to similar parts in all these figures ; a, a, a, a, is the metal 
bed or swinging table, upon which the working parts are mounted, 
and which is suspended by the wires and swivel adjusting screws, 
b, b, b, b, as shewn in fig. 7 ; c, is the crank shaft, through which 
motion is communicated by the winch handle d, to the whole of 
the working parts of the apparatus : e, e, are the parts of the 
mould, in which the t3rpe is cast ; /, is the melting pot, with the 
furnace g, under it. On motion being communicated to the 
handle d, in the direction of the arrows ; the crank k, moves the 
connecting rode t, sliding bar j, j, and cross bar k, k, forwards, 
towards the melting pot. 

*' On each, end of the cross bar k, k, are attached one end of each 
of the barrel springs l, I, their other ends being connected to the 
sliding carrier pieces m, m, m, on which the parts of the mould 
- e, e, are mounted. As the cross bar k, k, is moved, the springs 
/, /, draw the carrier pieces m, m, and the parts of the mould e, e, 
forward, until they meet the pieces m, m, being guided by the 
ribs y, y, and keep them in close contact during the further ope- 
ration of the machine, the screws n, n, which keep the carrier 
pieces m, m, down upon their bearings on the table, working in 
grooves or slits; the continued movement of the crank projects 
the sliding bar j further forwards, tlie cylindrical part of the bar 
slidi&g through the guide collar o, which is kept central to the 
machine by the pieces p, p, each connected by joints at one end 
to the coUar, and at the other end to the carrier pieces m, m, On^ 
the end of the sliding bar y, is the upright piece q, (see fig. 7,) 
carrjring the projecting piece r, which, as it is moved forward, 
coming in contact with the adjusting screw s, on one end of the 
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}^eot lever t, oavBOi it to turn on its ceiitre, «ad by the fnction 
roller on its other end forces Aovm the piston or plunger «, thus 
pressing the hot metal out of the cylinder v, into the chamber w^ 
mid iorcing out that preyiously in it, liirough the small pipe or 
nozzle ^$ into the mould* ;as it is moved forward, to receive it by 
tibue friction roUer 1 , of the cam, on the crank shaft c, acting against 
the upright piece 2, fixed in the frame or table 3. 3, 3. 

" The swinging table, a, a, being thus projected forward, until 
the end of the nozzle a?, enters liie moutii of the mould, which re- 
ceives the, jet of metal as it is projected out of the chamber, and 
the type is cast. Tlie handle d, is then moved tiie reverse way, 
and the friction roller 1, ceasing to act against the upri^it piece 
2; the table is aUowed to swing back into its former position 
from the manner in which it is suspended out of the perpendieuki^ 
and horizontal position. The piston or plunger is then raised by 
a spring from which it is suspended by the wire 4, but which is 
not shewn in the drawings, and it is prevented from rising too far 
by the stud 5, coming against the guide collar 6, (see fig. 7,) and 
as it rises the hot metal in the melting pot is allowed to enter die 
cylinder through the holes formed around its tqp, which are 
closed by the piston as it descends, thus preventing the metal 
from getting out of the cylinder v, in any way, but in the cham- 
ber tif. 

" The movement of the handle being continued, the sliding bar 
j, jy and all the parts fixed thereon, move backwards into their 
former position, as shewn in fig. 5, and the parts oi the movdd 
separate. On the tipright piece 9, is affixed Mother projecting 
piece 7, which carries the hanging tooth 8, and which toot^,«B 
they retreat, slides in the groove 9, acting upon the bent lever 10, 
depresses it; the other end (^ this lev^ acts upon and raises 
another lever 11, (see figs. 9 and 10) ; tiiis lever has an adjusting 
screw 12, pressing upon one end of the matrix 13, which is thus 
disengaged from the type ; the spring 14, which keeps it in its 
place during the pperation of -easting) giving way to the pressure. 
On the mould opening, the cast type is loosened from that pait 
of the moi:^ to which it adhei«s by the inched plane piece 15» 
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^ed in the swingmg table aoting upon the end of the rod 16* (iti 
head being countersunk in the side of the mould plate), and pro- 
jecting it forward, loosens the type and its cast* Jet Xy whidi 
&lls away below the spring 17, attached to one end of the rod 1 6, 
draws the rod back again, when the parts of the mould are made 
to dose, it having again passed by the inclined plan piece 15. In 
order that the parts of the mould attached to the carrier pieces 
m, m, may move farward toward the melting pot, with the same 
q^eed, and meet together without striking, the regulating angu- 
lar piece 18, is attached to the sQiding harjfj. Upon the an giilAr 
sides of this piece the adjustable studs 19, 19, affixed on the car- 
rier pieces m, m, act and govern the force of the springs /, /. 

" When different sizes of type are' to be cast, the mould is 
altered in the usual way, and, in order to accommocbte tiie ma- 
chinery to such adjustment, the pieces 20, 21, which connect the 
parts oi the mould to the machinery, can also be moved. On the 
under side of the piece 20, is a groove (shewn by dots in fig. 9,) 
fitting on to a projecting rib on the carrying piece m, m, and this 
piece and the parts of the mould connected to it by the bolt and 
nut 22, can be moved nearer to, or £Euther from the centre of the 
machine, as the size of the type may require by loosening the 
screws 23, 23, which work in slits, and allow it to slide along the 
lib. The other half of the moidd is connected to the piece 21, 
by a bolt and nut 22, in the same way as the former ; but as it 
most be adjusted to the other half, there is no groove or rib, but 
on the carrying piece m, is the fixed piece 24, and its adjusting 
screws 25, 25, whidb, when this half of the mould is properly ad- 
justed to the other, are to be screwed up tight, to prevent the 
piece 21, from getting out of its proper position, it being fixed 
down upon the carrying piece by the screws 26, 26, in the same 
way as the piece 20. 

" In order to regulate the height of the mould and swinging 
table, the suspending wires b, b, are furnished with adjucfting 
screws and swxveb, by which the inclination or height of the 
mould and table may be made to suit the type to be cast. 

*' The distance which the swii^ing table is to move backwards 
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and forwards, is regulated by the upright piece 2, which can be 
moved further from of nearer to the crank shalk, by turning the 
screw 27, which works in the female screw 28, and sliding piece 
29, on which the upright piece 2, is fixed. The swinging table is 
made to move centrally to and from the nozzle of the inciting 
pot, by the ribs on its under sides working between the adjusting 
screws 80, 80, mounted upon the stationary table 8. Round 
three sides of the nozzle x, of the melting pot, there is a guard 
piece 81, (see fig. 7,) which prevents the hot metal from flying 
about, on the jet being thrown into the mould, and also causes 
the extra metal to &11 into the dish 32. To prevent the handle 
d, from being moved too far either way, the bridge piece 38, is 
fixed upon the table, which prevents the connecting piece t, from 
rising too high, and consequently the handle from being turned 
too far either way. 

" When it is wished to move the swinging table and parts con- 
njected to it from the melting pot, the upright piece 2, is to be re- 
moved, and the table will swing back into the perpendicular po- 
sition." 

" I do not hereby intend to claim, as my invention, any of the 
parts separately, or which are already Known or in use, but the 
improved method of casting printing types by means of the me- 
chanical process and arrangement of machinery herein described I 
particularly claim, and more particularly the manner of suspend- 
ing the swinging table out of the horizontal and perpendicular 
position. The mode of moving the table with the parts of the 
mould towards the melting pot. The manner of bringing the 
parts of the mould together, and keeping them closed during the 
operation of casting the type. The mode of putting the working 
parts in operation through the crank shaft, assisted by the other 
parts described. The manner of adjusting the parts of the mould 
and apparatus, and also in using the chamber w, through which 
the hot metal passes from the cylinder v, into the mould, all of 
which form part of my improved method of casting printing 
types* 
' Specification drawn by Mr. M. Berry. 
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To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Mamjield Street, 
Borough Road, in the county of Surrey, Engineer, 
for his having invented or found out certain Improve* 
ments in machinery for cutting Tobacco, — [Sealed 
21 tit August, 1827.] 

The construction of this engine bears a close resenablance 
to the machines with revolving knives employed for cut- 
ting straw into chaff. The tobacco mtended to be cut, 
after being prea/ied into cakes in the usual way, is placed 
upon a smooth bed within a horizontal trough, and 
pressed on the top by a follower and screws to keep it 
compact. The cutters are formed by blades or scythes, 
mounted on the arms of a fly wheel, which revolves in 
• vertical direction close to the end of the trough, and 
by that means slices off so much of the tobacco as pro- 
jects out at the end of the trough, these blades being 
adjustable by screws. 

When the portion of tobacco which projected forward 
from the end of the trough, has been sliced off by the pas-* 
sing knife, it is necessary to bring another portion forward, 
to be cut off by the next knife in passing, and so on ; the 
tobacco being progressively advanced upon the bed to 
meet the revolving knives, which contrivance is called 
thefeeding. This is effectedbya follower and longitudinal 
screw, which acts against the back of the trough, and is 
kept continually turning, and consequently the tobacco 
continues to advance toward the knives as long as the 
machine is in action. 

The particular feature in this machine, and in which it 
differs from the chaff cutters, appears to be the means by 
which the tobacco is brought forward. Thia is effected 
by a small pulley fixed on the end of the fly wheel shaft. 

Vol. V. SsoQiiD Ssaut. v y 
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which shaft passes under the bed^ and from this pulley 
a band 19 carried to a large pulley fixed on the end of the 
longitudinal feeding screw. Hence it will be perceived, 
that as the fly wheel, with the cutters^ is rapidly driven 
round the puUies and band, will cause the feeding scr^w 
to turn slowly, and to bring the tcbacco progressively 
forward to the knives to be cut. 

The speed with which the feeding screw turns, deter* 
mines the degree of fineness of the ribbons or filamentSf 
into which the tobacco leaves are reduced ; and hence a 
small pulley, placed upon the shaft of the feeding screw, 
will produce course cut tobacco, while a larger pulley^ 
plabed upon that shaft, will cause the tobacco to be cut 
into fine filatnents. 

When the whole of the cake of tobacco ihas. been 
cut, it is necessary to return the follower and screw, 
ready to rfeceive another cake. This is done by a weight 
and cord, which is wound up on a small drum con- 
nected, with the leading screw, during th« time itrevolve? 
m poshing the tobacco towards the kilives. And on the 
J)ull«y of the leading screw being thrown out of gear, 
the treight 'descends, carrying tound the ^erfew shaft and 
dra:wing back the follower.— [Inrolled in the Inrolment 
Office, Feb. 182a] 



To Thomas IWorgan, 0/ the pdrish of Tipton, in the 
county of Stafford, Manufacturer of Tin Plate^ for 
a new method of manufacturing or preparing Iron 
PldieSy or Black Plates for tinning. — [Sealed 9th 
Sep£emi)er; l829.y 

Tjbe object nf thief F&tcfiit)Be^ id to din^ense with tbtt<^ope- 
ration in preparing black iron plates^fbr tinning^ caUed 
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scaling, instead of which he employs a process called 
clearing. 

The specification describes the iron plates as being 
made by first passing bars of iron between smooth rol- 
lers^ for the purpose of flatting out or spreading them 
ihin ; and observes, that the bar, before it is operated 
upon, should be rendered as clean and free from scales 
as possible ; and after being so rolled out, before the 
metal has cooled, it is to be plunged into water, for the 
purpose of clearing it of any scales that may have 
iformed in rolling. 

After this the flatted bars are to be cut into suitable 
lengths, and rolled again still thinner, which forms them 
in^o plates, taking care that they are not ov^r heated in 
the thick state, and that a clear blue flame be kept up i^ 
the finishing furnace, in order that the plates may be 
JLept free from scales^ and as soft or mellow as possible. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'^ In cutting the edges of such plates as are intended 
to be annealed together in a box or case, as hereinafter is 
mentioned, care should be taken to make them square or 
true, and of equal size, so that they may be placed 
evenly in the box, and none of their edges projecting 
beyond the rest, by which means they can be better 
annealed than otherwise they could. 

" When the black plates have been thus prepared, they 
must be cleared or pickled in sulphuric acid, or oil of 
vitriol and water^ in the same manner as is now adopted 
in the scouring room in the last process prior to tinning. 
Muriatic acid or spirits of salts^ and perhaps some other 
acids might be used in this process, but sulphuric acid is 
believed the best. 

" The object of thus clearing or pickling the plates, 
is to remove all oxydized and other rough and hard paF- 
tides from their surfaces ; but they do not require to be 
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iso perfectly cleared as in the last process prior to tinning. 
Scouring is unnecessary in this process, the acid being 
sufficient to remove all particles from the surface of the 
plates which would mark or injure them in cold rolling. 

" The pickle should be heated, and bran and saw- 
dust may be used therein, as is the usual method of 
clearing or pickling the plates in the scouring room prior 
to tinning ; and the plates must be kept well separated 
from each other, and not worked too tight, and occa- 
sionally agitated and kept in motion during the process, 
so that the pickle may pass freely between them. 

" The plates will be found more difficult to clear in 
this process than in that prior to tinning, and will require 
to be kept longer in the pickle for that purpose ; but the 
length of time cannot be specified, as they must remain 
till they are tolerably clear. 

'' About half a box of black plates may be cleared at 
once in a hole or cistern of ordinary size, that is to 
say, about twenty-three inches in length by fourteen in 
breadth ; and if the plates have been cold rolled, a greater 
number may be cleared at once in a hole of the above 
size. 

*' To make the pickle of proper strength, about three 
quarters of a pound, or from that quantity to a pound of 
sulphuric acid, will generally be found sufficient to a galr 
Ion of water ; and when a hole of plates has been cleared, 
about two quarts, or from that quantitj^ to a gallon of 
the pickle should be taken out of the hole and replaced 
by fresh pickle of similar strength for each following hole 
df plates. The strength of the pickle, however, and the 
quantity necessary to be changed with each hole of plates 
cannot be accurately stated, as they will vary with the 
quality of the plates, the heat of the pickle, and the 
strength of the sulphuric acid. 
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^' Instead of throwing away such pickle^ as is above di- 
rected to be taken out of each hole after the plates have 
been cleared, it will be well to put it into another hole oir 
cistern ; and any plates which are difficult to clear, may 
be pickled twice by putting them fresh into stieh last- 
mentioned hole or cistern, (which may be kept up by 
occasionally adding a little fresh pickle if necessary,) 
there to remain till they are removed into the hole or 
cistern in which they are to be cleared as above men- 
tioned. 

*' As the outside plates are often difficult to clear, it 
would be better to have them pickled separately from the 
others, being first enrolled if necessary. 

*' When the plates have been thus cleared they should 
be washed and placed on their edges apart from each 
other to dry. The drying should be effected as quickly 
as convenient ; and for that purpose, the plates should 
cither be dried on a stove, or dipped in hot water previ- 
ous to placing them on their edges to dry ; and if it be in- 
tended to anneal them in a box or case, it will be better 
to use the hot water, and add to it a little quick lime, the 
more effectually to remove any acid adhering to the 
plates. 

'^ When the above process (which will prevent the ne- 
cessity of scaling the plates) is Completed, the plates 
should be cold rolled in the usual way, and afterwards 
annealed by either of the methods now in use, (that is) 
either by steeping the plates in diluted muriatic acid and 
heating them in an open furnace, or by inclosing them in 
an iron box or case in which they are annealed without 
the use of muriatic acid. In case of annealing the plates 
in a box they should be pressed tightly together, so as to 
admit as little air as possible between them, and the box 
must be allowed to cool before it is opened. 




^r ]^9XjB| of vjji-JQWp |Q^9QS^j:^pti9n9 bay^ b,e?n.^sed for 
jjjip^ajipj t^^ fxlg^tfi^j IjifU^ tlfp^Q which J havefpijud pap^t 
f puvew^pt hav^ been al^put an inch a^d $i half Jlong^er a^d 
bfoader in the ?l/9f^p thq-u tb<? pUtes they we?r^ intended tp 
l^jlieajj ^d ffoiQ four to Qve inches deep in the dea^r, 
^jtb. twp upright pin^ on each side of the box^ plstPjeid 
^bout three or fp^ir incites from each end, and fastened 
l^i^st th.^ side^^ pr riyetted through the bottom of th^ 
bp:^ : the pins n^^y bl9 either round or square^ and about 
half an inch in diameter^ and they should stand as far 
fkbqye the top of the bo^ as to reach about an inch and a 
)^i $^bpve the lid when it is^ fitted down on the b9:|C. 

" The lid should be provided with corresponding ho^es 
^Q let th^ pins pa^s. Through each pin there should, be ai) 
ffpeniq^ the long way of th^ box ^bout t^e eighth of a^ 
i^oli ia wiidth^ ^nd a^ |nch in lengthy and commencing* h^ulf 
fin pph OrQjn tb,^ top pf the pin, tp let in a wedge, which, 
yi^T^ driven ia, wil^ force down the lid, and kpep the 
{^^tfi^ tight togetl^er ; for which purpose, as many plates 
|]QLV^t be put in e^^ch box as it can possibly hold cour 
;^i^te^tly with the shutting down of the lid. The lid, 
$ide^;, ai^d bottom pf the bo^ niay be about half an inch 
in thickness, and the sides should be rebated for al^ojut 
\^( ^\x ipQ^ fro^ the top, and the lid made to fit the re- 
'^%Q, sp PiS to be leyel with the ^ides of the box when it 

" The plates, having bee» annealed are to be pickled or 
i9l^r^4> ^^ scoured in the usual way prior to their beings 
tilled* «nd it woyjd be well to take out of every hole 
j^pj^t ,a .^fdlon of the pickle after the clearing of such box 
jfti^d plates, ^nd to supply the place with fresh pickle. 
Tl\jB pickjle. fo rei^pved, m?iy be used in clearing or pick- 
jxf^ tlfe bUck platejs the first time, in the manner herein- 
before directed JtP fee j^doR^ed,, jpfj^e^^d pf ?,C9.Ui^, 




" When the plateis have bieeti annekled in a obljr, it 
sometimes happens thi^t they do not clear in the scouring 
rbom prior to tinning so readily as those which have b^i^ 
annealed in an open furnace. In this case^ it may be well 
to take them out of the pickle when about half cleared^ 
sc(>ur thetn in the usual way^ and then return thein intb 
tne pickle^ and complete the process of clearing. They 
will not afterwards require to be again scoured prior to 
tinning^ washing being in this case sufficient." 

The Patentee concludes by saying, ''I have detailed 
llie ordinary processes for preparing the plates for tinning; 
not with a view of claimitig them as iny invention^ but be- 
cause many manufacturers omit some of the particulai;s 
hereinbefore described^ whereas it is important that they 
should all be attended to^ in order to obtain the best re- 
sult from my method of manufacturing. And I claim, af 
my invention^ the adoption of a process as hereinbefore 
described^ of clearing instead of scaling iron or black 
plates^ in the course of preparing them for tinning, and 
|>^eviotis to theii* being cold rolled and annealed, wherieby 
the iron lost in the scaling is saved, and a better article 
produced at a cheaper rate." — [InroUed in the Inrol* 
Siknt Office, Marth, 1830.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 



(Cootinned from page 182.) 

Mr. John Farey, called in ; and Eztrmided* 

The greatest length of time for which a patent can be granted is 
foitrteen years, is it not discretionary with the Aftoraey General 
to graiit U for less if tie pleases ? — ^I am not aware of the faci, 
1>at I suppose it is. ^ 
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Would it be advantageous to the public^ that patents might 
be taken out for a shorter time than fourteen years, supposing 
that there was a correspondent diminution of expense ?^^That' 
is the practice in all other countries, but Jam scarcely prepared 
to make-up my opinion upon it; it would tend to multiply the 
number of patents for trivial inventions, which I think is not 
desirable, because they occasion so much litigation, and that 
eviliwould remain, if patent rights were rendered more secure 
by better law. Shorter terms, at less cost, would be utterly 
unavailable to patent rights for inventions of importance, which 
80 much require amendment at present ; because there the evil 
is, that fourteen years is too short. In my opinion fourteen years 
of profitable exercise of an invention is always sufficient, if it 
has not been preceded by loss that is to be repaid. The ques- 
tion is, whether a part or the whole of that term may not pass 
away before the profitable exercise begins. An invention wliich 
has no such term of unprofitable exercise, might be very well 
repaid by five years, as in France ; but if it is an invention of 
any'importance, there is always a period of positive loss and out- 
lay, and then another period of unproductive exercise, before 
gain begins. The difiPerence of cost between a five years, and a 
fourteen years patent, would be of no consequence to patentees 
of important inventions, where a great outlay of capital is al- 
ways contemplated. I do not see how the public are ever to 
get any benefit from it. Patents for profitable objects would' 
always be taken for the longest term, and unprofitable ones be- 
come extinct of themselves. It would be only enabling the 
patentee to save a small sum of money, and inducing a poor 
man, for the sake of doing that, to forego a part of the advan- 
tage he might derive from his invention. My observation sup- 
poses the length of the term to be left to the option of the 
patentee ; if the term could be adapted to the nature of the in- 
vention, by a discretionary power, very great benefit might 
arise, if that discretion were wisely applied ; but as there is 
every chance that it would be misapplied, and would then do 
excessive injustice and injury, I would by no means recommend 
any such discretion. 

Does not it often happen, that after a person has taken out 
a patent for an invention, he makes some material improvement 
in the invention which at present requires another patent ? — It 
IS a very common case for the same invention to require two, 
three, and four successive patents ; and it is a very great hard- 
ship, it operates prejudicially to the public as well as to the 
inventor. I have known a case where an inventor obtained a 
patent, and not more than a week after lodging the specification, 
he made a material improvement upon what was specified ; the 
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improvement is so great, that it would supersede his present 
article, which is a good one, and sells well ; and yet if he prac- 
tised the last and best edition, his former patent might he 
brought in question, and therefore he keeps it a secret and does 
not practise it at all ; some time or other he may apply for a 
new patent, when his old one is expiring, or by his death it may 
be lost. 

In such a case, would not the inventor be in a much better 
situation, supposing he had taken out a patent for five years, 
with the power of adding his improvements to the patent, so as 
to make it then a patent for fourteen years ? — If you grant 
patents for a short period, and allow them to be extended, on 
paying fees and adding new improvements, there can be but lit- 
tle objection to that ; it is the system now in use for the copy- 
right of books, nor do I sec any advantage ; because reducing 
the cost in the first instance would come to the same thing, 
which, as I said before, is objectionable, so long as there is no 
other check to the excessive multiplication of patent rights, 
than the cost of obtaining them. 

Would not the arrangement proposed in the last question be 
an advantage in such a case as yon have mentioned ? — ^No ; be- 
cause that case merely requires successive specifications to be 
received, as improvements arise ; the last specification, like a 
man's last will, to be definitive. That is an important arrange- 
ment, which is established in France ; there, as improvements 
arise, successive specifications of those improvements can be 
added (at very little expense) to the original specification, and 
thus give validity to the patent, even though the first may have 
been imperfect. 

Would not that be very advantageous ? — Very advantageous 
mdeed ; here there is no remedy for a defective specification at 
present. When a patentee is compelled to specify his invention 
within six months, which is the longest period that can be ob- 
tained in ordinary cases, if he is not then prepared to specify 
his invention, with all its details of execution, in a perfect man- 
ner, his patent right must take the chance of his impeifect spe- 
cification ; and although he may come to know hdw to make it 
perfect the next day, he has no remedy whatever ; he has no 
means of putting upon the roll that additional perfection which 
he attained in the means of execution, even the next day after 
specification was enrolled ; and if he practises the invention in 
fi better manner than that which he specified, instead of its 
being held that he is deserving of public approbation, for hav- 
ing pursued his course of invention further than at first, the 
courts of law assume that he has committed a fraud, by con- 
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cealing something which he ought to have put into the specif' 
fication. 

Supposing he makes an improvetnent in the courae of two or 
tliree years after taking out his patent^ what is the effect of 
that ? — The effect is the danger of overturning his patent, ff 
he practises the iraprovement, or depai'ts from his specification 
in his practice. 

In such a case, would not the ground upon which the patent 
was overturned he upon the supposition, that at the time of his 
making the specification he concealed something with which hb 
was acquainted 1 — ^Yes ; and he can only refute th^t imputation 
by proving in evidence, that the specification described doeis 
cohtain sufficient instructions to enable the public to exei'cide 
the invention with full advantage. It is impossible for him to 
prove the negative, that he did not know the improvement at 
the time of specifying. When a man invents and takes out a 
patent for a steam engine, steam coach, or a lace machine. Or 
a mule to be worked by power, six months is the utmost he can 
get for preparing his specification ; he uses his utmost exertrOn 
to get his engine made, and put to work, before the time wbeii 
the specification is due, in order to make a trial of it, and tegu- 
late his specification by that trial; perhaps just before the time 
when he is expecting to get it to work, souie paft f&ils, or re- 
quires to be re-made, which prevents his making any trial, and 
the time being come, he is not able to try his engine befdre he 
must put in his specification, which he therefore makes as Well 
as he and his adviser can guess, without any trial, though he 
ha» gone through nearly all the trouble and expense of a triat ; 
then k few days after, having enrolled, he finds out, upon cxTpe- 
riment, some most important improvement in the means of car- 
rying his invention into effect, which either had not occurred 
to him before, or if he bad thought of it, he could not haVe 
safely put it into the specification, because it was a mere sp^ 
eulative idea. If he had put in that speculative idea, and it had 
tui'n^d out on Subsequent trial to be^roog, ft would be said.tta 
a court of law this is a blind, this is nonsense, to mislead tiie 
piiblic from the real invention, which he res^rVdd for hid x^Wn 
private practice. 

tn that case the inconvenience arises frohi wiftkit of tSme?-*- 
Yes; and the expense of those burried proceeditigft, to ^et a 
miJfieiient trial of new machines to enable us to Specify propeifly 
ifi excessive, being frequently bbli^d to keep people workitig 
night and day. I hav^ sat up all night many tl^es myself, f6r 
6«cb work, and; have undergone siicn fatigue, that I could not 
be any way sire ef wbat I was Jdoing. tiyen when a successful 
trial has been accomplished, there remains so little tiitae after- 
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ww4b9 tbal the Bpecificatioii nuMt be coro|^(9eed ia sttck beate en 
to rmi the greittesit rkk of some iinaeeuracf pr «rror. 

SappofiiBg a RpecificatioD to he eo accarately drawjQ at to he 
9afficie)»t to inform the public how to ^e the invention at the 
time that the invention is enrolled, avd that subsequently to 
that, the inventor discovered some improvement in Lis invea- 
tion, his patent is not forfeited by hiis using «that improveraeot ? 
T^Noy not by law ; but he must prove that his original inven- 
tion fi^uld answer t^e purpose proposed, and be a useful and 
beneficial practice, and the fact of his departing from it, is pre- 
•luaptive against him ; therefore in such a icase,»when the right 
fomes to be tried ia a court of law, the ifiquiry doe^ not turn 
"upon the real patent machinery that is in actual use, -doing 
))usines$ and public good, but it is necessary often to make old- 
fashioned and obsolete machines that have been described in 
the specification, h^ut hav^'heen superseded iby better ones, and 
are iof no use whatever excefjit to aatisfy a cour4; of law, that 
what was specified will really do 4 and If Iby such evidence tihe 
cpurt can be persuaded they wiU do, then, however iu£esinor 
they may he to the more recent editions of the inveuiicms (which 
tlpiey fxever examine), the patemt <eacapes fnom (hebg set aside 
fo^ want of sufficient desci:i{)tiou. If the opposite parties can 
perjsuade the coirl; ^hat the machines described will not anawet^ 
tihan the patent is set aside, without any An^uiry into the noal 
merits of the iaventioa in its .modern form, And that which lain 
daily use, and is -ikB «jihject of the action. ' 

Is it not quite fair that the patentee's ho uld be hound ^o ^^sm 
§wck a speciacatiaa I — Un^tvestiojDahly ; when an inreuitor'a 
patent is set aside because he ihas 'uot ittlly.deBe]ibed hb in van- 
tjoa, it ou^ht -ta <be lOa the ground that t!hc secret has baen 
withheld, so thait the {Hiiblic iire dreally not in fiossession of it, 
and iiave i^nsequently not derived the benefit of such poases- 
aioa. Instead of making cidiooloiis inquiries whether ah o(b8o- 
le(te apodtiKcation is so detfeative as ito destiroy the :patent, it 
ajhaald be amended by a new tone, ccMri'esponding with the im- 
larpved state of 4ihe psaotice. Qn the other hand, if the public 
afEe really in itosses^an <af the inveulion, iand deriving f^euefit 
,lrom its exercise, whether lib^ became possessed by .means of 
((he old specifiication qr not, the patent ouf^ not :to be set 
aside. It is law, that 'if fa ;patent inventlion is insafficiently de- 
scribed^ '^be patent ^cannot he maintanned : that is, whece the 
.^lecification does not contain such information, that (persons 
4;onversBnt with that .ai't can practise the new invention with 
preal advantage, and «^aite as muoh advantage as the patentee 
liractiaed it at the time of recording the specification. That 
namedy for a bad apecificatiam ia mei>e1y ipenal^ and. the pnblie 
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has no advantage from It whateyer ; they do not get any mtfrcf 
complete specification hy annulling the patent. If the patentee 
were to he compelled to hring a hetter specification, there 
would he a real advantage ; and if he refused to do so, then 
the present penalty of forfeiture would he very properly ap- 
plied. 

Do you think that the public would have any security against 
those imperfect specifications, hy the appointment of a commis« 
sion to examine the specification hefore it was inrolled? — It 
would he very easy to have specifications examined and verified 
either hy a competent commission, or hy suitahle referees. The 
courts of justice now trust to the examination and opinion of 
others, hut they do it in an improper manner, hecause it is'hy 
parties, brought hy interested individuals, and when it is too 
late to amend any defects. It is quite a branch of my busi- 
ness, where there are any disputes upon patents, to examine and 
speak to the precision or defects of the specification ; where 
there is any doubt about it, I always have machines made in 
exact conformity with the drawings, and put them to the actual 
test. The expense of doing so is very great. A case occurred 
very recently of a patent invention, for which I made a specifi- 
cation in the year 1816, Clegg's Gas Apparatus, since called 
Crosley's Meter ; it was just such a case as I have been de- 
scribing, where the men had been working night and day to get 
machines to work before specifying, and only one out of two 
could be got to trial, consequently a specification was made 
describing the untried meter, in such a manner as we thought 
would be most likely to answer in practice when the experiment 
was made ; but after that experiment was made, it became ap- 
parent that some things that we supposed to be the best were 
not the best, but as we put the whole in, the specification 
proved sufficient. A trial upon that patent right took place 
lately, in the Court of King's Bench between twelve and thir- 
teen years after the specification had been made, and then the 
question was asked, why we put all those things in ; in fact, 
they were put in necessarily, to secure ourselves against this 
improper hardship of the law, but with no intention of conceal- 
ment or confusion. That patent was one of the very few that 
have been established, but it was attacked upon every ground 
of objection that could be made to a patent. 

What should you think of the appointment of a commission 
authorized to examine specifications, and to certify whether 
they were sufficient to enable the invention to be used by the 
public ? — I think that a specification ought not to be inrolled 
at all, till it is made sufficient ; and that there should be no 
further inquiry about the sufficiency of the description, except by 
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wat of appeal: against the examiners ; onertenth of 'ihe' troaUb 
and expense that is now incurred, to find out whether it is suf- 
ficient or not, when it is too late to make any remedy, would 
have made it sure at first* 

Do you think a commission would he a. proper mode of deter- 
mining that sufficiency ? — ^I think a commission well constituted 
would determine that and many other points very well ; hut I. 
think it would he rery ohjectionahle that any previous exami- 
nation should take place, as to the merit of inventions ; he- 
cause it is impossihle to foresee which will, hy future cultiva- 
tion, grow up to maturity, and which will not he worth such 
cultivation ; hence every one should he aUowed a fair chance. 

Would you think that such a commission should consist of 
certain fixed memhers, or that it should he appointed pro' re 
naia ? — ^I have not considered that subject enough to make up 
my mind ; hut any competent person, caa say whether a speci- 
fication is intelligihle, or whether it is not ; and if it is not suf- 
ficient, the inventor should he called upon to, make it sufficient ; 
if he proves that having used reasonable diligence he has not 
^ had time to do so, more time should he allowed , than was at 
first granted. If he makes improvements afterwards, he should 
be called upon to inrol them, so as to keep the record of the 
Patent Office a correct transcript of his operations ; that is the 
practice in France ; hut there it is left to the option of the 
patentee ; I think it should be compulsory. 

How would you propose to remedy the inconveniences you 
have stated ? — I have not formed any specific plan ; but know- 
ing the practice of France, having executed many specifications 
in that country, and seeing how much better their system is,^I 
ean speak from experience on the general principles that I have 
endeavoured to explain, without being prepared at this moment 
to say how far we ought to modify such a system in introducing 
it here ; our circumstances, are so different, that it would re- 
quire much consideration how it should be regulated. 

You complain of the inconvenience of being hurried in bring- 
ing the invention to a specification, within the time given for it, 
how would you propose to remedy that ? — By a discretionary 
extension of the time allowed for specifying ; always granting 
three months, and more than that, when a fair case is made out. 

At whose discretion would you place that ? — In France, dis- 
cretionary extensions of time are granted by nunisters, at the 
recommendation of those referees who generaUy pass the spe- 
cification, if it is judged expedient to keep them secret. 

Upon a representation from .the applicant I — I believe so ^ 
but the extension is not for the specification ; they require a 
complete specification in the first instance, before granting the 
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pstent li onkr to iM-transeribtd in th« patfNit itself. TImj 
aba ncquin^ the invcotioii to be put to practice withiD two 
ytare; if the pateotae ^ails iit doing that, fitub reason^ 
able causes, they allow him more time if he i^wa that ha 
haanaed AUgenea, and has. not anccceded for want of time. 
TkB «peoi£caiion is ahraya fivea in at the first, and is copied 
into ihn patent itself « which is n great improvement npon onr 
plan; I'tiitnk the patent asid tiie specification should . alwaya 
fotm one deed. 

* Wonld yoa compel the party to specify his inventioa as soon 
aa he applies for his patent %-^To specify the principles of hij 
invention,; more than that cannot be done in an efficient man* 
aer, until after it is put in practice. 

^How could the complete specificatipn be inserted in the pa<v 
teat, if iQ applying for the patent he only gave in the priBciptea 
of the Invention ? — ^He must liave some certificate of having 
lodged the heads of his invention, cxr the outlines of the sped** 
fioation, that certificate beiag a sort of promissory npte at 
eighty that he should liave a patent gtvnnto him, upon his «p» 
ptioatiOD, at any time withia some certain period nfter date, the 
patent beiag given to him npon ti^ condition of his then payioi 
tiie price, and fumiehing such a specification as should be np* 
proved, and which should, when made complete and approved, 
•be inserted into the patent itself. Therefore ttie penod which 
now elapses between his making the application and the inrol* 
meat'Of his specification, which is four or six months, would he 
the period which he would be allowed to make his experimenta, 
ttsd his epecifieatton fonnded tiierenpon ; and he should have • 
ftill security against surreptitious communications of iris inven*- 
tloa in the meantime. The security against infringeaftents 
Aonld net be given, until the real patent is i^aated, with its 
meauiag fully defined ia itself; any previous security againat 
infringeaients would iieoalynominal, because profitable infringe- 
ments cannot take f^ace in a new invention in so short aperiMt 
Infringettients began before the date of the patent should neit he 
in^oifed into, and the uniform continuaoce of them mfterwards, 
should be allowed on fair te.raa, to be settled hy arbitration, 
without giving the patentee any prohibitory power. 

Jt iLppears that llie oourse of application is, ifirst^ a petitieii 
to liheBecretarv of State, theii the issue of the patent, and then 
tiin inrolUng of thespecifioatioa f-^Yes. 
'. The Interval between the petition and the issue of the patent 
is uncertain l-^t is ; ^&oin nix weelcs tonii: ■w>aths ; (^oounonly 
cwo mentis mt nn average. .... 

^' ThetimebetiiGeantheianifeaf the. patent. and the eilinrimenl 
ef ttie«peatfie»tlon ia datarmiaed % the patent i^lff4*.ltja 




hdm, two to cagfatetn moiltlSy as dedarod in tho potODt fta^J 
commonly six months. 

Then yon would propoi^ in stemre to the applicant^ from the 
time of his application, his right to the principle of hb mrtm^ 
tioQ f-N^YeSy to the iorention of which he details the heads ; and 
all such fair deyelopenient of those heads as he is prepared to 
specify completely how to practise them, at the time whea his 
specification is due, or with such extension of that time Sals 
raasonahle. 

' So that before his patent is issued, he shonld he required to 
eanrol his specification l-^Yes, in order that the specifieattOQ 
laay be transcribed in the patent itself, baring been* first approvicd 
to be sofficient, aad if foaad deficient, or not confined witbia 
tb^ limits of the heads first lodged, it Shonld be amended* 
Whether the specification afaonld be approved by a distiael 
commission, or by referees, I am not prepared to say ; either 
way woold do, if competent persons. The organizatioa of a 
eomplete plan would require long consideration, but I feel Tery 
eonfident in the goodness of the principles I have suggcBted« 
bariiig^ fre^atntly considered them, but I faaTO not set aboat 
tiie arraageoKnt Of any plan for carrying tiiem into ezecatioBf 
because I have never seen any chance of a new plaa beiiig 
adsptbd. 

By a record of the heads of an inventiOB, could you soseesM 
la the applicant his ihventioa, as to leave him at saffieieat 
liberty to pursue his invention, for the purpose of makiag a 
eomplete specification ?^*4 think he ought to be bound to be 
able to define his principle very accurately at his first appli«> 
tation, because he ought not to be idlowed evea to apply fot a 
when his invention is a mere risioa ; he ought sot to 
until he has done all that ciui be done sientaliy, by bim* 
i^f, aad by projection os paper, so as to be fully prepared to 
Hate all the principles or heads of his iuventien, leaving Bothing 
nmminiag to be done but what requires to be decided by ezpe* 



' ' In the experiments 'wfai(^ it would be aeoessary to make. In 
order to perfect the Specificatf ob, would be* niH rna great risk 
of divalging his inveation, althoagh he had entered the prin- 
cipal heads ?-^ have not safikiently boasidered wfaetber them 
hsads'rianild be kept secret or niade pabHc. Snasr puUle ho- 
tiee of the appyeatioa shoiM oertalaly be givea ; bat sae sb^ 
|set of my proposition is,; that if an aecidental dandesife of the 
5Sbele secret did take^ilsHSe, the invebtiMr ought not t» aaffior aaf 
sriai iiijary from it. I have beea told thadiunaaea aa a^ 
may give the beadi of ihe iaseafioa ia a sealoi imeipaky 
mmi tcArtaia aeeurity from that ds*e ; bat I«m abraw»ie al Ihe 
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fact, from my own practice, nor do I find it provided for in th« 
French law. 

Will you instance, in the case of Mr. Watt's improvement in 
the steam engine^ the proposals which yon suggest for the im- 
provement of the process in obtaining a patent ? — I think tha.t 
the deed which Mr. Watt enrolled for his specification, ought 
to have been lodged' at the time of making the first application 
for his patent ; and he should have been allowed at least tw;o 
years for making engines and the experiments necessary for spe- 
cifying the means by which those principles should be carried 
into execution ; within* that two years he should have made 
such a specification as would have really instructed competent 
workmen how to practise the invention, whereas that knowledge 
never came before the public from Mr. Watt, till long after his 
patent was dated, and then only incidentally, not by the opera- 
tion of the law. 

Could Mr. Watt have made that statement of heads of inven- 
tion, without previous experiments ? — ^Yes, at the time he drew 
up those heads (which I say are not specific enough to be a 
specification,) he really had made no engine, and only a private 
experiment by himself, with a very incomplete model, not a 
working model. 

Would a specification of those heads have secured hint 
against any rivalry? — ^They did so in fact most completely for 
thirty years ; his paper was most admirably well drawn, and 
very definite ; but in allowing those heads to pass for a com- 
plete specification, a latitude was given to Mr. Watt, in favour 
of his great services, which the courts have never allowed in anf 
other case, because they took it for granted, on very insufficient 
evidence, that they were sufficient directions to enable other 
persons to practise the inventions; but they are not so in faet^ 
and upon the grounds on which courts have proceeded in all 
other cases, they should have annulled that patent, for want .of. 
sufficient description in the specification. It was sufficiently, 
full and definite to enable him to maintain his patent ; but those 
who wanted to practise the invention could not do it upon that 
specification. It told them plain enough what they were for- 
bidden, to do, during the term of his patent, but did not explain 
how they might do it, after the expiration of that term. 

Then he gave in for a complete specification, that which, ac-. 
cording to your ideas, ought to have been given in in. the first 
instance ?^ — ^Exactly so ; and he never did give any complete 
specification such as I think ought to have been given in the se- 
cond instance ; the consequences of that omission have been 
important'in-his oaseyfor long after the expiration of his patent, 
vhleh was pAlonged and kept in force in the whole for:inore 
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Are there many iastances in which patents have .been extend- 
ed by that means?-— Several ; but they have never been extended^ 
unless the inventor had the foresight to get them extended at 
an early period of the invention^ when there was no oppositioir 
to them ; Mr. Watt would have found it difficult to have ob- 
tained his extension at a late period, or without the influence of 
Mr. Boulton ; but at the time when they applied to Parliament 
Mr. Watt had revealed only the heads of his invention, as they 
stand in what he called his specification, but the means of ex-^ 
ecution, although fully made out, remained in his own keeping ; 
it was a strange oversight, that Parliament did not insist upon 
his making a real specification, when the extension was granted. 

Are you aware of any applications for extensions having been 
refused ? — ^Yes, several ; there was one recently withdrawn a 
few days ago ; Crosley's for a gas meter ; firamah's for his 
locks, was withdrawn in the same way ; that was tantamount to- 
a refusal, because the parties would not have withdrawn their 
bills, if there had been any prospect of success. 

Would you wish a discretionary power to be vested in some- 
body for extending patents ? — ^That would be a very difficult 
subject; those discretionary powers should be very carefully 
watched, or they would grow into very gross abuses very soon. 

In France, it is lodged in the Chamber of Deputies, is it 
not ? — ^I believe it is ; the only proposition that occurs to me oit 
the moment is, that if a proper and responsible commission 
should be appointed, their recommendation to Parliament,, 
(founded on due inquiry and on their report, with evidence) 
might be very much attended to, so as to facilitate the obtaining 
such Acts of extension. 

You would not think it desirable to vest that power in any 
other hands than those of Parliament ? — I think not ; if it were 
vested in the Crown, it would soon grow into the same abuse 
that existed before the Statute of James the First. 

Dees not the law, as to the duration of patents, operate very 
unequally upon difiPerent patentees ? — ^Excessively so, almost in 
the inverse ratio of the merit and importance of the. invention. 
An important invention is only a source of expense and labour to 
the inventor daring several years, till it is brought to bear very 
completely ; and frequently the greater part of the time expires 
before it is brought to bear at all. It often happens that tke 
profit arising from the first exercise of it, after it is brought to 
bear, will not repay the loss and expenses which have been oc- 
casioned in its first establishment- 

Can you give any instance ^i this oppressive operation of the 
law ? — Many ; Mr; Woolf's . is a strildng instance ; . he carried^ 
on business to a loss for at least ten years of his patent, and 
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though he made profit in the last four years, it did not pay the 
loss daring the first period. The extension since given to that 
invention is so important, that the existence of deep mining in 
Cornwall at this moment depends upon it. The difference in 
cost between the quantity of coals consumed by the engines now 
in use T which are all on Mr. Woolfs system,) and by an equal 
force of engines, such as were in use before he went into Cornwall 
in 1813, would absorb the profit of all the deep mining that is now 
carried on in Cornwall. I think Mr. Woolf is more entitled to 
a public reward, for the services he has rendered, without any 
recompence, than any inventor who has ever been rewarded by 
Parliament. Mr. Crosley, whose bill is just withdrawn, is 
another case ; and Mr. Eaton, who invented the self-acting mule 
to put up by power. The establishment, and consequent pro- 
fitable exercise of many inventions when made complete, is 
often retarded and prevented by public prejudice, and ignorance 
of their true value ; also by the opposition of work-people, and 
the fear that they may mutiny in estabUshments where new in- 
ventions are first practised. I could give many instances of 
such cases ; Mr. Eaton's is a strong one ; the few machines that 
he made, when I prepared his specification ten years ago, have 
continued in profitable use ever since, but no more can be got 
introduced. Also Mr. Morton, for whom I made a specification 
in 1818, for a new slip to draw up ships, in order to repair, in- 
stead of a dry dock. 

Will you state to the Committee what is the mode of pro- 
ceeding by a patentee when his patent is infringed ? — He must 
wait till he gets unquestionable evidence of the fact of in- 
fringement, which is often a very great difficulty. It facilitates 
the obtaining evidence to apply to the Court of Chancery ; but 
if he has got good evidence he had much better come to a 
court of common law at once, without going first to Chancery. 
If he wants to extract the truth from the party infringing, he 
may possibly learn something by bill and answer. 

If he has got evidence of the infringement, would not his 
first course be to obtain an injunction ? — That is generally done 
to obtain evidence ; if he has got evidence of the fact, the best 
course is to proceed at law. 

Is it not an object to obtain an injunction, with a view to have 
an account kept of the profits ? — That is the advice of most 
lawyers, but I never knew any practical good in it ; because I 
never saw any real damages awarded for by-gone infringements, 
or those committed before a patent right had been tried and 
decided by a court. 

May not the patentee pursue one of two courses, 
proceed either by a bill of discovery, or he may appl 
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u^tmctioft l-*^Ye8 ; in fact the Chancellor will ^aot an injiine* 
tion ea petrt^, leaving it to be maintained, or renored, accor- 
ding to the answer of the defendant. If the answer alleges that 
the patent is not good, the Chancellor directs an Issae at com* 
mon law to try that fact, and in the meantime either removes 
the injanction, (leaving the parties to keep an account of the 
practice they make of the invention while the riffht is bein|^ 
tried ;) or if it is a gross case, he sometimes eontinaes the in- 
junction. After obtaining a verdict that the patent is good, 
the Chancellor would award the damages ; but ft is so rare tbat 
a patent survives a trial, that I cannot tell you of any cases of 
satisfying damages being really paid by decree of Chaacery. 
There is one now (the same Mr. Crosley before mentioned) who 
has got his patent safe through the Court of King's Bench ; it 
is Clegg's patent for gas apparatus, which I have before men- 
tioned, and he expects to get a great deal of damages for by- 
gone infringement ; but I doubt very -much of his success, upon 
the ground that the condemned inMngers will say it was un- 
known whether this patent was good or not; and therefore 
until that was known, they could not tell whether they might 
infrmge it or not ; hence I expect nothing but nominal damages 
will be given. 

What is the course of defence usually made by the infiringer 
of a patent ?^-The usual course (if unquestionable evidence is 
given of the infringement) is to contend that the patent is bad in 
law. 

Have you known such defences frequently prevail ?-^Tliey 
almost always prevail ; it is exceedingly difficult to maintain a 
patent, the grounds upon which a patent may be vitiated are so 
numerous. 

Supposing an incoirect specification has been Qiade, what 
remedy have the public besides that of using the invention; 
bavQ they any means of setting the patent aside 9-— A scire 
facias may be brought against a patentee, calling hi|n into court 
to show why his patent should not be repealed, upon any ground 
of 6bjeetion ; but it is a very expensive mode of proceeding, 
and it puts the parties opposed to the patent in the situation of 
plaintiffs, which is not often the best for them, and therefore 
they rarely resort to it. In the other case, several different 
defendants may attack him in concert, by iuMnging the patent 
in every quarter-, andyiaking a common purse to carry on the war, 
that is a much better course for them, because if the patentee 
succeeds in one action, he must then try another, till his money is 
all gone, and he can scarcely ever keep his patent right alive 
to overcome them all. The few parents that have been sup- 
ported have been eommofily sustained by oellvsioa with the i^ 
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InsfBTt dMonehroi, after one farU lias decMed tiu* tie 
ii uat absolutely bad, tiiej comlnie with tiie patentee to allmr 
tbem free use of the patent on moderate tama^ and then, liy 
naluog a eomnoii pone, they preseeiite and Buppiew ^1 aew 
iafrisf emente : to efeet that, they must hetp «p the appeaiaiace 
«f lair proeeedinga, hnt defend themselTes so as la let tibe p»- 
tentee get a -rerdiet, which is oaly sham ; bat added ta the 
canmion pane, it serves to terrify new iafriageia, who are mat 
alfewed to hare Beeaees or praetiee at all, whereby the pateat 
right becomes a close aiODopidy, iastead of a geDoral piaetiae 
paying a saiall reat to the patentee. If pateat rights were auide 
flMwe aeeore in law, and by less ezpeastve proeeedings, it woidd 
aot snst the interests of patentees to eater iato soeh eoaJiiaa 
tions, but, on ihe eeatrary, to promote the most exiensiie and 
openinse of their inrentions, onder licences, at a moderate tax. 

When aa incorrect specifieatioa is made, the remedy 9f the 
pablic, is ta nse the inrention and leave the patentee to his 
reaudy at lawf— Yes, aad the remedy is the saaM wliea fke 
pateat is bad on any other groand. 

ii not the remedy of getting a bad pateat aet aade by 9ek9 
yfactfat, a very expensiTe one f — It is. 

Do yoa consider a aunre easy mode of setting aside de^Mtitvie 
patents riioald be adopted! — I tinidc they need aothiag move 
than to let them die a natural death, which they do withoitt 
any process at alL There is a loag pr oc ess laid down ia nome 
old law books, by which tiie patentee may be called apoa to 
sarreader aad bnag his iavalid patent iato court, to hai«e it 
cancelled, and to hare the great SMi torn from it ; bat all that 
is qnite useless, and is never practised. 

Do you think it would be right to allow patents to be aup- 
ported for inventions winch have become obsoisto I— At p t eseat 
if an iuTention has erer been known orinasein tiiatpait of the 
fdagdom to which the patent extends, prev io us to the dato of 
At patent, slight ytootof that fatt win set aside the patent; 
the efficient revival of aeglected and obsolete inventions I think 
ooght to be encoaraged as if they were new, Imt tint woald 
require regalation. 

Can you set aside a patent oa Ihe ground that the inventor 
has not put his inrention in practice, daring the coatinnance of 
the patent! — ^Iluit is the law in Prance, within two ysara, bat 
ia tfab country it is only inquired into by the Jodges as a men- 
aare of the meat and utility of the iuTention ; eidfaUerally it 
operates, but not directly; they assume that if an 
^ws not come into use, there is something wrong in it, aad 
upon the parties to show why it is not in ase. The law 
that the mvention rimll be pnbliely beneficial, aad if it ii 
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exercised, that is prima facie evidence that it is not publicly 
beneficial, and the parties are called upon to show the reasons 
why it was not exercised. 

Is it not the law with regard to patents, that you cannot 
take, advantage of the invention of a principle without de- 
scribing how that principle* is to be exercised? — It is. THe 
patent contains a provision, that no other person shall counter- 
ieity imitate or resemble the invention ; that is construed in the 
courts to mean, that they shall not take the same principle, and 
use other means of carrying it into effect. But if the new 
means used by infringers are so superior, as to supersede the 
original altogether, then they are conmionly allowed to be used, 
on the ground that they must necessarily be new inventions, 
and not the patent one, which from its non-success, must be 
defective. 

So that if in a specification you describe one mode, of carry- 
ing the principle into practice, that patent would not cover 
other modes, by which the same principle might be carried into 
effect? — Jt would, if those other modes do not produce any 
superior effect to the original mode ; but if they are so very 
superior, as to supersede the original, they could not be stopped 
by. the patent. That is the manner in which I have found the 
courts to ]>roceed ; but it may be easily imagined, in such mat- 
ters the courts will be continually deceived in the facts ; and 
I as there is no declaratory law, all inferences from precedents 
of this nature are very deceptive, because we cannot know upoa 
what facts (real or assumed) the court founded their decisions. 

Does not this prohibition to take out a' patent for a principle, 
lead to a great multiplication of counts in the specification of 
a patent ? — It does ; and it is a great trouble and difficulty in 
:preparing a specification, because it is necessary to foresee all 
the varieties of modes ' of execution that may be given to the 
invention, or principle, which is the essence of the patent right. 
It is necessary, for the security of the inventor, to describe 
. them all, to preclude other people using them, and that the in- 
ventor may have his choice of that way which future experience 
will decide to be the best. 

Is. not there another reason for multiplying those counts, 
namely, to blind the public, and not to let them know upon 
which of the practical methods it is, that the inventor really 
-means to depend ? — I think that is rarely the intention of in- 
ventors, because when they make their specifications, they can- 
not know which is the best, for want of experience. They are 
always accused of that intention in courts, and called upon to 
.show the contrary, but it can very rarely be so, when the spe- 
cification is prepared by a professional man, who can have no 
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motive of concealment, and who would lose his reputation if 
the description proved deficient ; if he is deceived by a cunning 
inventor, he must be a very incompetent person. In Arkwright's 
case, it was proved in evidence that he had deluded or over- 
ruled the person he employed to draw his specification. 

Would not the allowing the patent to cover the principle, 
provided there were one good method described of carrying the 
principle into effect, lead to a more precise and clear specifica- 
tion ? — ^Decidedly it would ; but if the patent were given for 
the principle exclusively, it would be pernicious to the public, 
that other inventors should not be permitted to work upon that 
principle by other methods of execution, so as to produce a 
better result. 

You think that for a limited period, between the taking out 
the patent and the inrolling the specification, the right ought to 
cover the principle of the invention ? — Unquestionably during 
that period, the inventor should have an entire right to all 
those principles of which the heads are detailed in the first 
paper that is lodged, and all possible applications of them, in 
order that the inventor may have his choice, which application 
he will pursue in practice, in order to specify them. Having 
specified, his right by patent must be contracted to what he has 
so specified, but leaving him full liberty to add supplements, 
and thereby keep his right always enlarged up to the fullest 
extent that he can maintain, by continuing his labours. 

Supposing a man falls upon the discovery of an entirely new 
principle of science, such as the condensation of steam, and its 
application to mechanism, how would you propose to secure the 
advantage to the discoverer of that principle without precluding 
the attempt at improvement by other persons ? — I do not con- 
ceive that patents are or ought to be merely a recompense to 
the inventor for the merit he has displayed, in what he has done 
previous to the grant being made ; it is a sort of bargain, or a 
lease granted of some small portion of the public employment 
that is new, and has not hitherto been cultivated ; that if the 
lessee will go to work to bring the new invention to bear, he 
shall have the benefit of working it for some certain time, 
which it is supposed will leave him a fair term, after it is 
brought into profitable exercise ; but if the time, when properly 
employed, does not allow that fair term of profitable exercise, 
then some extension or recompense should be allowed, to cover 
the deficiency. 

Supposing a person had discovered the principle of the con- 
densation of steam, as applicable to first movers, and had 
merely given, as the mode of carrying that into effect, the form 
of the atmospheric engine ; do you think that his patent ought 
to have precluded Mr. Watt, during the eontinuance of four- 
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teen* yettm, hom appljiag for a patent for his steam-engine %-^ 
GetteatAy not ; but at the same time it is very anjo^t to an in- 
Tentdi'^ that because he is superseded by some successor, he 
should lose all beneit from his patent ; they oi^ht to be al- 
lowed to g»o OB together^ and the profit ought to be fttirly ditided 
betwecai them according to their previoas labours, and expenses 
not yet recompensed, and the share each one has had in obtain-* 
ing fhe impfored result; neither ought to be stopped, the publib 
oorght to be serv-ed in all cases, and a. recompense ought to be 
ismd for all those that havo serred the pubUc. Such cases 
are not likely to occur frequently in great inventions, unless 
very long patent rights were estabiished ; a term even of twenty 
years is barely sufficient to establish one such invention, much 
more to see it superseded by aaother. 

Supposing a person has discovered a principle, without in- 
venting any aiethod of carrying it into effect, Bxni subsequently 
some me(?hod of ushig that priveiple is invented by another pef- 
son ; do y^u conceive tiiat the person who has invented tixi 
method, should make some compensation to the person that has 
£seovefred the principle ? — I thi»k that he who has invented 
Hie method should be made to^ divide the advantage isarly with 
him who had before discovered the principle, because both 
partres have contributed to^ the public benefit ; they are in the 
relative svtoation of a landholder, and the farmer who cultivates 
his estate, — both should partfcipate^ 

How could you arrange the eonapensation ? — ^It could onljbe 
itrranged hf arbitration. 

In F^ftflce^ are not secret patents taken out ? — In France^ tbe 
iq[ieeiftc8tions are iQways kept secret, during the term oi tW 
patent, and! even afterwards, when the government decide that it 
Is adviseable to do so. The specification has sometimes hem 
keptr secret in this country, by repress Act of Parliament. 
' Do you know airy instance of a secret patent being granted in 
^i|;9andf — Some specifications have been kept secret by spe- 
einc Acts of Parliameirt. la the interval bc^een granting the 
patent and inroUing the specification, applicatioa is made to 
Plaerliament to suspend the operation of that clause in Uiepa* 
tent, whereby the speciftcation is to be inrolled in the court a£ 
CSiancery, and to order diat the ssdid specificatioa shall notibe 
made publie ; Commassioners are appmnted by the Act to take 
eharge of the seeret specifieatiou, to exaimne its suftcieBey^ 
and to answer all legal questions concerning it, without dJsclO'- 
sing the secret. 

Be you know upon what grounds the spedficatioa is kept seM 
«ret?-^It is commonly upon the ground that the inventioa skaU 
HOI get Btwny to fbrefgnera. 
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'What is your opinion of the policy of such a provision ?-4<»I 
think it is always improper, that there shoald he any thing like 
8 secret specification, under any circumstances whatever. 

May it not operate unjustly against individuals, who without 
knowing any thing of it, may he expending large sums of money 
in endeavouring to carry the same thing into effect ? Decidedly 
so ; and as a means of keeping our inventions from foreigners, 
it is the highest premium that can he offered to an inventor, to 
go or send it ahroad himself, because he will have no compe- 
tition in the foreign country, and can ohtain a patent there ; it 
also offers a high premium to all the workmen to go ahroad; 
who first get a knowledge of the invention (and who in that 
character, are for a time very important to both nations which 
shall get their services,'Whereas if foreigners can get intelligibly 
written specification from the offices, for a small sum of money, 
they prefer setting their own men to work on such instructions, 
to the expense of taking our workmen away ; or they do tot 
begin at first, to seduce our workmen ; and after a time when 
they do begin, we have got several instructed, so that the loss 
of a few is not felt. I know practically, the evils which have 
been experienced from useful workmen being enticed ahroad, in 
order, by their nieans, to steal secret inventions, of which they 
possessed an exclusive knowledge : the best remedy for it, wM 
to take out a patent in France, and I was sent there to solicit 
the patent, and thus prevent their exercising the invention there^ 
after they had stolen it. That French patent has one of the 
most complete specifications I ever made ; it is in the French 
language, and is now deposited in Paris ; hut no specification 
of the same invention exists in England, or in English. After 
that Frendi patent was so obtained, a very considerable manu- 
factory was established under it there by Englishmen ; but the 
origin of the measure was to prevent seduction of workmen, 
which would never have happened, (or at a later period when it 
would have been of no consequence,) if foreigners could have 
got a specification freely from our patent offices, they would 
have set their own men to work on it by preference. 

Does not the claim of originality, with respect to a single 
minor point which is not original, vitiate the whole patent?—^ 
It does. 

Do you not think that that is very impolitic ? — ^It is a most 
excessive hardship and injustice, and every way impolitic ; the 
reason for it is, that so long as patents are granted merely upon 
the request of the inventors, and whilst they are left at liberty 
to specify what they please, if there were not some limiting pe- 
nalty of that sort, they would put inventions ad infinitum into 
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tbeir specifications, for the chance, that if one hook did not 
catch, another might. 

Do not you think that the proper coarse would he to set aside 
that part which is not original ? — Decidedly, that is justice ; 
and yet it should not he allowed to the inventors to put an on-* 
limited number of inventions into their specifications; but the 
practice of leaving them to their own discretion, under the pe- 
nalty of setting aside their whole patent, because they have ex^^ 
ceeded just bounds (which bounds are not defined) is both un- 
just and impolitic. 

{To he continued,) 
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Braithwaite and Ericeson Fire extinguishing Steam* 

Engine, 

There are occasionally projects in mechanical scienee 
which, though founded upon correct principles, appeal 
at first sight impracticable, because at variance with some 
preconceived notions which we have long entertained. 
Under this description of inventions may be ranked th^ 
fire extinguishing engine of Messrs. Braithwaite and Erics- 
son. For the very idea of lighting a furnace, and gettinjg 
Up the steam to high pressure for working an engine on 
the first discovery of an accidental confiagation; seems td 
involve such an expense of time and labour as to induced 
a conviction of its absurdity from the reasonable proba- 
bility that the flames would have destroyed a considerable 
mass of property before the means of extinguishing them 
could be brought into action, yet such is the ingenious 
construction of this engine, and the facilities which it 
afford, of being quickly brought into operation on any 
emergency, that we really consider it an important acqui- 
sition to our previously existing means of protection, and 
feel persuaded that a dispassionate considerations of its 
capabilities and powers will obtain for it that extensive 
public approval which it unquestionably merits. 
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PlaU IX. is a longitudinal elevation, of the engine^ 
which is one of high pressure^ intended to exert the 
power of six horses. It consists of two cylinders placed 
l^orizontally, the one being the steam cylinder of seven 
inches in diameter ; the other^ the water piunp, of six and 
a half inches in diameterj with a stroke of sixteen inches. 
The steam and water pistons are connected by being 
affixed to one rod^ and consequently receive a simultane- 
ous action^ by the rod working through stuffing boxes at 
the end of each cylinder; which rod, by its horizontal 
action^ forms its own parallel motion^ the stuffing boxes 
serving as guides. 

The principal feature of novelty in this engine^ and the 
one by which its extraordinary powers have been so suc- 
cessfully developed is the boiler^ for which Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericsson have obtained a patent^ (see vol. iv. 
p. 188^ Second Series of our Journal) which is con« 
structed on the same principle as the boiler of the 
" Novelty** Locomotive Engine^ exhibited on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway in the autunm of last year. 
By the use of this boiler a very rapid generation of steam 
is obtained — a considerable saving in the expense and 
consumption to fuel is effected ; and the weight and size of 
the carriage much less than could have been made by any 
other construction of boiler. An apparatus is attached^ 
for the purpose of forcing the heated air through the 
flues of the furnace^ and for creating a very rapid 
and effectual combustion. The other parts of the machine 
consist of the necessary water and mercurial guages for 
safety^ and for the regulation of the operative parts of the 
engine ; force pump for supplying the boiler with water, 
safety valves^ &c. &c. 

Having now described generally the mechanical ar- 
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i^ifiigement of the engine^ we proceed to detail more mi' 
nutely its various operative parts ; a, is a frame of wood* 
mounted on springs^ to which are attached the running 
wheels^ (which are made of iron on Mr. Theodore Jones's 
patent principle) this frame supports an inner one of iron, 
carrying the cylinders and the principal working parts of 
the engine. At one end of the frame will be seen the 
steam chamber b, on the top of which is the safety valve' 
c, and a box or hopper d, for supplying the furnace e, with 
fuel : from the upper part of the furnace flues are carried 
in a horizontal direction, occupying the inner part of the 
boiler /, through which flues the heated air is forced at 
a very rapid rate, and after imparting its caloric to the 
water in the boiler, escapes through the bent pipe or 
chimney g. 

Steam is admitted into the cylinder A, by turning the 
cock in the pipe i, through the passage j, the slide iii 
vfrhich is actuated by a cross head fixed on the piston rod 
ft, giving motion to a lever /, which lever also works the 
force pump m, and blowing apparatus concealed in. the 
boot of the diving box n. On the axle of the hinder 
wheel, which is an excentric o, which, as the engine is 
proceeding to a fire, gives motion to a lever connnected 
with, the blowing apparatus by which steam is generated 
previqus to the engine being put in operation : this appa- 
ratus can be worked by hand if necessary, and be detached 
in an instant from the operative parts of the engine ; p,is 
a double action water-pump, the bucket of which is at- 
tached to one. end of the piston rod ft; there are two 
suction pipes, one of which is seen at q, through which 
the water passes to the pump, where it is forced into the 
air vessel r, through the passages s, and discharged 
through the nozzle t, to which the hose and fire and pipe 
is attached. This engine has only two nozzles, but any 
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number proportionate to the power of the engine may liei 
provided, thereby doing the work of a corresponding 
number of engines on the ordinary construction ; ti, is a 
pipe for carrying off the waste steam from the cylinder A, 
and Vj is the box for containing the fuel, &c. which alsc^ 
serves as a seat for the assistant engineer attending the 
furnace ; w, is the mercurial gauge, &c. We next proceed 
to describe the operation of the engine, which is as fol-' 
lows : — On the alarm of a fire being given, while the 
horses are being attached, the engineer supplies the 
boiler with the necessary quantity of water by the force 
pump m, which, as will be seen, is provided with a hand 
lever for the purpose ; this done, he feeds the furnace 
through the hopper c(, and should the horses not be ready, 
proceeds to work the air forcing apparatus, with the lever 
beforementioned; immediately on the engine starting, the 
excentric and its lever works this apparatus, and most 
probably before the engine arrives at its destination, the 
steam is got up to the pressure necessary to put it in full 
operation, for that object is generally accomplished in 
the space of eighteen minutes, the management of the 
engine being so very simple, any person at all aciquainted 
with the nature of a steam engine will at once perceive 
that it requires but one engineer to attend to the steam 
cocks, &c. and an assistant to give His attention to the 
ftirnace, force pump, &c. : in fact, on one or two late 
occasions it has been successfully worked by dne hand* 
only. » 

The effect produced by this engine has been fully de- 
monstrated by various experiments which have been made 
with it, and is as follows : — ^through a branch pipe, with 
an opening of seven eighths of an inch in diameter, 9,000 
gallons of water (about forty tons) were delivered" per 
hour to an elevation of ninety feet:' through tWb }Am, 
with an opening of three fourths of an inch in diameter. 
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fifty tons por hour were thrown to an elevation of fifty or 
sixty feet; and, on a calm day, with st seyen-ei^hth^s 
aperture, the water has been thrown as high even as 140 
feet, which is sufficient to reach the top of the highest 
buildings; but might be much further extended by the 
use of an engine of greater power than the present. 

Before closing pur notice of this ingenious piece of 
mechanism, we cannot help offering a few remarks on the 
utility of such an engine, not only as regards the metro- 
polis, but also the principal commercial and manufacture 
ing towns throughout the kingdom, where much valuable 
property is frequently destroyed, as wejl from the in- 
i^equacy of the supply of the water, as from the insuf-* 
ficiency of the power applied to engines constructed on 
the ordinary principle : this has been particularly evident, 
where the fire has originated at the top of a high building, 
such as the warehouses of our docks, and the inunense 
factories of Manchester, Leeds, &c» At the same time, we 
think that the inventors are deserving of the public patro* 
nage for the ingenuity which has been displayed in the 
arrangement of the various parts of the apparatus, and for 
the spirited: manner with which they have come forward 
on many late occasions to g^ve their voluntary assistance 
in endeavouring to save the lives and property of their 
&]low^QreatureSv ■- We understand that the Dock Com^ 
pany of Liverpool, aware of the inability of the present 
engines. to extinguish fires at the upper or even middle 
part of their high warehouses, and with a laudable jieal 
for the encouragement of British ingenuity and industry, 
have given the inventors an order for one of a much 
greater power, viz. fifteen horses, which will throw up at 
an immense height, a quantity of water almost incrediblo, 
and we hop^ that the other leading towns of this kingdom, 
will not be long in following their example. 
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To Matthew Bush, of Dalnonarch Print Field, near Bmhill 
by Donbarton, North Britab, calico printer, for his haying* 
invented certain improyements in machinery, or apparatus 
for printing calicoes and other fabrics. — Sailed 24th May, 
H months. 

To John Holmes Bass, of Hatton Garden, in die coonty 
of Middlesex, Grentleman, for his haying invented certain 
improyements in machinery for catting corks and bungs.— 
3d June, 6 months. 

To John Leyers« of New Radford Works, near the town 
of Nottingham, in the count)^ of Nottingham, lade machine 
maker, for his having invented or found out certain im- 
proyements in machinery for making lace, commonly 
called bobbin net. — 8th June, 6 months. 

To Geoige Vaughan Palmer, of the parish of Saint 
Peter, in the city of Worcester, artist, for his having in- 
vented a machine to cut and excavate earth. — 8th June, 
6 months. 

To William Tutin Haycraft, of the Circus, Greenwich, 
doctor of medicine, for his having invented or found out 
certain improvements in steam engines.—- 11th June, 
6 months. 

To Thomas Brunton^ of the Commercial Road, lime- 
house, in the county of Middlesex, merchant, and Thomas 
John Fuller, of the same place, civil engineer, for their 
having found out and invented an improved mechanical 
power, applicable to machinery of different descriptions.—* 
19lh J^ue, 6 months. 
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intent patents. 



To Wlluam Church, of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, Gentleman, for his having invented certain 
improvements in Buttons, and in the machinery or 
apparatus for manufacturing the ^am^.—- [Sealed 
26th March, 1829.] 

The subject of this patent for making buttons is an im- 
provement upon a former invention communicated by the 
present Patentee to Thomas Tyndall, gentleman (see 
Vol, III. of our present Series, page 126.) In the for- 
mer instance it was proposed to manufacture a peculiar 
kind of button, resembling the ordinary silk buttons used 
on men's coats ; which.object was effected by the rotation 
of a shaft, that actuated all the parts of the mechanism 
for collecting and combining the materials, and discharged 
the button in a finished state. 
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Highly ingenious as this apparatus must have ap- 
peared to every inspector, yet there were parts posses- 
sing considerable complication, which rendered the per- 
formance of the machine less complete, and more easily 
deranged than was consistent with its certain and effective 
operation. To remedy thesd defects, to improve the 
articles produced, and to simplify the mechanism, has 
beentheobjectoftheinventor,andthese he has accomplished 
with great ingenuity in the machine we are about to in- 
troduce to our readers, in which the general construction 
is nearly the same as ill the former, but the details of the 
mechanism, and their mode of acting are considerably 
different. The following is the 

SPECIFICATION: 

'' My improvements in buttons, and in the machinery 
or apparatus for ilikhiifaottiring the Bartie, consists in cer- 
tain variations from, and additions to, a contrivance and 
'apparatus for making buttons, for which (in consequence 
at a communication made by me when residing abroad,) 
a patent was granted to Thomas Tyndall, of Birmingham, 
Esquire, dated the 4th day of December, 1827, a (Speci- 
fication of which was duly inrolled in the office 6( the 
Rolls Chapel, and to that specification I refer, as exhi- 
biting the principles on which I mainufkcture buttons. 
My {iresidnt improvements on the fortner machine consist 
'Hf the following particulars ; viz. 1st, in the mechanism 
ittid method by which the idiells or foundations of Uie 
buttons are prepared ; 2nd, in a mode of making a new 
'kiiid of bh'ank for the backs of buttons ; that is> the ma- 
bhinery brappat^atus for fomiiiig the said shanks ; 3dly, 
iJie contriVancce by which iiie florentine, Or other ma- 
'V^tS^l Tor covern^ the face of th'e button is conducted 
into the machine ; 4thly, the appanitus for gathering in 
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Uie edges of the florentine over the shell previously to 
attaching the shank piece ; and^ Sthly^ the mode by. 
which the wheels are driven^ that carry the several parts of 
the button^ for forming it and putting it together; the par- 
ticulars of which said irnprovements, are fully set out in 
the drawings hereto annexed, and will be clearly understood 
by the following description thereof : the similar letters 
of reference pointing out corresponding parts in all the 
figures. 

Plate X. Fig. 1, is a front view of the complete machine 
for making buttons with the present improvements at- 
tached, fig. 2, is an end view of the same, taken at the left 
hand of fig. 1. The power by which the machinery is to 
be driven, must be applied to the horizontal shaft a, a, 
which may be by hand or by a rigger and band from a 
steam engine, or other first mover, and governed^ by a 
fly-wheel. — Upon the said shaft, a bevel wheel b, is fixed, 
taking into a similar wheel c, at the lower end of the short 
vertical shaft d, having a crank £, at its upper extremity. 
From this shaft d, arises the impelling power, which ac- 
tuates the carriages that feed in the materials of which 
the button is to be constituted. 

" On the top of a sliding standard, f, is mounted a 
pair of spring claws o, which are intended to hold the 
sheet of thin metal, that the shells or foundations of the 
buttons are to be made from ; by the action of cutting 
discs in the manner hereafter described. Another sliding 
standard h, carries a similar pair of claws i, holding th^ 
sheet of metal, out of which the other discs are to be cut 
for forming the shank pieces, that is, the back part of the 
button and its shank. At the opposite side or back of tb^ 
machine represented in fig. 3, the roller K, is placed car- 
rying the florentine or other material, for covering t|)f 
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faces of the buttons. This roller is suspended on pivotk 
bearing in the sliding frame l, l. 

" A representation of the parts of the mechanism laying 
on the table of the machine^ is shewn in the plan or hori* 
zontal view, at fig. 4, which will explain the movements 
of the several racks, pinions^ and catches^ connected with 
the feeding apparatus, above alluded to. 

'' The rotation of the crank e, causes the lever o, 
(see fig. 4) to vibrate^ which moves the catch p, to and fro, 
and this catch taking into a rack q, affixed to the sliding 
frame or carriage l, at every stroke of the lever, moves 
the rack Q, and also the sliding frame l, the distance of 
one tooth. The sliding of this frame, causes the rack r, 
affixed to it, to drive a pinion, s ; at the back eiid of the 
shaft T, which shaft (though represented broken in fig. 4,) 
crosses the table of the machine, and has two other pinions 
attached to its opposite extremity, severally taking into the 
racks v, and u, fixed to the sliding plates, to which the 
standards f, and h, with the feeding apparatus, are at- 
tached. 

*' Thus it will be perceived that the rotation of the 
crank e, through the intervention of the lever o, and pall 
p, moves the sliding bar l, for feeding in the florentine 
and this sliding bar by its rack R, drives the pinion and 
shaft s, T, which by means of the pinions and racks v, u, 
moves the feeding apparatus for supplying the two sheets 
of metal, out of which the shells, and also the shank pieces 
of the buttons are to be made. 

'* Let it now be supposed that the sheet of metal for 
forming the shells is held in the claws g, and passed 
through the slit of the punch box w, where the disc is to 
be cut out. In a similar way the other sheet of metal for 
making the shanks is held in the claws i, and passed 
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through the slit in the punch box X, for the saine purpose. 
*' The constructions of the cutters, for punching out the 
discs for the shells and for the shank pieces being similar, 
though slightly different in size, are shewn in section, in the 
detached figure 5 ; a, is a pin passed through the lever b, 
and through the standard c, fixed on the plate d, seen in 
fig. 2. 

'^ To one end of the lever 6, is attached the rod e, which 
rod extends downwards, and is connected at bottom to 
the tappet lever f, hanging in the staple g. This lever y, 
is acted upon by the cam wheel A, on the main shaft a ; 
hence, as the cam A, goes round, the tappet l6ver f, b 
raised, which lifts the rod e, and the tail of the lever 6, 
and thereby depresses the punch at the reverse end of the 
lever, by which means the disc of metal is cut out of 
the plate. 

'* The particular construction of this pimch is shown by 
the sectional figure 5; w, is the punch box before men- 
tioned, in which there is a slit for admitting the sheet of 
metal edgeways. The cutting punch /, is a cylindrical 
tube of steel, which being depressed by the action of 
the lever 6, in the manner above described, punches or 
cuts out against the lower cutter j, a disc from the metal 
sheet ; which disc by the cutter is forced down into the 
recess of/ There is a plunger k, acting within the cutting 
tube iy which is connected to a lever /, mounted on an 
axle in the standard c; the reverse end of this lever /, is 
attached to a rod m, passing down within the rod e, to the 
cam A, where a tappet lever, similar to f, and working 
within it, is acted upon by the cam directly after the disc 
has been cut, and causes the punch to push the. disc 
through the recess A:, or drawing block j, and turn up 
the edges, (technically called drawing through) and de- 
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posit the shell thus formed in one of the recesses of the 
cafrying wheel n 

'f The discs for the shank pieces, which are not quite $o, 
'lai^^e as those for the shells^ are cut apd cbawn through 
by similar, means to those last described. Th^ punch 
box for cutting the shank pieces, is shewn at o, in figs, 
1 and 2^ and p, is the hollow rod, carrying the cutter with 
ihe plunger within, whiqh ^re actuated by the tappet 
leyers q^ worked by a corresponding cam Wheel on the 
main shaft. These discs are also deposited in one of the. 
carrier wheels r, ready to be conducted throygh the ma- 
chixjie, for the further manipulation of the button, as 
described in the former specification. 

^* Fig. 6, represents the system of carrier wheels, as 
seen horizontally detached from the other parts of the 
machine, of which there are two more than in the for- 
mer invention, n, and r, designed as above said, for 
receiving and conducting the shells and shank pieces. 
These carrier wheels are mounted on a vertical shaft, and 
driven by toothed gear below. 

** In my present method of forming the shank of the 
button^ the shank piece is conveyed to the several punches 
by the carrying wheels, as in the former specification.—:: 
Suppposing the shank piece to be deposited in the car- 
rier wheel r, at the hole No. 1, after three movements of 
the machine, it will arrive at the situation of No. 4, which 
is immediately under a hole in the wheel s ; at this time 
the first pair of dies come into operation, for piercing and 
raising a cross, which is to form the shank. Representa- 
tions of these dies are shewn in several figures, partly in 
section^ (one quarter size in the plate.) 

** Fig. 6, shews the first pair of dies, by which the piece 
of metal is pierced in the form of a cross, and raised sphe- 
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rically. Wbeb the bhanklpiece iiiB« prdbse^i^d tfh to th^ 
next dtage. No. 5, a pan* of nippbrs are applied for tile pur- 
pose of rbunding the edges of one of the bars of the cross 
or shank. These nipper^ are connected to one of the d^ 
scending punches^ and are shewn detached at 6jg. 7- tii^ 
nippers a^ u, are held within the hoUoW punchy theirchttf^ 
being kept oi[ien by a spring, until they have Embraced the 
cross h, and a Wedge piece above them acting between thb 
tails of the nippers^ causes them to clos^ and pinch the bar 
of the shank into a round or wire like form. Tlie Wedges 
piece is deprei^ed by jointed leversi c, d^ as lie^n in ^g. 8, 
kndare connected to the perpendicular rod %)> gis shewn 
in fig. 3, which rod is acted upon by the roiatdry cam i?, 
trii tbe main shaft; llie next tnovement of the machine 
brings the shank piece to th6 situation. No. 6, where a si- 
milar pair of nippers, actuated by the same levers ahdrod 
pinch up the other bar of thb crosb shank and the finishing 
touch is given to the shank dt the holo No. 7, where th^ 
dies fig. 8, are brought into action by the means aboVe 
stated. 

" The mode of working the punches in thy pi'e^ent'tna- 
ehine, is very similar to that described in the fonher spe- 
cification above referred to, that is the upper <^4elries of 
punches are £xed to the upper moveable block r, y, ted 
the lower series of punches to the low^ moveable -block 
'IS, z, which are slidd^n ttp ahd dd%n, by the side rods coh- 
nected to the cranks mi the main rotsttdiy aJde'A, a, 'by 
means of which movements/the corresponding* puncfat(s 
land dies, sliding through the gttide plates, are brought to- 
'gether for the purpoise of giving the reqiiired impressfbfa 
in forming and putting togeth^ the sdVeral parts of thb 
button. 

'' The discs of florentine, drbthernmteiriial8fo^cOV^r% 
the faces of the btittons, are cut out of thb pfede sinac/I- 
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taneously with the metallic discs^ but at the opposite 
side or back of the machine. The florentine^ as before 
stated^ is rolled upon the roller k^ and is passed between 
the drawing rollers into the slit of the punch box y, 
where the cutter, constructed as described in the former 
specification, is brought down, and made to cut out the 
disc of'florentine, through the agency of the levers and 
rods z, z, z, z, at the lower extremity of which is a 
tappet lever, acted upon by a cam wheel in the centre 
of the main shaft. 

*' It will now be necessary to refer to the former part 
of this speqification, in which the lateral movements of 
the standards of the feeding apparatus f, h, and l, t, 
are described as being effected by the rotation of the 
pinions, severally taking into the racks v, u, and r, and 
it will be seen that the sheets of metal for forming the 
shells and the shanks of the buttons, and also the floren- 
tine for covering them, are by those means progressively 
slidden along through their respective punch boxes, and 
the discs cut therefrom for the purposes and in the way 
above described. 

*' Let it be supposed that a series of discs have been 
cut from the end of each of the sheets of metal, and 
from the piece of florentine, in straight rows, it now 
becomes necessary to advance the sheets and pieces for- 
wardand to traverse them back again, laterally in order to 
cut another row of discs from each, the contrivance for 
which is shewn in figs 3, and 4. 

'' When ^e rack q, has slidden to nearly the end of its 
range, a tappet, fixed to the rack, comes against an 
inclined plane on the side of the piece f, and pushes 
it into the situation shewn by dots, the object of this 
movement is, that at the next revolution of the crank e, 
the end of the lever o*. at g, may strike against the 
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end of the piece f, and cause it to throw the three 
armed lever h^ into the situation shewn by dots. This 
movement of the lever h^ allows the spring catch i^ 
to fall into the teeth of the rack Q^ and at the same 
time withdraws the spring catch p^ from the rack* The 
rotation of the crank e^ in actuating the levers^ now causes 
the rack Q^ and also the carriage with the florentine, to 
traverse back again; but simultaneously with the last 
charge^ the tappet e, strikes against an enclined plane 
on the catch rod k, and presses it back^ as shewn by 
dots, so that as the lever o^ vibrates, a pin at its end 
now takes hold of the hook of k, and draws the catch 
rod along, which moves the lever and click (1), and 
causes the ratchet wheel m, to be driven forward one 
tooth. 

" At the upper extremity of the perpendicular shafts n, 
to which the ratchet wheel m, is affixed. There is a 
broad wheel taking into a similar wheel o^ on the hori- 
zontal shaft (p), extending along the back of the floren- 
tine carriage. This wheel o, is confined by a bracket^ 
and allows the shaft p, to slide through it from end to 
end, being locked together by a feather key. 

^' The occasional movements of the shafts n, and p, 
are communicated by means of toothed gear q, to the 
feeding rollers, r, (see fig. 3), by which means the edge 
of the florentine is advanced after cutting' each range. 

In order to set up or advance the sheets of metal after 
cutting each range of discs for the shells and shank 
pieces, a toothed wheel 8, is placed in the middle of the 
upper feeding roller^ which takes into a toothed wheel 
sliding on the shaft t. This shaft is therefore driven 
simultaneously with those employed in feeding the flo- 
rentine, and their being two pinions of different diame- 

Vol. V. Second Series. l l 
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ters fixed td this shafts taking into racks v, v, and u^ u, 
which racks are connected to the feeding* apparatus by 
being attached to the carriages of the claws q and i, the 
sheets of metal are consequently drawn in when required. 

'^ The train of toothed gear which drives the carriers is 
actuated by a crank wheel, w^ on the shaft d, see fig. 1 . 
This wheel takes into a peculiarly formed star wheel, x, 
which is shewn in two positions^ upon an enlarged scale 
at figs. 8 and 9. 

'^ By reference to the former specification^ the mode of 
gathering in the edges of the florentine over the shell of 
the button will be perceived. I now perform that object 
in the manner shewn in figs. 10 and 11. The apparatus 
consists of two very thin plates of steely sliding upon 
each other. They are mounted in brass frames, and 
placed between the two central carrier wheels, as shewn 
at y^ y, in fig. 5. A peculiarly formed hole is made in 
each plate, the ends of each hole being circular, but of 
dificrent diameters, so that when the plates are slidden in 
one direction, a circular aperture of about an inch is 
formed^ and when they are slidden in the opposite direc- 
tion^ the aperture is contracted. This movement is ef* 
fected by the crank levers z, z, acted upon by one cam 
wheel on the main shaft. Previous to these gatherers 
coming into action, the shell and with it, the disc of flo- 
rentine beneath, is driven into one of the holes of the 
lower carrier wheel, as described in the former specifica- 
tion^ by which the edges of the florentine are thrown up, 
round the shell, and being thus inclosed within the wheels 
they are conveyed under the aperture of the gatherers, 
where, by the next operation of the lower punch they are 
raised up, and the edges of the florentine brought through 
the gatherers, which are then drawn so as to contract the 
hole and bring the edges of the florentine into a small 
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dompass. At this time the punch with the shank piece 
descends upon the gatherers, and the aperture of the 
gatherers now opening, allows the shank to be pressed 
into the hollow shelly carrying the edges of the florentine 
in with it, which becomes sound and firmly fixed by the 
•ast operation of the punch/' — Inr oiled in the Rolfs 
Chapel office, September, 1829. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To Joshua Bates, of Bishops gate-street Within, in the 
City of London, Merchant, in consequence of a com' 
munication made to him by a certain Foreigner residing 
abroad, being in the possession of a new process or 
method of whitening Svgars, — [Sealed 1st August, 
1829.] 

The process of whitening sugars, specified iinder this 
patent, is a method of applying clear water so as to per- 
colate through sugars, when either in a crystal state in the 
conical pots, after boiling, &c. or in the raw state, for the 
purpose of removing the colourhig matter which is con- 
tained between the particles and crystals of the sugars, 
and is intended to be used instead of the usual method of 
claying, which is well known to possess many disadvan- 
tages. After describing the usual method of claying 
sugars, in order that the purport of his uivention may be 
perfectly understood, the Patentee states that instead of 
using the ^ batter' of pipe clay and water, as in common he 
uses, pans made of unglazed earthenware, and of a porous 
nature, (of the kind wine coolers are usually made), 
which pans are filled with clear water, and are placed 
upon the sugar in the conical mould pots, the water being 
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allowed to percolate through the interstaees cf these 
pans, and through the sugar, for the purpose of removing 
the colouring matter in a more even and regular manner 
than from the pipe-clay as in common ; the pans are to be 
made of the same shape as the base or largest part of the 
conical pots, and maybe made so as to nearly fill them, but 
this is not necessary, as a half inch space may be left 
between the outside of the pan and the inside of the conical 
pot. In Plate XI, %. 12, is a plan view, and fig. 13, 
a section of that shaped pan, which the patentee re- 
commends, that is with the sides a little inclining 
inwards, as it may be more readily moved from place to 
place, but the pans may be made^ with the sides perpen- 
dicular, as in figs. 14 & 15; then the patentee recommends 
that they should have two handles projecting upwards, as 
shewn in the figure. The advantages which this method 
possesses over the common mode of claying are, that the 
workman can continue the process of whitening until com- 
pleted, without being obliged to move the pans, and con- 
sequently save the time taken up in removing the various 
layers of clay batter, and that the supply of water is more 
regular than from the clay, which, when first put on, gives 
out much more water than after it has been draining some 
time ; and also that the sugar is not liable to be injured 
by the clay getting among it, or receiving a disagreeable 
taste or odour, which it is apt to get from clay which has 
been used several times. ' For whitening raw sugars in the 
conical shaped pots in common use, the patentee states 
that there is a great difliculty in getting the water to per- 
colate through the sugar in an even and regular manner, 
as the water will make its way through it where least resist- 
ance is offered, and consequently the process is very 
imperfect, to obviate which the patentee uses shallow 
pots, which are divided into several conical compartments. 
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each having its own drip hole. One shaped pot, the bottom 
part of which is divided into seven compartments, each 
having a drip hole, is shewn in section, in fig. 16, and a 
plan view, looking in the mouth in fig. 17. Fig. 18, is a sec- 
tion of another pot, the hollow of v^hich is divided into 
a greater number of small compartments, each having its 
own drip hole ; by the use of these shaped pots the pa- 
tentee states that he is enabled to get rid of the colouring 
matter more readily, and with less injury to the grain or 
crystals of the sugar. The patentee of course intends to 
use the pans containing the clear water before described ; 
and he also states that the flow of water through the 
pores of the pans can be increased or retarded by having 
pans made of more or less porous material, or by putting 
sand or other materials into the bottom of the pans with the 
water, and thus retard its escape through the pan, and also 
that the conical mould pots may be quite filled with sugar, 
as it is not necessary to leave the space unoccupied which 
is takep up by the layer of clay and water in the com- 
mon process of claying." — \Jnrolled in the Inrolment 
Office, February, 1830.] 



To William Prior, of Albany Road, Camberwell, in 
the county of Surrey, Gentleman, for his having in- 
vented or discovered certain improvements in the 
construction and combination of Machinery, for se- 
curing, supporting, and striking the top-masts and 
top- gallant-masts of Ships and other vessels. — [Sealed 
nth April, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

** Mt improvements in the construction and combination 
of machinery for securing, supporting, and striking the 
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top*masts aud top-gallant-niasts of ships and other ves- 
sels, consists in the novel construction of an apparatus to 
be employed in place of the fid^ usually applied to that 
purpose, which apparatus contains either a sliding or a 
swinging bolt, worked by a cam or excentric roller. The 
two kinds of bolt with the rotatory cam are shewn in the 
several figures in Plate XI. 

Fig. 1, represents the parts in operation ; a, is the top-mast, 
shewn partly in section^ which is supported by the two 
sliding bolts, b b. The bolts slide in sockets or carriages, 
resting upon the tressels c, c, and their points being pro- 
jected forward into recesses in the sides of the mast, as 
shewn in this figure, support it as long as the bolts are 
prevented from sliding back, but when the bolts are al- 
lowed to recede, as in figure 2, then the mast loses its 
support^ and slides down between the tressels. The 
particular feature of novelty in this invention is the contri- 
vance whereby the bolt is retained in its place, which is 
by means of a cam or executric roller, d. Part of the 
roller is made cylindrical, and concentric with its axle, 
which fits into a segment-formed recess at the back part 
of the bolt, and while the concentric part of the roller 
bears against the recess, the bolt is prevented from re- 
ceding, and consequently the mast is supported as in fig. 
1. On turning the roller d, round by a hand spike, as e, 
or by a winch to be applied to its axle, or by any other 
suitable contrivance, the executric part of the roller is 
brought against the recess behind the bolt, as at fig. 2, and 
the resistance being thus removed, the weight of the mast 
bearing upon the points of the bolts, causes them to slide 
back, and allow the mast to descend as in the act of 
striking. 

'^ Fig. 3, shows a horizontal representation of the cross 
trees and tressels, with the top*mast, a, cut across in 
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section at the aperture where the points of the bolts enter; 
the bolts 6, 6, being* projected forward as in figure 1. 
Figure 4, is a similar representation of the cross trees and 
tressels, the bolts being withdrawn, and the mast sliding 
down as in figure 2. In order to guide the bolts with 
certainty, a groove is cut in the upper part of each bolt, 
as shewn by dots in figures I and 2, for the purpose of 
receivirg a concentric rib, carried round the excentric 
part of the cam, but I deem this rib and groove of little 
importance. 

" My other contrivance, consisting of swinging bolts, 
is shewn in the drawings at figs. 5. 6, 7, and 8. In fig. 5, 
as in fig. 1, a, is the top-mast, 6, 6, the boUs, swinging on 
pivots or axles, mounted in carriages, supported on the 
tressels, c, c. The excentric rollers, d, d, act against 
segment recesses at the backs of the swinging bolts, 6, 
which confine them, and cause their points to support the 
mast, as in fig. 5. On turning the cam rollers round by a 
hand spike or other contrivance, the excentric part of the 
cam comts against the bolt, thereby releases it, when the 
weight of the roast bearing on the points of the bolts, 
causes them to descend, and the mast slides down as in 
fig. 6. The two horizontal views, figs, 7 and 8, represent 
the swinging bolt in the two positions, similar to the 
sliding bolt in figs. 3 and 4. 

^' Having described the construction of ray improved 
apparatus for securing, supporting, and striking the top- 
masts and top-gallant-masts of ships, &c. I wish it to be 
understood that the particular feature of this invention, 
and that which .1 exclusively claim under the above 
recited Letters Patent, is the cam or excentric roller for 
holding or releasing the bolt, whether the same be ap- 
plied to a sliding or a swinging bolt.'* — [Inrolled in the 
Rolls Chapel Office, October, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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To Samuel Brooking, Esq, of Plymouth, in the County 

of Devon, a Rear Admiral in our Royal Navy, for 

his having invented a certain turning or slipping Fid, 

for securing and releasing the upper Masts of Ships 

and Vessels. — [Sealed 6th May, 1828. J 

•> 

The slipping or turning lid, described by the Patentee, in 
his specification of this patent is, a rod or bar of iron, or 
other metal, or hard wood, placed immediately over the 
central cross tree, and is made to turn in bearings, which 
are bolted upon the two tressel trees, having a flat sur- 
face for a part of the heel of the top mast to rest upon ; 
the other part being cylindrical. The heel of the top 
mast is formed with a notch, or projecting piece which 
rests upon the fid, when the top mast is up. The mastbeing 
kept in its place by palls or wedges, or by lashing, or 
otherwise fastening it to the top of the lower mast ; and 
when released to be struck, the notch or projecting piece 
is allowed to fall or slide off the fid, as it is turned 
round ; the flat surface presenting an enclined plane to the 
projecting piece, there being sufficient space between 
the central and the foremost cross tree, to allow of its de- 
scending. 

Plate XI, fig. 9, is a vertical section taken through the 
ends of the masts, cross trees, &c., when the top-mast is up. 
Fig. 10, is a similar section, taken in the act of striking the 
top-mast, and fig. 11, is a plan of the cross trees, and tres- 
sel trees, shewing the situation of the fid. The same let- 
ters referring to similar parts in these three figures, a, is the 
main mast, 5, the top mast, c, c, the two tressel-trees d, the 
central cross tree, e, the foremost crosstree, andy, the fid, 
turning in the bearings g, g, on the central crosstree. 
When the topmast is up, as shewn in fig. 9, it will be seen 
that the flat part of the fid, is under the notch or pro- 
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jecting part {h) in the heel of the topmast, and will sup- 
port the mast while kept in this position by the palls i, i* 
which turn on bearings on the cross-tree e, into notches, 
m the heel or lower part of the topmast, or it may be kept 
in its proper place by wedges being driven tight between 
the crosstree, e, and the central crosstree a, as shewn by 
dots in fig. 9, or by any other means. When the topmast 
is to be struck, it is to be released from its position by 
raising and turning over the palls i, i, as shewn in fig. 10, 
or by knocking out the wedges or releasing it any other 
way, and by applying a sufficient power to turn the fid to- 
wards the topmast, which may be done by manual labour, 
by introducing levers or handspikes into the holes in the 
ends, k, k, of the fid, which project beyond their bearings, 
and on turning it partly round, the flat surface will form an 

, inclined plane, as in fig. 10, and allow the projecting part of 
the heel (A) to slide down it, and pass through the tressels 
and cross trees. It will be understood that when the top- 
mast is to be raised and secured again, the flat surface of 
the fid, is to be turned into the perpendicular position so 
as not to interfere with the mast as it rises, and when up, 
the fid is to be turned with the flat surface uppermost, and 

*the mast let down upon it, and the palls turned over into 
their former position, or the wedges to be driven in. In 
order to render the fid* firm and secure, and of sufficient 

' strength to support the topmast, it is made to turn on a 
bed or bearing extending part or all its length, which 
bed may be a simple bar of iron, or of a fluted shape, as 
shewn in the drawing which the Patentee recommends as 

• the best as it will hold any anti-friction material which 
may be used. — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, No- 

' vember, 1828.] 
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To William Strachan, of Avon Eitha, in the parish of 

Ruabon, in the county of Denbigh, Manufacturer, 

for his having invented or found out an improvement 

in the making or manufacturing of ^ttm.— [Sealed 

12th June, 1828.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

*' It is a well known fact that the Alum of Commerce 
had hitherto in this and other countries been principally 
if not wholly manufactured from substances, which con- 
tain combined naturally two of the constituents of that 
salt, the sulphuric acid and the alumine. It is also 
equally well known, that the green sulphate of iron (the 
co{>peras of commerce) is maufactured from the decom- 
poseable sulphurets of irop, commonly called pyrites, 
and that this is effected by exposing these sulphurets to 
the action of the air in a heap, (called by the copperas 
manufacturers a bed), by which means a decomposition 
takes plaee, which being encouraged by rain and the 
throwing on of water, a liquid sulphate of iron is pro- 
duced, which, after evaporation to a certain point, and 
saturation with iron, is allowed to crystallize, and forms 
the green sulphate of iron, or copperas. Now my 
inyention aaid improvement consists in the making available 
for die inaiiufacture of alum, the sulphate of iron, whe- 
ther in the state of the raw liquid sulphate of iron, so 
used hitherto for the making of copperas, or of the 
crystallized sulphate of iron, or copperas of commerce. 
, Before I proceed to describe how I effect this, I will for 
the benefit of those persons, if such there be> who are 
not acquainted with what is by the copperas-makers 
called a ' bed,' describe what I consider the best mode 
of forming one. 
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" The ground on which it is intended to stand should 
in the first place have a low wall built round it, about 
eighteen inches high. This must be puddled and 
ranuned such a covering of clay, as will be sufficient to 
form a water-tight bottom. The bed should have a con* 
siderable inclination or slope, in order that the liquor may 
run from it as quickly as it attains the bottom. The clay 
should be covered with bricks, flags, tiles, lead, or other 
substance capable of resisting the action of sulphuric 
acid, and the top of this last covering being even with 
the top of the wall, the whole forms a sloping, even sur- 
faced platform. Upon this platform the pyrites are to be 
piled up or deposited, but I consider it is adyiseable 
before depositing the pyrites, to lay a course of good 
sized round pebble stones, in order by raising the pyrites 
from the bottom, to admit air under, and consequently, 
through the pyrites, by which the decomposition will b^ 
greatly expedited, water being from time to time thrown 
over the pyrites ; the liquid sulphate will be given out, and 
must be received in a cistern or other convenient recep* 
tacle at the bottom. The thicker the pyrites are heaped 
up, of course the stronger will this liquor run from the 
bed, which bed should however be six feet thick at the 
least. The size or superficial surface of the bed must of 
course be proportioned to the wants of the manufactory ; 
the shape I do not consider a matter of much moi^cient;, 
though I prefer an oblong parallelogram, the slope falling 
to one of the longer sides, over the bottom of the ' bed,* 
of which shape the liquor will have a shorter distance to 
run, and consequently the chances of loss be diminished. 
'* I must here state that I do not claim the ' bed,' or the 
above method of forming one, as any part of my inveDr 
tion, for the purposes of which the pyrites may be 
placed in any other plan, manner, or form, as may be 
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considered best and most convenient for effecting their de- 
composition, the foregoing instructions being only given as 
a description of what I conside'r the best mode of exposing 
the pyrites, for decomposition, and obtaining the greatest 
quantity of the resulting liquid sulphate of iron. Suppos- 
ing therefore, a supply of liquid sulphate of iron, arising 
from the decomposition of the material pyrites of iron, 
however placed for the purpose of decomposition. Or if 
from any circumstances it shall be deemed preferable to 
use it, the crystallized sulphate of iron, or copperas of 
commerce to be at hand^ I proceed in this order to make 
the sulphate of iron (in either state) available in the ma- 
nufacture of alum, I procure a quantity of aluminous 
clay, or earth, or other substance, containing alumiue as 
white and as free from iron as possible, and also as clear 
from gravel and other contaminating matter, as is to be 
had. 

*' I have from experience found the light grey coloured 
clay shale found among the coal mines, answer the pur- 
pose extremely well. Whatever aluminous substance may 
be used, it is advisable, by grinding with rollers, pounding, 
or some other such method, to reduce it to an even desree 
of fineness; but this is not absolutely necessary, and I 
practise it only as a means of making lighter the labour. 
In the next part of the process this aluminous matter I 
uhimately mix and impregnate with a quantity of the 
liquid sulphate, arising from the decomposition of the 
materiarpyrites of iron, or of the crystallized sulphate, or 
copperas of commerce, and submit the mass or matter so 
impregnated to the action of beat. This may be done in 
a furnace, kiln, oven, or other convenient contrivance, by 
putting the aluminous matter therein, and when there, 
and while under the action of heat, throwing in or other- 
wise applying the liquid sulphate of iron, or other alu- 
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minous matter which may first be mixed and impregnated 
with the liquid sulphate of iron, and then thrown into the 
furnace, kiln, oven, or other contrivance, and there sub- 
jected to the action of heat, until it is thoroughly dried 
and calcined. 

" I should observe that when the crystallized sulphate 
of iron, or copperas of commerce is used, it may be 
employed either in the state of crystals, or it may first be 
dissolved in water. If, in the state of crystals I should 
recommend a small quantity of water to be thrown upon 
the mixed clay and crystals when in the furnace, in order 
to assist the water of crystallization of the copperas, in 
disseminating the sulphate more evenly through the mass. 
When the impregnated clay is sufficiently calcined, it will 
have assumed a pale red colour, and is to be raked or 
drawn out, and in a cistern, or other convenient recep- 
tacle, lixivated by being covered with water, and from 
time to time stirred or plunged up. When the water has 
extracted from the impregnated matter ol: substance, all 
its available strength, which it will have done in about 
three days, it will be formed into a liquid sulphate of 
alumine, varying in strength in proportion to the strength 
of the liquid sulphate of iron, and the quantity of it 
employed to impregnate the aluminous matter, and the 
quantity of water used to lixiviate the calcined aluminous 
substance after it has been so impregnated. This liquid 
sulphate of alumine is now ready to be converted into the 
alum of commerce, by being combined with the alkali, 
and treated in the usual mode adopted by the manu- 
facturers of alum, from the materials in common use. 

The effect of this process of impregnation, calcination 
and lixiviation, is this, the iron being by the heat so far 
oxidized as to have become insoluble, the sulphuric acid, 
the other constituent of the sulphate of iron, seizes on the 
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alumine contained m the matter or substance with which 
it was mixed, and forms the sulphate of alumine which 
is dissolved^ taken up, or rendered liquid by the water 
with which the impregnated mass is lixiviated. 

'' Having thus stated the combination of which my 
invention consists, I shall proceed to describe the appa- 
ratus, and method I have adopted for applying those 
principles to practice; I pass the clay, earth, or other 
aluminous matter I intend using through iron rollers^ 
and when sufficiently crushed and prepared^ I throw about 
thirty hundred weight into the furnace. 

'' This consists of a common arched reverberatory 
oven, about nine feet long by six feet wide, having at one 
end, a fire place, extending the whole breadth, and sepa- 
rated from the floor on which the matter to be acted upon 
i9 placed, by a bridge or midfeather ; at the other end is 
the chimney ; in front are three springs with sliding iron 
doors for charging and discharging the furnace, and stir- 
ring the contents during the operation. The fire I keep at 
a moderate heat, until the clay, earth, or other aluminous 
matter is dry, when I proceed to throw in the sulphate of 
iroti lipon the aluminous matter, stirring the mass up with 
rakes ; this is continued until the ^hole dose of sulphate 
(which may be from four to five hundred weight if the 
crystallized be used, or from one to two hundred gallons, 
if the liquid) is thrown in, when the fire is urged higher, 
the raking being continued adding from time to time 
water, when the crystallized sulphate is used, until the im- 
pregnated clay, earth, or other aluminous matter is quite 
dry, and so calcined as that the iron which was contained 
in the sulphate of iron, is so far oxidized as to have be- 
come insoluble. When this is effected, which may be 
known by the mass having assumed a highly reddish color 
lixiviation, for the purpose^ I have a row of stone cisterns 
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aboat two feet deep, and eadi of saflSeient capacity to 
contain one charge of the oven or furnace, and as much 
water as will cover it well; I have also one general re* 
ceiviug cistern^ so placed as to receive the liquor from all 
the extracting cisterns. 

** The impregnated and contained clay^ earthy or other 
aluminous matter, is when sufficiently calcined^ raked ou^ 
of the oven or furnace, and put into one of the extracting 
cisterns and covered with water; after remaining for two or 
three days being stirred and plunged up frequently, it is 
let off into the receiving cistern, and is now ready for eva« 
portation. Instead however, of immediately running this 
liquor (which is the liquid sulphate of alumine) into the 
evaporator^ I think it desirable, in ease the strength should 
be less than fifteen per cent above water, (which will de- 
pend upon the strength and quantity of the sulphate 
of iron used) that the liquor should be returned over 
freshly impregnated matter^ until it has attained that 
strength. 

'' The boiler I use for evaporation and which I have 
found very effective, is an arched chamber, twenty-two 
feet long, seven feet broad, and three feet deep from the 
spring of the arch, formed of stone, and arched with brick, 
having at one end a fire place, extending the whole 
breadth, separated from the body of the chamber, by a 
watertight bridge or midfeather. This boiler chamber or 
cistern being filled with the liquid sulphate of alumine, 
to within a few inches of the top of the bridge or midfea- 
ther, the flame or heat radiates down from the arch, and 
sweeps over the whole sur&ce of the liquor, taking the 
steam produced with it up the chimney in a continued 
stream, the evaporator being supplied with fresh liquor as 
the water is thrown off. 

'' This is the contrivance I use, but of eouvse any other 
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method mayjbe pursued as thought best. Duriug the con- 
centration the alkali, (the other constituent of alum) is 
to be added. This may be either the muriate of potash> 
the sulphate of potash, potash itself^ or any other salt^ 
usually employed by alum makers^ though 1 prefer the 
first. I consider it best to allow the evaporation to proceed 
until the liquor is concentrated^ to from thirty to^ thirty, 
three per cent above water^ before adding the alkali^ the 
proportion of which will be the same as commonly used 
by alum makers^ and must of course depend on the quality 
of the alkaline salts employed. When the alkali has been 
added, the concentration is to be carried on till the liquor 
has attained the strength of from thirty five to thirty eight 
per cent above water, it is then to be let or drawn off into 
coolers, for crystallization ; at the end of about ten days, 
the. mothers may be drawn off, when the alum will be 
found in crystals in the cooler. These crystals are to be 
washed redissolved in clean water and again crystallized 
and thus repeated. 

*' It is now pure alum and fit for all uses to which alum 
can be applied, but as alum is generally sold in large 
masses (the process of forming which, is called '^ rock« 
ing") it may for this purpose be again dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, as will at the greatest degree of 
heat, which can be communicated to it, take up in solu- 
tion, and run it into casks or tubs so constructed, as to 
be easily taken to pieces and again set up; in these it 
should remain from ten to fourteen days, when the mo- 
thers may be let off, the casks taken to pieces and the 
alum broken or cut up into pieces for sale. 

" I must here observe,-that the clay, earth, or other alu- 
minous substance, which has been impregnated with the 
liquid, sulphate of iron may after being lixivated se^rve 
for the same purpose, for a considerable number 
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of times varying with the qaaotity of alamioe oon* 
tained therein originally until the whole alamioe has 
been taken up by the successiye applications of the sul- 
phate of iron^ and also that the mothers of the first and 
all the subsequent crystallizations may be used over again 
without limit, I must also observe that all the vessels and 
apparatus used in the manufacture, must be composed of 
materials capable of resisting the action of sulphate. 

And after having fully described the whole course of 
my mode of manuiacturing alum, using for the pur- 
pose of such manufacture from the sulphate of iron 
here, to prevent mistake or misconception, explicitly 
state and declare of what my invention and improve- 
ment consist. I do not claim as my invention the 
'^ bed'' or the mode of formmg one 1 have pointed out. 
l>Ior do I claim, as my invention, any part of the apparatus 
or process by which the liquid sulphate of alumineas con- 
verted into the crystallized alum of commerce; what I do 
claim as my invention^ and an improvement in the manu- 
facture of alum, is the new combination in making avail- 
able in the manufacture of alum ; the sulphate of iron, 
whether in the state of the liquid sulphate, resulting from 
the decomposition by exposure to the air and water, how« 
ever they may be placed for that purpose, of the decom- 
posable sulphurats of iron, commonly called pyrites, or of 
the crystallized sulphate of iron or copperas of commerce, 
by producing from the same, combined with clay, earth, 
or other substance, containing alumine, a liquid sulphate 
of alumine, which being treated with the usual mode 
adopted by alum makers, may be formed into alum for 
the purpose of forming this liquid sulphate of alumine ; I 
do not intend to confine myself to the apparatus, or mode 
of using the apparatus I have before described, or to any 
other particular apparatus or process, but do for this pur- 
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pose claim and assert my right to extend tO all and every 
apparatus, by which may be effected the object reqliired, 
namely^ the mixing or impregnating aluminous clay^ earth, 
or other substance, containing alumine with the (Sulphate 
of iron, in either state, exposing the clay^ earth, or ether 
substance, so impregnated to the action of a h^at. suffici- 
ent so far to oxidize the iron, as to render it insoluble, 
and by means of water dissolving, taking up and forming 
the liquid sulphate of alumine. — [Inroled in the Inroll- 
ment Office, Oct. 1828.] 



To James Watt, of Stracey-Street, Stepney, in the 
county of Middlesex, Surgeon, for his having dis- 
covered, by the application of a certain chemical agents 
means by vjhich Animal Poison may be destroyed, and 

• the disease consequent thereon effectually prevented. — 

- [Sealed 29th April, 1828.] 

It has always appeared to us to be a useless expendi- 
ture of money to obtain Letters Patenji for a medicine, 
which, being once known to be an effective remedy 
against, or cure for any particular disorder, and its con- 
stituent parts published in the specification, may be pre- 
scribed by every physidian without the knowledge of the 
Patentee; or even with his knowledge, as far as we can, 
without any legal means of his preventing it. These re- 
marks apply generally to all patent medicines, and parti- 
cularly to the subject now before us, which is merely 
a wash to be employed as a preventive or destroyer of an 
animal poison, which is the term given by the Patentee to 
certain contagious diseases. , 
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When the disease is supposed to have been contra cteid 
by contact with a contaminated person, the injured part 
is to be thoroughly washed with soap and water, and theq 
with water strongly impregnated with chlorine. Indeed, 
the part is to be soaked with the liquor, and covered for 
some time with cloths rendered completely wet by im- 
mersion in the liquor. 

It is recommeuded that the water should be impregnated 
with chlorine gas, by means of a force pump in a close 
vessel in the way that soda water is commonly made; 
and when so prepared it may be bottled up for use, taking 
care that the bottles are carefully stopped. 

In some cases it is proposed to employ the chlorine in 
the form of gas, but when that^s not convenient^ the 
lotion above described is to be used. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrolment Office, October, 1828.] 



To Benjamin Ager Day, of Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, Manufacturer, for his having invented 
Improvements in the manufacture of Picture Frames 
in various ways, forms, and sizes, — [Sealed 28th 
August, 1828.] 

The invention specified under this Patent is for making 
picture frames of stamped or pressed metals, or a mixture 
of metals, which are to be japanned, lacqured, or coloured^ 
to represent those picture frames which are usually made 
of paper japanned. The invention is comprised under 
three heads— first, making picture-ffames of metal, which 
are to be stamped into the proper form and pattern 
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Jby the punches and dies prepared for the purpose, and 
when made in pieces^ are to be soldered together. 

The second feature proposed, is the introduction of 
Gothic or other architectural ornaments in the corners 
and those paits of the frame which the glass is to fit into; 
and the third, is the making of these Gothic ornaments 
occasionally of paper moulded and japanned. — [Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office, October, 1828.] 



To JosiAS Lambsbt> of Liverpool Street, in the city of 
London, Esq., for his invention of an Improvement in 
the process of making Iron applicable to the smelting 
of the ore, and at various subsequent stages of the 
process, up to the completion of the rods or bars ; and 
a new process for improving of the quality of in- 
ferior /row.— [Sealed 4th February, 1830.] 

To improve the quality of iron the Patentee proposes, 
when it is near, or while in a state of fusion, to introduce 
into the furnace salt, potash, and lime, which he con- 
c^iyes will assist in decomposing the earthy matters in 
connexion with the iron, particularly in the smelting pro- 
cess. We do not perceive the novelty of this process, as 
salt at least has been long applied with beneficial effects 
in different stages of the manufacture of iron, and particu- 
larly in the puddling furnace. See Luckcock*s Patent, 
vol. X. p. 250, of our First Series. 

SPECIFICATION 

'^ This improvement in the process of making iron ap-^ 
plicable at the smelting of the ore and at varieuS subse- 
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qoeat tte^ai dl die proreM up to the eomplelioB of die 
rods or ben, eomiste, io die appBeelkm of nh, poUdi, 
mmA lime, mixed or eombiiied togedier to the iron ore or 
iroo in tiie blasi forneee, the refiimy fbrnace, the poddlieg' 
fitfBaee, the beiiing^ or reheeting' fiimeee, or in any other 
process to wUdi the ires in its msimfiietoie is sabjeeted 
wfaeo eoDsidcrftble best is applied; and it fikewise con- 
sists, in the application of salt, sslQietie, and lime, nuxed 
or<XMnbinedfritfa the iron in the poddling' fdmace, whether 
the same iron shall have been subjected to the application 
of salt, potash, and Qme, in anj of the pieTioas op^ations 
of the manufiictare or not. 

" The pr<^oitiotts in which I recomm^id the mixture 
or combination of salt, potssh, and lime, to be formed, 
are two parts of salt, one part of potash, and two parts of 
lime ; but should the proportions in some degree differ 
from those best adapted tothe purposes the useless portions 
will be dissipated in the process of the manufacture. 

'^ The mixture or combination employed during the 
process in the blast faroace should be applied at the time 
of smelting the materials^ which are to produce the iron 
at the fate of abcNit twenty-fiFe pounds to the ton of iron, 
and may be introduced in proportinate quantities at the 
tunnel head of the blast furnace, either at intervals, or 
with every charge of the materials idiich are to produce 
the iron. If not used in the process of smelting, it may 
be applied at intervals to the m^al during the operation 
in every charge of the r^nery furnace, (r- in the puddling 
lumace, or in any other process to which the iron in its 
manufacture may be subjected iriien considereble heat is 
applied. 

" A proper proportion to be used in the refinery furnace 

ly be at the rate of twenty pounds to the ton of iron. 
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and in the puddling furnace about eighteen pounds to the 
ton of iron*; but in the balling or reheating furnace and 
other processes^ the quantity to be applied must depend 
upon the quality^ form^ and substance of the iron^ taking 
care that it be sprinkled over and amongst or brought in 
contact with the iron ; the quantity to be employed will 
vary from about eighteen to thirty pounds per ton of 
iron. 

'' The proportions in which I recommend the salt^ salt- 
petre^ and lime, to be mixed or combined^ are two parts 
of isalt> one and a half parts of saltpetre, and two parts of 
lime. This mixture or combination of salt^ saltpetre, and 
lime, should be applied to the iron in the puddling 
furnace whilst the metal or pig iron is in a state of fusion, 
and may be mixed with it at intervals at the rate of about 
twenty pounds' to the ton of iron. The quantities to be 
applied of either of the above mixtures will differ in some 
degree according to the quality of the materials or the 
iron : but the proportions above mentioned are those pro- 
per on the average. 

" The process for the improving of the quality of in- 
ferior iron, consists in the application of either of the 
same mixtures in similar proportions to such iron when 
subjected to considerable heat: for this purpose they 
may be applied to the iron, and the iron melted in com- 
bination with them, or they may be applied to the iron in 
the puddling furnace in such quantities as may . be best 
adapted to improving the quality of the iron according to 
its properties more or less exhibited, of being what is 
termed red-short or cold-short, (that is to say), the 
application of the mixture of salt, potash, and lime, is 
best adapted to the iron which is termed red-short, and 
the mixture of salt, saltpetre, and lime, is best a(^apted to^ 
the iron termed cold-short. 
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"' The quantity of the mixtures to be employed in 
either ease, will vary from about eighteen* to thirty pounds 
per ton of iron, according to the degree of inferiority of 
the iron ; or the mixtures may be applied to the iron in 
any reheating or other furnace, and the metal subjected to 
a red heat for a time proportioned to the quality, form, 
and substance of the iron, care being taken that the 
mixtures be applied in contact with the heated metal ; 
and for this purpose, if the iron be in the form of tubes 
such as guh barrels, the mixtures may be introduced into 
the tubes." — [Inrolled in the Petty Bag Office, April, 
1830.J 



Improvements in Spinning, 
An ingenious mechanic in America, named Dornforth, 
has invented a very simple improvement in spinning 
machinery, which is attracting very considerable notice 
at Manchester, and appears to afford the means of pro- 
ducing the finest yams without the great risk of breaking, 
to which yarns of the higher numbers have been so 
much subject, when wound on to the bobbin by the flyer 
as heretofore. 

The contrivance consists of a stationary spindle, from 
the top of which a circular pqlished rim is suspended 
instead of a flyer. The bobbing being made to revolve, 
rapidly spins or twists the yarn as it descends from the 
drawing rollers, and the slight friction of the yarn, as 
it goes round against the stationary polished riiti, aided 
by the resistance of the atmosphere, produces that re- 
tardation which causes it to lap up or wind on to the 
bobbin. 

The invention is secured by patents in the different 
European States; that in England is in thd name of 
John Hutchinson, Esq. of Liverpool. 
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To Miss Vendramifii, Chiswick Mall, for a copy in chalk of am 
historical snbjeet, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Belinda S. Wiggins, Piccadilly, for a copy in oil of a 
landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Sbarpe, Fleet-street, for a copy in chalk of a figure, 
the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Lester, Elm-street, Gray^s-ina-road, for a copy in 
India ink of a figure, the silver palette. 

— Miss Lucy S. Richardson, Queen's Row, PentonviUe, for a 
-copy in chalk of a head, the silver palette. 

— Miss Louisa J. Holden, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 
•for a copy in chalk of a head, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Augusta £. Cole, Red Lion-square, for a copy in pencil 
of a landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Fanny Crockford, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, for a 
copy in water-colonrs of a landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss S Lock wood, Doncaster, for a eopy in water-colonrs 
' of flowers, the silver palette. 

— Miss Mary A. Richardson, Queen's Row, PentonviUe, ier 
a copy in water-colours of flowers, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. S. Blackburn, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sqiiarey 
. for k drawing in outline from a statue, the large silv'er n^edal. 

— Mr. J. Reed, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbnry, for a finiaked 
drawing from a statue, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. W. E. Frost, High-street, Wandsworth, for a finuked 
drawing from a statue, the large silver tnedal. 

— Mr. J. Clements Miles, Aldenham Terrace, Old Pancras 
Road, for a drawing in chalk from a bust, the lak^e silver 
medal. 

•^ Mr. J. Callcott Harley, High Row, Kensington Gravel Pits^ 
for a drawing in chalk from a bust, the silver IsSs medal. 

. — Miss Mary A. Williams, Charlotte-Street, Bloomsbnry, for 
a drawing in chalk from a bust, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Frances Burrell, Park Square, Regent^s Park, foi^ a 
drawing in chalk from « boat, the large silver medaL 
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Vo Mr. Jos. J. Jenkins, Great Queen-street, Lincoln !s Ion 
Fields^ for an original drawing in water*(H)]our8 of .figured, 
the large silver medal. 

— Miss Fanny Corbaux, Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, for an 
original portrait, a miniature, the gold Isis medal. . . 

— Mr. J. Scott White, Brownlow-str^t, Holhom, for an 
original portrait in oil, the large silver medaL ... 

— Mr. R. Williams Warren, Red Lion-square, Holbom, for 
an original portrait in oil, the gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. T. W. Dagnall, Winstone Terrace, Waterloo Bmd, 
lor a landscape composition in oil, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. G. Sims, Davis-street, Rennington, lor a lahdacape 
composition in oil, the large silver medal. 

*«- Miss Leonora Bnrbank, Church-street, Gamberwell, for a 
composition of flowers in water colours, the silver Isis 
* medal. 

^-^ Mr. Philip Pnrcell, Dunt's Hill, Wandsworth* for a com- 
position of flowers in water colours, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Alex. Mitchell, 5, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- 
square, for an original painting in oil, of animals, the large 

• silver medal. 

— Mr. Jos. Tanner, Little Russell«-street, Co vent-Garden^ for 
« an original painting in oil of still, life, the large silver 

medal. 
'-- — Miss Caroline Bggbrecht, Frith -street, Soho, for an original 
drawing of a landscape> the silver palette. 

— Miss Charlotte A. Lester, Elm-street, Gray's Inn Road, for 
an original drawing in water colours of a flower, the silver 
Isis medal. 

— Miss A. Redaway, Frith-street, Soho, for a' composition of 
flowers in water colours, the large silver medal. 

— Miss Mary Atkinson, Grove End,. St. John's Road, for an 
original drawing in water colours of a flower, the silver Isis 
medal. 

-r- Miss Chappell, Qckbrook, near Derby, for an. original 
painting in oil of animals, the large stiver medal. 
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To Miss Mary £. Best^ York, for a composition of still life in 
water colours, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. Alfred H. Taylor, Rathbone-place, for an original por- 
trait in chalk, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. J. Ginn, Hollywell-street, Millbank, for a model of a 
bust from the antique, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Bell, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, for a model of 
a bust from the life, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. Fred. Orton Rossi, Grove-street, Lisson Grove, . for a 
model of a figure from the antique,, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. Joshua Manning, Tottenham Court Road, for an ori- 
ginal model of a group, the gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. James Stevenson, Upper Seymour-street, Somers 
Town, for an engraving of an historical subject, the large 
silver medal. 

— Mr. H. Bateman Jenkins, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, for an engraving of a portrait, the silver Isis 
medal. 

— Miss Elizabeth Branston, Golden Terrace, Pentonville, for 
an engraving on wood of an animal, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Brett, Dolphin Place, Holborn, for an engraving of 
a head, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. Fr. F. Cuisset, Castle-street, Holborn, for an intaglio 
of animals, a copy, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. T. J. Woodbridge, Banner-street, St. Luke's, for a 
copy of an historical subject in embossed silv'er, the large 
silver medal. 

— Mr. S. West, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, for a 
perspective drawing of an ornamented capital, the large 
silver medal. 

— Mr. George Moore, Welbeck-street, for an original design 
for a village church, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. S. C. Brees, Warwick Court, Holborn, for an original 
design for a village church, the gold medallion. 

— Mr. Daniel Squirhill, Grove-street, Lisson Grove, for an 
original design for a fountain, the gold Isis medal. 
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To Mr. Allen Webb, New Barlington-street, for a coloured 
anatomical drawing, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Henry Walsh, King street, St. James's-square, 
for a coloured anatomical model, the gold Isis medal. 

— M. Felix Feuillet, Paris, for his method of transferring 
prints, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. A. R. JBurt, Chester, for his portable easel, the silver 
Isis medal. 

— Mr. R. Cowling Taylor, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, 
for his models of part of the South Wales coal field, the 
gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. S. Dean, Grosvenor Place, Bethnal Green, for his ma- 
chine for punching pattern cards for the Jacquard loom, 10/. 

— Ditto, for his improved silk loom, the silver Isis medal 

and 10/. 

— Mr. W. Jennings, Manchester-street, Waterloo Town, 

Bethnal Green, for his improvements on the Jacquard silk 
loom, the large silver medal and 15/. 

— Mr. George White, Glasgow, for his power-loom for fine 
fabrics, the large silver medal and 25/. 

— Lieut. H. Lister, Maw, R. N. for pigments, &c. collected 
by him in South America, the large silver medal. 

Arthur Aikin, Sec. 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 



(Continued from page 242.) 
Mr. John Farey, called in ; and Examined. 

What do you think of the law which allows you to take out 
a patent for an invention communicated to you by a foreigner, 
and not allowing you to take out a patent for an invention corn** 
mnnicated to you by a British subject 1 — I am not aware of any 
advantage in it, except as the contrary might tend to be a pre- 
mium to the fraudulent obtaiqing of inventions. If the invention 
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were fairly assigned, there is no reason whatever ,why a patent 
should not be taken out by the assignee, and in. many cases 
with great advantage ; because it so constantly happens, that 
the inventor is not so well qualified to pursue his invention into 
actual practice, as some other person, who for that very reason 
would become the purchaser, if encouraged by law. 

If it can be proved that fraudulent possession has been ob- 
tained of the invention, it should be restored to its owner, or 
full compensation made ?^— Certainly ; there can be no objectiop 
to patents to assignees of inventors ; it would be a very great 
advantage indeed to make such a law ; there was a bill before 
the House, some years ago, which I think contained that as 
one part of the provisions. 

May not the present law operate with great injustice to the 
widow and children of an inventor, who dies before his pi^tent 
is taken out ? — The executor or administrator can take out a 
patent in that case ; that is the reason in the case T have before 
mentioned, why eighteen months was granted ; that is not by 
law but by custom. If a patentee dies before he signs and ac- 
knowledges his specification, the patent is lost, but the ex- 
ecutors may take a new one, provided the secret has not got 
abroad, and they' pay all the fees over again. The useless 
ceremony of appearing before a master to acknowledge, is some- 
times a hardship in such cases. My brother took a . patent^ 
and fell ill by a paralytic stroke^ before the specification was 
due, but the draft had been made out, and in very good time 
he signed the deed in bed ; but after that it was very nearly 
lost, because he could not get out to acknowledge, as he had 
expected to be able to do ; and if the master had not come to 
his bed room at the very last, the patent would have been lost. 

Since a patent for the three kingdoms, with the attorney's 
bill, costs from four to five hundred pounds, does not that 
operate as a tax upon different inventjions with great inequality ? 
The expense of the patents for the three kingdoms is decide^dly 
too high, but I do not think that the expense of a patent for 
one kingdom is too high ; I think that the present expense of a 
patent for England, would be about the proper expense for a 
patent for the whole of the British dominions. I mean, that in 
the absence of any other check to an unlimited multiplication 
of patents, they should not be granted too cheaply. At present, 
while patents are to be had merely for paying the fees, there 
must be some limitation applied by means of the expense, and I 
think the present expense of a patent for England is a limita- 
tion which is sufficient ; but when to the expense of a patent for 
England, the expense of one for Scotland, and another for Ire- 
land, is added, and also an additional variable expense depend- 
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ing upon the difficulty of the suhject, the sum total is in my 
opinion too much for mere limitation, and hecomes a tax upon 
particular inventors, who are commonly the most deserving of 
encouragement. 

Does any method occur to you of having the cost of a patent 
made proportionate to the importance of the patent ? — Possibly 
it might be desirable to make little or no expense in the first 
instance, but to apply an annual and increasing tax upon the 
continuance of the patent right. To make the annual tax scarcely 
any thing at first, but to make it afterwards such a progressive 
tax from year to year, as would at last induce inventors to 
abandon the right before the end of the term, which in that case 
should be longer than at present (say 21 years). If the inven- 
tions were not very good ones, the patents for them would be 
cut off by this course, sooner or later. On such apian, govern- 
ment might always ease a deserving inventor, by remitting his 
tax, whien he had not been properly rewarded. But this is only 
a first thought, which I have not pursued through all its con- 
sequences ; it would require much regulation. The proceeds 
of such taxes might be accumulated as a fund, to reward me- 
ritojious inventors, whose patents, like Mr. Woolf's, have not 
produced them a proper recompense for the services they have 
rendered to the community; also to purchase valuable secrets^ 
which patents cannot be expected to protect. 

You stated, in certain cases, that a part of the expense of 
taking out a patent consists of payments to professional gentle- 
men, does that arise from any useless complexity in the law 
respecting specifications ? — Yes, it does ; to the complexity of 
the process of obtaining a patent ; and the necessity of specify- 
ing completely in a given time, which is often too short. It 
applies very forcibly to the law proceedings upon patent rights, 
which does not permit amendments or improved specifications. 
In obtaining of patents, the costs that are occasioned by pay- 
ments, to the officers of the Grown are fixed and invariable, 
except in a few casesj the others, relating to the specifications 
are necessarily variable, and according to the nature of the sub- 
ject, I think that the sum total to the patentee should be 
made invariable, or nearly so. 



Benjamin fiotch, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

You propo3ed giving the Committee some more evidence ?— rlt 
was only on one subject more I proposed to give any evidence 
upon, except it might be elicited by questions ; it was merely 
on the subject of invalidating a patent because any one trifliBg 
thing JD it happened not to be new ; and the case that is perhaps 
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the strongest case in point upon the subject, is the case of the 
chain cable. There was a trifling thing connected with the 
anchor introduced into that patent, and though the chain cable 
itself was of special importance, the patent was upset because 
something connected with the anchor was introduced into that 
patent which was proved not to be new. Ishould think it was 
extremely desirable some provision should be made for the 
public to have the use of that which is not new in the patent, 
but that still the patentee should have the benefit of what 
remained; this, of course, would open a door to patentees 
making experiments with the public feeling ; they had not the 
responsibility they have now, and which is a very useful check 
if they did put in any thing old. They would try experiments, 
and to guard as much as possible against this, I have one sug- 
gestion I wish to lay before the Committee, and that is, if any 
thing should be found in the patent that is old, a certain por^ 
tion of the- term should be forfeited thereby, merely as a 
check upon the patentees ; whatever that portion may be, may 
be a matter to be filled up afterwards, if the suggestion was 
thought worthy of notice ; and having stated that I have 
no further suggestions to volunteer than what will be found 
upon the notes of the evidence I have already given. 
' Will you have the goodness to describe how they brought in 
something about an anchor in a patent for a chain cable ? — 
I really forget ; I do not recollect the patent sufficiently to 
state what it was. 

From your experience, do you find there is much uncertainty 
in the opinion of Judges as to the law of patents ? — ^Very great, 
insomuch so that it is constantly advised by barristers, with- 
draw your record to-day, , because such a Judge sits for such 
an one who is ill ; withdraw your record ; they dare not 
try it ; and if a country cause is going to be tried, why did 
yon not lay your venue in Middlesex, before Lord Tenterden, 
who takes a very liberal view of patents ; why did yon lay the 
venue in the country, to try it before a Judge who has a very 
contrary feeling ? The whole T have submitted to the Commit-, 
tee was with a view to establish a certainty, and not to admit of 
this fluctuation ; because my own knowledge tells me^ there 
are hundreds of patents that might be brought out, but which 
people will not bring out ; first, from the difficulty of sustain- 
ing the patent ; and, secondly, because if they go to the ex- 
pense of machinery, and complete the manufacture without a 
patent, they get nothing by it, because their neighbours do the 
same immediately, and there is no inducement for private indi- 
viduals to bring them forward : if a large manufacturer does 
it, it may be an advantage to the general body, but not to him- 
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self particularly ; but you do Qot get individuals often to look, 
so far as that ; the expense being great^ unless they can recoup 
themselves, they dp not think it worth while to bring it for- 
ward ; but certainly the greatest point is the indecision of the 
Judges in deciding what is the object of the patent, because it 
is generally on tbe wording of the title of the patent with re- 
gard to the specification that patents are upset on the specifica- 
tion, and it is not one time in ten that the patent is upset on 
the specification, merely because it does not describe the inven- 
tion in a way that will enable a workman of common ability to 
execute it ; but the grand difficulty is the uncertainty of the 
opinion of the Judges as to what is the subject of a patent, in 
fact, what is the meaning of the word manufacture ; and I think, 
after the reference made to Lord Tenterden^s opinion, nothing 
can show more completely how much they are at sea upon the 
subject ; where a Judge says, it is often taken to mean so-and- 
so ; those words are quite distressing to advocates, they do not 
know how to advise. 

Does not it follow, you are very frequently in the habit of 
advising a compromise where it is offered ; where it would be 
much better if the Judge and the jury understood the thing, 
not to compromise at all ? — ^Very often, indeed. 

Are you aware of any cases where persons have compromised 
upon any understanding in the trade, so as to restrain the use 
from other parties ? — Frequently. 

C^n you mention any cases? — No, I cannot; it will be a 
sort of breach of professional confidence to mention the cases 
that have come before me by name. 



Mr. John Isaac Hawkins, called in ; and Examined 

Are you acquainted with the law in Austria as to granting 
patents ?-^I have a copy of it. 

Will you be so good as to put it in ? — [The witness delivered 
in the same, which was read. Vide Appendix (F.) I will also 
pot in a list of the number of patents taken in Austria the first 
six years of the existence of this patent law ; it began in 1820. 
Ilere is a statement of the number of patents taken out in 
Austria, and in France and England, in the six years succeed- 
ing. [The witness delivered in the same.] See Appendix 

Do you know any thing of the working of that law ? — Very 
little. 

What number of patents were taken out in the six years 
preceding the new law? — In the preceding year, 1819, from 
February to June, twenty-seven patents were taken out ; and 

Vol. v.- -Second Sehiks. tp 
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in the year 1815 fifty eight ; and in the succeeding year to 
the law coming into operation, one hundred and seven. 

Have you any information to afford the Committee with 
respect to the patents in America i — The information I would 
offer is, that I published in America, thirty years ago, a view of 
the real nature of the law of patents, and objected to the pa- 
tentee being charged any thing for 'the expense of having his 
exclusive privilege secured to him ; and there the whole expense 
at that time, and the same expense now, is 30 dollars (6/. 158, 
sterling.) I found many cases where poor men had found out 
an invention, and spent the whole of their money in bringing the 
invention to ' perfection, to whom it iVas felt a grievance, and 
I pleaded the cause of the poor in the public papers at that 
time, and since my arrival in England I have not seen any reason 
to alter that view. It seems to me that the great bulk of inven- 
tors are poor, and that they generally expend all their means 
in bringing their invention to perfection, and having so expended 
all their means, they cannot take out a patent unless they can 
find a monied man to produce funds ; I have frequently under- 
taken to bring monied men and inventors together on that score, 
and have rarely succeeded in bringing them together, because 
the inventor is afraid to disclose his invention for fear of losing 
it ; and the monied man is afraid to embark any money in it, 
because he cannot know the invention, and the negociation has 
generally failed on that ground. 

Is it not commonly known among men of science, commonly 
considered as almost a proverb, that few men who are patentees 
ever reap the advantage of their own ingenuity ?>— I consider 
it almost proverbial ; and I consider the expense of the patent 
is one cause of that state of things ; I conceive the consequence 
of charging any considerable sum for patents is, that none but 
bold speculators take a patent, and hence it is that so few prove 
profitable : and my view is also, if patents were given free of 
cost, the public would be benefited by the inventions of the 
cautious and sober-minded, and thus a source of permanent 
wealth to the country would be opened. I am well acquainted 
with many cases in which a poor inventor has remained poor, 
while the capitalist has realized a great fortune by the invention, 
because the invention could not, before being patented, be 
shown to persons competent to judge of its value. I have been 
for more than thirty years in the habit of being consulted con- 
fidentially by inventors in England, France, America and 
Austria, and I have prevented a great number of patents being 
taken in England and France, by laying before the parties the dif- 
ficulties they would be likely to meet with, in negociating with 
men of capital prior to taking a patent. I firmly believe I am. 
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at the present moment, the confidential depository of important 
inventions, which, if they could he patented firee of cost, and 
thus hecome marketahle commodities, they woold immediately 
occasion emplo3fment to thousands of people, and I have no 
donht many other engineers oonld say the same. I know of several 
instances of valaahle inventions having heen lost to the pohlic 
hy the death of the inventors, when if the parties conld have 
been made secure, theyVoold have treated with capitalists, and 
ihe inventions probably have become important staple articles 
of manufacture. Within these two hours I have been consulted 
upon the subject of a rotatory steam engine ; the inventor has 
kept it to himself forty years, and has not shown it to more 
than one or two persons ; I was consulted by a capitalist, a gen- 
tleman who will advance the money for the patent, if I will 
give a favourable opinion of it when I see it, and I am to see it 
to-day. Having extensive acquaintance with men of invention 
and men of capital, I undertook many years ago to act as agent 
between the two classes, but was very rarely able to bring the 
negociation to a satisfactory conclusion, principally owing to 
the costs of the patent ; and indeed I do not recollect that I 
ever succeeded in such a negociation, without taking upon my- 
self the serious responsibility of recommending the inventicai, 
which recommendation common prudence generally hindered 
my given, even when I thought highly of the invention ; and 
finding, from much vexations experience, that such negociations 
tend only to waste the time of all parties, I have for some time 
declined attempting to briog capitalists and inventors together. 
I would propose patents to be put upon the same foooting as 
copyrights, or rather as statuary ; there is an Act for the pro- 
tection of artists in forming statuary. I would just draw a pa- 
rallel between an artist and an inventor : if I take a piece of 
clay, and model the likeness of a human head, or any other 
form that my fancy may dictate, and cast a copy of the same 
in plaster of Paris, I have a patent or exclusive right to sell 
copies of it, by merely putting my name and date of publication 
upon each copy ; but if I take the same piece of clay, and spend 
the same time on it and model a useful article, a t^-pot for in- 
stance, and cast it In metal, I must pay from 100/ to 400/. for 
a patent for that article, which I consider a hardship. I would 
.propose that the publication of any new discovery should con- 
stitute the evidence of exclunve right, and that the publication 
should consist in sending to certain offices written or printed 
copies of the specification, attested by the signature of the in- 
ventor, and also advertising for sale copies of the same for a 
reasonable price, in a certain number of newspapen ; and I 
would argue, that the placing patents on that footing woald 
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tend to prevent monopoly, by opening a wide door to competi- 
tion. It is apprehended by some, that the great increase in 
the number of patents which would be the consequence of 
throwing off all the fees, tirould occasion so much litigation as 
to become a great public inconvenience; my view is, that this 
evil, if it should be found to exist in the early stage of the 
change, would soon correct itself, because every trial of a pa- 
tent cause would tend to enlighten the public mind, and enable 
persons to decide many critical points without an appeal to a 
court of law ; it is very probable, that more litigation would be 
generated by the increase of a thousand ships employed in the 
commerce, than the increase of a thousand patents ; but who 
would imagine that an addition of a thousand ships employed in 
the commerce of the country would be a public inconvenience? 
My argument would go to show, that a great increase of litiga- 
tion would not be likely to take place, from the reason I have 
given ; and that numerous dispoted rights to inventions are, 
and would be continued to be settled by the knowledge of tbe 
parties themselves, or by the explanation of scientific friends 
and others, and a small portion only would come into court, as 
containing points of great difficulty. I would wish to give my 
opinion, that the greatest encouragement ought to be given to 
every species of invention. Should difficulties on the score of 
vested rights in fees, prevent exclusive privileges free of cost, 
the Austrian patent law may afford a model for raising a suffi- 
cient sum for compensating the possessors of such rights, with- 
out much oppressing the poor inventor. The whole costs of a 
patent in the Austrian Empire, including a population of thirty 
two millons, is 42/. IO5. for fifteen years, which is paid by an- 
nual instalments, beginning with I/, a-year for five years, then 
rising ten shillings a year, and ending with 6/. for the fifteenth 
year. 

Have you turned your attention at all to the difficulties arising 
from disputes upon patents ? — I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience, and been in court very often. 

Do you consider that the patent system is ill adopted for de- 
cision ? — ^Yes, because juries are generally totally ignorant upon 
the subject : if a special jury of ili6n conversant with the sub- 
ject was summoned, I should conceive the present system might 
be preferable to any board of commissioners ; it would give 
more public satisfaction than any board of commissioners. 

Is not a special jury necessarily a veiy expensive mode ? — It 
increases the expense not a great deal ; if it is a chemical pa- 
tent it should be a jury of chemists. ' 

Could you suggest any mode of getting a jury of that charac- 
ter in such canes ? — I do not know that I could. 
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Did you ever consider the project of a commission ? — ^Yes, I 
have considered it, and I think it attended with very great diffi- 
'cdlty ; I do not see how a commission can give satisfaction. 

Yoa think there would be too much jealousy ? — It would be 
difficult to find commissioners who were not, some how or ano- 
ther, connected with the manufacture of the article that might 
come before them. 

Might not the same objection apply to a jury ; is it not 
probable that the persons selected would be interested in some 
way, or have a preconceived opinion upon the subject ? — It 
would not apply so strongly as to a commission ; in a commis- 
sion there would not be more than five persons, perhaps ; and 
upon the jury there would be twelve, and there would be less 
objection. 

Would you have an equal objection to a commission, suppos- 
ing the parties had the power of challenge ? — Not so much in 
that case. 

Do you think it would be possible to bring parties together to 
any scheme of arbitration ? — I should think that arbitration 
would be better tha:n a commission. 

Do you think you could bring parties together before an ar- 
bitration ? — It is now frequently done; I know of several patent 
questions settled by arbitration, and by the modern mode of 
arbitration niuch time is saved ; it used to. be that each party 
chose an arbitrator, and the two arbitrators met together and 
canvassed the subject; each arbitrator pulling to an opposite 
point, until they became two enemies. I have seen that re- 
peatedly, and in that state of the case a third is chosen as an 
umpire, then all the arguments are to be gone over again by 
by those two arbitrators as counsel, and the umpire as judge ; 
the modern practice is an improvement upon that, as the third 
arbitrator is chosei> before any discussion takes place, and the 
three arbitrators meet and hear the question at once ; each of 
the arbitrators are judges, and they do not mix up their own 
passions in the thing, and the decisions are come to much plea- 
sahter by the three arbitrators at once. 

You stated you objected to a commission ; will you state 
what your view of a commission is to which you do object ? — ^A 
set of men appointed, say five gentlemen appointed as a com- 
mission to judge of patents generally. 

What would be your idea of five persons, men of science, 
being appointed to act both as jury and judge, constituting a 
court, and having before them the evidence brought in the same 
legal way, with advocates on either side as at present in court ? 
— Provided such a commission were open to challenge, I should 
conceive that it woald be a very useful mode of proceeding. 
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The qaestiou assumes that persons might be found above 
challenge for this commission ; do you not believe such men 
could be found ? — ^Yes, but J should doubt whether such men 
would^ in the opinion of the losing parties be above suspicion. 

They would not be worse off than with the Judges now^ by 
your own act ? — No. 

He is considered^ in many instances, incompetent for a mecha- 
nical or chemical subject ? — ^Yes, he is. 

Do you think, if the court had the'power of ordering arbitra- 
tion, it would be satisfactory to parties to have their cause so 
settled ? — That is generally more satisfactory than the verdict 
of a jury. 

At present tile arbitration can only be by consent ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

Supposing the court ordered it, do you think it could be 
managed ? — ^Yes, I think it would be tolerably satisfactory to 
the great bulk of persons. 

Would you be inclined, in that case, to leave to the judge the 
power of selecting the arbitrators? — I think that that would 
not be likely to give satisfaction, unless there was some degree 
of choice, because the losing party would say the judge did not 
know, he appointed such a man of course. 

Supposing they were made liable to challenge ? — If they 
were made liable to challenge it might answer the purpose. 

You think, in that case, the parties would be likely to agree ? 
— ^Yes, they would be satisfied they had justice done them. 

You were giving the Committee some information as to the 
American law, are you aware whether it is the practice there 
to lodge models of the inventions in the patent office ? — It is 
not absolutely necessary, it is desired, and they rather favour 
the lodging of models ; but the law does not render it abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Supposing that part of the American system were introduced 
into this country, do you think inventors would frequently avail 
themselves of the power of lodging models in any public office 
for the purpose of an easy determination of disputes ? — I should 
think a great number of models would be lodged ; but I do not 
conceive it possible to oblige them to lodge models, because 
some things are not capable of being shown by model. 

Do you not suppose it would conduce very much to the easy 
determination of disputes arising upon those questions ? — ^Very 
much. 

Would it not lead very much to piracy ? — ^It might' iu spme 
degree. 

Are the specifications sealed now in America ?— No. 

Were they under the old law ? — Yes, in 1790. 
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Do you. know how it worked ? — ^Very disadvantageously. 

Can you state how? — ^The public were not able to know 
whether a person had a patent or not ; a man asserted he had 
a patent, and there were no means of knowing whether he had 
or not ; a great deal of unfair practice was suspected, but 
could not be proved. 

Do you remember any case of a man working upon another's 
patent, and what was the result? — I have known a patent 
worked under a concealed specification ; another person has 
also worked against the patent, and the patentee has de- 
termined not to go into court on the subject, and has suffered 
the infringement because he would not have his specification 
unsealed. 

Is the law of patents the same in all the States in America ? 
— ^Ye8,it is one law in all the States. 

One law includes the whole ?-^Yes ; there is one point as to 
the time of lodging the specifications. I should conceive, for 
various reasons, the specification should be the first thing, as I 
believe it is in all countries except England ; in America the 
specification is the first thing presented ; also in Austria, 
France and Holland. 

Does it completely detail the invention ? — A perfect descrip- 
tion of the invention. 

Would you not allow the inventor to amend his specificadon? 
— That is allowed in all those countries. 

Is the specification made out at the time of the application ? 
Yes, at the time of the application in all countries but England. 
I have assisted a number of the inventors in preparing their specifi- 
cations, and I have found that an inventor, as soon as he has his 
first idea, if he has money, runs away and takes his patent out 
under a general title, and when he comes to specify, he has only 
a parcel of crude ideas, which it is most difficult to form to- 
gether to meet his title. 

The Committee have been told, it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to form a specification upon the first application ? — If you 
force the inventor to give a specification, he must give due con- 
sideration to the whole of his scheme in order to be able to describe 
it, and you will then have much more perfect inventions than 
you have now : when you give him time to prepare a specifica- 
tion, he will perfect his ideas before he embarks his money. 

You do not think any great inconvenience would accrue to 
an inventor from being compelled to make out his specification 
on his. first application ? — ^No, I think it would be conferring ^j| 
great benefit in compelling him to perfect his specification. 

You would allow him to amend after the delivery of his spe* 
cification ? — ^Yes. 
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Not after taking out the patent f — ^Yes, at any period of the 
terniy but not to lengthen his term by so doing ; the same as in 
France and Austria, they can add to their patents at any time,, 
but the term is not prolonged by it ; it might be a serious con-; 
sideration whether the specification should be published so soon^. 
before every thing is completed. 

Are you in favour of having the specification always open ? — 
Yes, always; I found great complaints in Austria. I have 
been during the last eighteen months in Vienna, and I found 
great complaints on account of sealed specifications ; it is felt 
as a grievance there now ; by mixing with scientific people^ 
J found it continually spoken of as a grievance. 

In what way? — They cannot know whether a man has a 
patent or not ; a man asserts he has a patent ; he has a patent 
for something under the name and title as published, but the 
public have no means of knowing, except by instituting a suit. 

What would be the result of that suit in Austria, if it was 
found a person was actually working upon a specification of a 
patentee ? — ^I do not know the penalty attached. 

What has been the result of any one who has been so prose- 
cuted ? — I do not recollect. 



Arthur Howe Holdsworth, Esq. a Member of the Committee ; 

Examined. 

Do you know of any case that has been compromised on an 
agreement to prevent third persons from working ?— I remem- 
ber, some years since, when at Worcester, to have been shown 
the factory of a person who was making patent net ; I had 
never before seen the thing in progress, and was rather inquisi- 
tive of the man as to its details ; he told me be was working 
upon the plan of a Mr. Heathcoat. I asked him upon what 
term^ they worked ; he said, *' we pay so much per frame." I 
said, I thought there had been an action brought upon the sub- 
ject, and that Mr. Heathcoat's patent had been destroyed ; he 
said that it was carried into court, but the case was compro- 
mised ; they had no doubt that the patent would have been de- 
stroyed, but it was deemed wiser by the trade not to proceed, 
provided he would undertake not to license above a certain 
number of those frames, so that the trade might not be too 
much extended, and induce too great a number of hands to 
enter into it ; and, as well as my memory furnishes me, I thinic 
it amounted to about 500. 

Do you think it would be expedient to give permission to 
parties to lodge models at some public office ? — I conceive that 
the only effect it would produce, would be enabling trades per- 
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SODS, who took oat patents for some particular articles of their 
own manufacture, to give it puhlicity ; I conceive, for other 
purposes, patentees would rather ohject to it, because it will 
afford facility to the public in discovering the mode by which 
the patentee effects his purpose, which never perhaps would 
have been thought of by such party if he had not so seen it ; a 
very dangerous matter, as the feeling of the public at present 
exists with respect to patentees, which are deemed fit pei'sons to 
be plundered, and which I would thus exemplify : I had occa- 
sion myself to call upou some parties who were, as I believed, 
pirating a patent in which I was interested ; whilst we were 
talking upon the subject, one of the party, a man in one of the 
first houses in England, coolly told me that my patent was 
good for nothing, and that we could prove it, if he went into 
court, adding, as if to confirm his position, that he had already 
spent in one instance 10,000/. to destroy another man's patent ; 
a proof, I conceive, that nothing can be more dangerous than 
to oblige a patentee to expose more of his specification to the 
public than is necessary, while such feeling with regard to 
patents exists ; for if it required 10,000/. to destroy the patent, 
it must at least have had a pretty good title, or it could not 
have been so well defended as it should seem it must have been. 

[To be continued.] 



A Practical Treatise of The Law of Patents for Inven- 
tions. By Edward Holroyd, Esq. Barrister at Law, Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts. London. John Richards. 1830. 



There are many strong contrasts in the world, but there are 
few stronger than that which exists between law books and law 
deeds. 

Lawyers are at once the clearest, and most' obscure, the most 
dense, and most verbose of writers ; obscure and rambling 
when they wish to bewilder their adversaries, or astonish their 
clients, pithy and clear when instructing their brethren or 
arguing before judges, they can, like the Cromwell of Sir 
W. Scott, at pleasure make many words with few ideas, or 
many ideas with few words. A legal instrument to the unini- 
tiated, is a perfect Babel or confusion of tongues ; a wetf 
written law book is to any man of common judgment and 

Vol, V. — Second Series. q q 
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attention, a perfect model of an abstract ; clear, dense, me-' 
thodical, compressing the greatest possible number of ideas 
into the smallest possible space. 

The business of a legal writer we take to be this , to explain 
the origin and intent of the common and statute law ; to collect 
from the decisions and opinions of judges, the sense in which 
the law is to be taken, and the modifications that time and 
various states of society have brought about in its application ; 
to deduce carefully from all these, rules of practice ; to be 
sparing of his own opinions and full in citing high legal autho- 
rities, to the end that the reader may know what the law is, 
and how it is read, and that he may thence judge soundly of 
its bearing upon the cases that come before him. 

To execute well such a task requires little originality of 
thought, but great industry and power of selection, and a clear 
but brief and unadorned style ; these are the most essential 
qualities in a legal writer, and to judge of Mr. Holroyd by his 
present work, he is not deficient in them. His exposition of the 
Law of Patents is methodical, clear, and concise, and he has taken 
care to draw all his . conclusions from the judgments of the 
Courts in important cases, extr^ting the pith of the arguments 
on particular trials, and the reasons of particular decisions, in 
order to apply the doctrines laid down in them to classes of 
cases. 

The book is dirided into nine chapters, of which the first Js 
an introduction, treating of the common law respecting mono^ 
polies ; the foundation of the Patent Law in the famous 
statute 21 James J., c. 3 ; and the several acts that have been 
past within the last 120 years for the copyright of books, 
prints, and busts. This chapter id interesting, as being a brief 
sketch of the origin of Patent Law, i^nd is necessary to the 
completeness of a treatise, but we do not perceive that it has 
much bearing on the actual practice, and we presume the 
author was also dt this opinion, for he has made it exceedingly 
brief. The second chapter dives into the subject matter, and 
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treats ^^ Of the nature of the inTention for whieh a patent may 
be granted.'^ On this Mr. Hobroyd says, ^^ The invention for 
which a patent may be granted must be a manofactare. The 
manufacture must have two qualities. 1st. It must be new as 
to the public use and exercise thereof in England. 2d. It 
must be useful to the public-'^ And further, ^^ Whether an 
invention be new and useful, is a question of fact proper for a 
jury. But it may safely be laid down, that whatever be the 
nature of the invention, whether the merit of it rest, on disco- 
very, or on improvement, novelty and utility must exist in a 
material degree. And if an invention consist in an improve- 
ment upon any thing, and that which constitutes the improve- 
ment be known, and has been applied before to a similar 
purpose, though never applied before to the specific thing 
which the patentee has applied it to, it will not possess suffi- 
cient novelty to be the subjeet of a patent.'^ 

It is impossible to define what is absolutely the law on this 
subject, because it is impossible to define the exact quantity of 
novelty and utility requisite to support a patent ; Mr. Holroyd 
has however enabled the reader to form a tolerably clear 
idea of the feeling of the Courts, (or the tacit rule by which 
their judgments are guided), by a judicious selection of the 
opinions of Judges in various marked cases. 

He is very full on the much argued point of the construction 
given to the word ^^ manufactures,'^ which he says according to 
the construction given to the statute, may be divided into two 
classes ; — 

** I. Things made. 
H. Practice of making.'' 

He classes things made into, 

** I. j1 thing rnade which is useful for its oum sake, and 
vendible as such, or some part of such a thing ; 

'^ As a medicine, stove, carriage, &c. &c. 

*^ 2. •Apiece of mechanism, engine, or instrument for pro- 
ducing either old or new effects, by being employed to facili'- 
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t(Ue or expedite the labour of the making of some- previously 
known article^ or in effecting some useful purpose ; or a new 
part of such machine, engine, or instrument, whereby it is 
rendered more efficacious $ 

^^ As a lace machine, stocking frame, &c. &c. 

*' //. Practice of making ; or principles carried into 
practice in a new manner, or new result of principles y 

This second head is divided into, — 

^^ 1. An artificial manner of operating with the handy or 
with instruments in common use ; or a mode of employing 
practically art and skill, producing an effect useful to the 
public ; or an improvement in any known manner of so ope^ 
rating or employing practically art and skill. 

"2. A process, or combination of processes, in any art, 
producing an effect useful to the public ,• 

'* Or an improvement in a process, or combination of prO' 
cesses, in any art, producing an effect useful to the public," 

This is the most extended construction that has heen given 
hy Courts to the word " new manufactures/' and Mr Holroyd 
supports it hy citing many authorities, especially the elaborate 
judgment of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in Boulton v. Bull, 
which is in itself a treatise on the suhject. 

We have often heard it said that the Judges are not at all 
agreed upon the meaning of the words *^ new manufactures," 
but we incline to think that the apparent discrepancy of their 
decision, is not in the view taken by the Judges, but in the 
misapplication of the terms used by patentees, and in the 
wilful obscurities of counsel, and Mr. Holroyd's exposition of 
the subject strengthens in us that impression. The Judges 
have differed as to the accordance of the words used carelessly 
by patentees, with the meaning of the word ** manufacture," 
but they have rarely differed in their estimate of whether the 
thing invented really was or was not a manufacture. The brief 
but pithy definition of the Court in the King v. Wheeler, (cited 
by Mr. Holroyd) is thus; ^'Something of a corporeal and 
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substantial nature^ somethiog that can be made by man £rem 
the matters subjected to his art and skill, or at the least, some 
new mode of employing, practically, his art and skill, is requi« 
site to satisfy this word (manufacture)/' This idea is at the 
bottom of most of the opinions delivered by the Judges them- 
selves. 

But to resume our analysis, chapters 3 and 4 are <^0n 
the person to whom and for what time a patent may be 
granted." And on the forms of soliciting a patent and inrolling 
the specification. These chapters contain the ruleB of law and 
the official practice in such matters, the forms being given in 
an Appendix. 

Chap. V. treats of a very important part of the law, viz. the 
patent and the denomination or title of the invention contained 
therein ; the specification, and the rules of construction appli- 
cable to the patent and the specification. Mr, Holroyd has 
fully appreciated the importance of impressing upon his 
readers the law as to the denomination of the invention in the 
patent^ and he cites abundance of cases which shew the abso- 
lute necessity, that the title or denomination should be strictly 
correct, expressing the invention neither more nor less than it 
really is ; and that it *^ should state in substance what is set 
out in detail in the specification. 

<^ If the patentee (he says, quoting the Court in Rex v. 
Wheeler) has not invented the matter or thing of which he 
represents himself to be the inventor, the consideration of the 
royal grant fails, and the grant consequently becomes void ; 
and this will not be the less true, if it should happen that the 
patentee has invented some other matter or thing, of which 
upon a due examination thereof, he might have been entitled 
to a grant of the exclusive use." 

And further, ^^ A patent cannot extend beyond the conside- 
ration ; and the consideration being entire, if it fail in any 
part, the patent is void in toto. 

" If, therefore, a person applying for a patent state that he 
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has diseorered hnproTements in two tMngs, and obtained a repre- 
Bdfltation patent for two, and it should torn out that there is i;o 
notelty in one, the patent fails ; and the reason is, that as the 
patentee claims the merit of having invented two things, the dis- 
covery of the two forms the Entire united consideration for the 
grant, and the advisers of the Crown may think the two the 
proper subject for a patent^ (the granting of which is matter of 
favour on the part of the Grown, although the thing be new in 
every particular,) when they might not have recommended the 
grant of a patent for dach per se. The Crown is bonsidered as 
deceived by the representation.'^ 

The operation of this extreme severity of the law as to the 
denomination of the invention and the accordance thereof with 
the specification, is very fatal to patentees, because it is often 
impossible for the utmost intellect and foresight, so to frame 
the d^]l5mination of an invention, at the tinie of appl3ring for 
a patent, as to ensure that it shall exabtly represent the in- 
vention, and that the specification shall exactly accord with 
it.*^ Nevertheless such is the law, and it is therefore very 
desirable that inventors and their advisers shoiild be thoroughly 
imbued "with the knowledge of it, for it is one of the points on 
which they are dpt to be the mbst lax, imagining that they may 
give what title they please to an invention, and that they will be 
judged by the specification. On the specification Mr. Hdlroyd 
is equally sound and clear, and has shewn great jtidgment Ih 
bis selection from the cases that he has brought to bear upon 
his explanations of the law ; indeed the whole of this fifth ' 
chapter is admirably drawn up ; it is however a melancholy 
catalogue of dangers for inventors, but for that very reason it 
should be carefully stodied. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the consideration 



* The origin of the law may be traced to an old Statute of 1 Henry IV., c. 
6, which was made for patent grants of lands, and not at dl for patents of 
invention. It is not wonderful that a law made for o^e Uiitlg, and apfilied to 
another, should oftentimes have a bad effect 
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of the property in pateiit8» viz.> the assignment of a patent ; 
the granting of licences, the extension of patents, the infringe* 
ment of patents, the nature of evidence required and admitted 
on trials, on injonctions in equity, and repeal and surrender of 
a patent. 

Much of this latter part is formal, and the remainder almost 
exclusively legal ; hence not heing ourselves lawyers, we hardly 
feel competentto pronounce decidedly upon its merits. We find in 
it however the same methodical arrangement of materials, and 
the same brevity and clearness of style which mark the former 
part of the work ; and from the judgment and care with which 
Mr. Holroyd has executed that part, we should he induced to 
put confidence in the soundness of the remainder. The ap- 
pendix contains various forms referred to in the body of the 
work, viz., the forms of ^olicitbg a patent, the patent itself, 
specification, licence, form of petition for extension, &c. &c. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. Holroyd's work are, method 
and condensation ; hence without being voluminous, it contains 
a great quantity of information, and will prove, we doubt not, 
a valuable publication to students and inventors. We cannot 
however suffer the work to pass with our unqualified approba- 
tion. A decided want will be perceived at the end of each 
section, of a general summary, or definition of the law ; a 
resolution of all the detached rules, drawn from particular 
decisions, into some fundamental rule or principle of judgment, 
which is at the root of them all, and is the essence and spirit 
of the law. 

We are not aware' that this has been done in any other 
treatise on the same subject, but that is a reason why Mr. 
Holroyd should have done it. It is true men of judgment can 
form conclusions for themselves, but Mr. Holroyd professes to 
write for the public, that is, inventors as well as lawyers, and 
the public does not consist generally of men capable of drawing 
accurate conclusions on such abstruse points as the laws of 
patents. 
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%iit of ^tent^t 

Granted by the French Ooverment between the let of January , 

and Z\8t of March, 1830. 

To Messrs Gensse, Dunning, and Co. Amiens, for the manu- 
facture of a new kind of cloth', called c&'ap d*Alep, 5 years. 

1— Libel, Charles, Thomas, Upholsterer, Paris, for making 
gilt nails, called eioftee. 6 years. 

— Bazy, Jean, Chemist, St. Omers, for making paper firoin the 
remains of the pulp of beet root. 5 years. 

— Hall, Edward, Engineer, Paris, for a new method of fixing 
hydraulic wheels, applicable to water falls, variable. in their 
level. 15 years. 

— Ourselle and Roberts, Plaster Manufacturers, Pantin, near 
Paris,' for a cast iron apparatus, applicable to ovens,- built of 

, common plaster. 10 years. 

— Sorel, Watchmaker, and Oagneau, Lamp Manufacturer, 
« Pans, for a constant level lamp, which is supplied with oil 

from below. 10 years. 
-^ Brot, Alexandre, Cyrille, paper maker, and Stationer, for 
a port folio with inkstand. 5 years. 

— Bellem^re, Francois, Paris, for a cock for decahtmg liquids; 
, 5 years. 

— r.Dauptain, Sou and Sister, paper stalners, Paris, for a me- 
thod for making hot pressed papers. 5 years. 

•^ — Saint Martin, Jean Baptiste, Paris, for a niachine for taking 
off the gloss firom cloth and stuffs. 5 years. 

— Eno. Salmon, and Yvart, Pavie and Jourdain, manufac- 
turers, Paris, for a stuff for furniture, the pattern of which 
is on both sides of two different colours. 10 years. 

— Lenoir, Bamab6 Antoine, Paris, for a method of making, 
. preserving, and transporting ice, and of applying it to several 

useful purposes. 10 years. 

— Houeix, Jean Baptiste, Apothecary, Paris, for manufacturing 
white chocolate. 5 years. 

— - Houssard, Michel, Marie, Eugene Francois, Paris, for a 
machine for stamping copper kitchen utensils. 10 years. 

— ' Carpentier, Antoine, Alfonse, straw hat manufacturer, Paris, 
for a new straw hat. 5 years. 

•— i 'Duvergier, Ann6 and Bord^ge,.Hilarion, engineers, and ma- 
chinists, Paris, for a process, and apparatus, for drying in a 
short time timber for building and other objects. 15 years. 

— Jaillet, Jeune, Claude, pattern drawer, Lyon, for a machine 
for making figured stu&; 15 years. 

— Brook, Jonas, manufacturer, Manchester, for a machine for 
spinning cotton, &c. 15 years. 
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To Cocheuxy engiDti^r and machiDist, Liege,, for an apparatus 
for preventing and even rendering impossible, the bursting of 
boilers of both high and low pressure. 15 years. 

— Callier, Emnoianuel, tinman and lamp manufacturer, Paris, 
for a lamp socket, with double air holes, or current of air. 
5 years. 

. — Sterlin, Louis, Charles, ironmonger, Paris, for a new kind of 
lock. 10 years. 

— Sainte, Chapelle, Jean Baptiste, Francois Pascal, Paris, for 
an hydraulic apparatus, called a tromhe d'Eau, 10 years. 

— Delarne, Jean Baptiste Edouard, Caen, for a syringe, a 
7'es8ortSy with springs. 10 years. 

— Richefew and Fleschelle, bakers, Paris, for a kneading ma- 
chine. ' 15 years. 

— Langlais Quigoolot, purse manufacturer, Paris, for a new 
* stitch in making purses, called the Point de tulle or point a 

jour, made by a machine. 5 years. 

— Best, Constance, Paris, for an hydraulic engine. 15 years. 
Sterling Jeuue, Francois, locksmith and mechanic, Bordeaux, 

for an improved locomotive power, applicable to navigation. 
•15 years. 

— llermanR Stinnes, miller, Strasbourg, for a peculiar method 
of cutting the grooves in millstones, from the quarries of 
Andernach. 15 years. 

— Serbat, Louis, chemist, Paris, for improvements in charcoal 
for sugar refiners. 15 years. 

— Francfort, The6phile, David, Paris for a method of 
flatting a mixture of brass and pewter, or bronze, and of em- 
ploying sheets of bronze for sheathing ships. 16 years. 

— Robert Alexis, coach builder, Paris, for a system of stage 
coaches, called articuleea, 15 years. 

— Coffin, Francois, mechanic, Boston, for a machine and the 
application of cutting instruments, called helicoidea, for re- 
moving from the skins of animals the hair or fur for hat mak- 

— ing. 10 years. 

— Messrs Payen, Lecerf, and Didier, chemists, Greuelle, near 
Paris, for a new method of making animal black. 10 years. 

— Mailer, Guillaume, Paris, for an instrument, called a co*- 
mosphere. 10 years. 

— Courtet, Auguste^ mechanic, Lyon, for a new method of 
glossing silks, stuffs, &c. called crepage velu, 10 years. 

— Gougcon, Jacques C6sar, bleacher, St. Didier, for a covered 
drying machine, for bleaching linen. 10 years. 

— Rotch, Benjamin, Paris, for an economical method of 
i making soap. 10 years. 

— Lup6, Pierre Auguste, Paris, for a method of restoring to 
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• aaimal black, whieh has been used io refining' sugar its ori- 
ginal qnayties. 10 years. 

— Nepveii, Augusta Nicolas^ bookseller, Paris, for a pano- 
rama, called the panorama de salon, 5 years. 

— Mijevre Verger, Jean Baptiste, physician, Marseille, for a 
process to be used instead of nut galls in dying. 5 years. 

— Thomas, Augnstin, Joseph Fortunee, horse hair stuff manu- 
facturer, Paris, for a method of taking raised Fel^t drawings 
on horse hair stuffs, and straw. 5 years. 

— Pingret,. Joseph Amont, engraver, Paris, for a die, composed 
of .several pieces of steel. 5 years. 

— Langrenez, Augustine Louis, piano- forte maker, Paris, for 
improvement in pianos. 5 years. 

— Chevalier Curt, Esprit, artificer in fireworks, PaiTs, for a 
portable cast iron furnace. 5 years. 

— Messrs. Edward and Affre, Bordeaux, for a soap called 
Savon de Cachemire. 5 years. 

— Paqne, Jaques Francois, Etienne, apothecary, Orleans, for a 
•method of keeping dry the teats of cows destined to reariirg 
infants artificially. 5 years. 

— Tremblot, Joseph Thomas, Paris, for a machine for making 
brass capsules in one piece, and several at once, for priming 
detonating guns, &c. 5 years. 

— Conty, Alexandre, miller. La Haye Descartes, for a new 
hopper for flour mills. 5 years. 

— Bowin, Jean, mechanic, St. Etienne, for a mechanical 
' batten for making ribbons. 5 years. 

Anjard, Etienne, Paris, for a complete artificial head-dress, 

which may be kept on by means of springs and pins. 5 years. 

'— Roth, Louis, Paris, for a process and -apparatus for pre- 
paring syrups without loss. 15 years. 

— Josselin, Jean, Julien, laceman, for improvements in corsets, 
by means of which they may be laced or unlaced at pleasure, 
without aid. 6 years. 

— Pionnier, coke manufacturer, Paris, for a process for prepar- 
ing the stone for making plaster of Paris, by means t>f 
hydrogen gas, and other improvements. 15 years. 

— Lahore, Jean, Baptiste, Paris, for a mechanical kneading 
machine, called Lahorides. 10 years. 

— Guy, Brothers, Pierre Gabriel and Jean Pierre Ansalme, 
Paris, for a machine for making bread. 15 years. 

— Monet, Ren6, Paris, for an apparatus and process for 
' making coke, preparing plaster of Paris, and «iaking animal 
' black and glass. 15 years. 

— Lasgoseix, Etienne, engineer, Paris, for divers mechaoical 
kneading troughs. 10 years. 
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To Paplilady Pfiris^' fdr'a metfabd of pablie adrertiseroeriUy-by 

means of frames, &c. &c. 10 years. 
— - Newhaiis Maisoii Neuve, Paris, for a mecbanicbrapparatiM 

for the use of bakers; called the Petrisgeur Jiutomate. 15 

years. 

— Ferry, Jean Nicholas j mechanic, Paris, for improyementtt in 
the Quinienz portable scales. 5 years. 

— Ferraud, Pierre, Paris, for a mechanical kneading machine. 
5 years. 

-^ Messrs. Barth, Hardy, and Faveers, PaHs, for a combina- 
tion of springs, adapted to carriages, elastid beds, &d.' 10 
years. 

—r Benard, Nicholas Etienne, Paris, for an apparatus for eva- 
poratiug liquids by steam. 5 years. 

— Messrs. Blanc and Conville, Paris, for a method of raising 
or lowering water by means of steam engines, &c. 15 years. 

— Blanchard Just. Louis, colour manufacturer, Paris, for a 
yellow, red, and brown colour, to replace those of Italy. > 10 
years. 

— r Boutigny, Antoine, apothecary, for a syringe, called 
plongeante. 6 years. 

— Collier, John, engineer, Paris, for a machine for nappidg 
cloth. 5 year?. 

— Messrs. Drevon, Boudoa, and Desboides, Paris, for a method 
of carbonizing turf. ' 5 years. 

— Dumoutier, Bofi. Pierre, lime manufacturer, Pantin, for a 
method of curing plaster of Paris with pit-coal. 5 years. 

— Fortin, Pierre, distiller, Paris, for a digester and furnace, 
called Hydraulique\, for cooking meat and vegetables. 10 
years. 

— Godiu, Jean. Francois, manufacturer, Sceaux, for a travel- 
ling carriage, called a messagerie economique. 15 years. 

— Gudrin, Jeune, Pierre, merchant, Nismes, for a distilling 
apparatus. 10 years. 

— HacDtzens, merchant, Paris, for a machine called por/^- 
encre auailiarej ou port cauleur^ for applying ink mecliani- 
cally to printing presses, and colotir upon stuffs or paper, 
&c. 5 years. 

— Joline Dubois, and Co. and Rony, Nantes, £or reducing 
ivory black to its ori^nal state,' after having bees used in 
refining, and for carbonizing turf. 10 years^. 

— Martin, Emily, Smith, Fourchambault, for a smelting pro- 
cess. 10 years.: 

— ^ Netster, Erneste Auguste^ and Fromm, Frederic, Stras- 
bourg, for a tissue made from the stumps of feathers, for 
makifig hats^ necklaces, bractfletef^* baskets', &c.' 5 years. 

— Neuville, Andre, Mechanic^ Bordeauxy for a machine filt 
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• futting hi'moMbn a. carriage, boat/ mill,^&c. by tbe forca of 
men or horses. 10 years. 

— Renaud de Vilbach, Alfoose, Ernest, Bernard, Maximilian, 
Montpellier, for an iron rail-way. 15 years. 

— Messrs. Seguin and Co. engineers, Lyon, for a new invention 
for boilers of steam engines, by means of isolated pipes, 
through which the steam is made to circulate. 15 years. 

— Sirot, Son, nail maker, Valenciennes, for making zinc nails 
by machinery. 15 years. 

N-— Talbot, Pierre D^sir6, cloth manufacturer, Louviers, for a 
machine called table hydromanostatique and manostatique, 
for a new method of dressing cloth. 5 years. 

— Tellier, Ner6e, goldsmith, Paris, for an improved axle-tree, 
called essieu Tellier. 10 years. 

— Tezier, Jaques Francois, Sorgues, for a spinning machine, 
and other improvements. 10 years. 

— Triaux. Antoine, lamp manufacturer, Orleans, for a new 
syuombra lamp, in which the oil is kept constantly on a level 
with the wick, by means of a piston, &c. 5 years. 

•^- Accard, Stanislas, Paris, for a machine for making wire 
nails and tacks. 15 years, 

— Chaussenot, Jaques Bernard, Chaillot, for an apparatus 
against smoking chimneys. 10 years. 

— ^^ Chaussenot, Bernard, engineer and alliette, Paris, for im-- 
provements in lighting by oil. 10 years. 

— Chretien, Claude, and Sourd, Louis Charles, silk manufac- 
turers, Lyon, for a machine for making ribbons, and larger 
plain stuffs. 5 years. 

— Guibal and Ratier, Paris, merchants, for a method of re- 
ducing carst-chouc, or india-rubber, into threads, and 
making waterproof stuffs thereof. 15 years. 

— Laroche, Philippe, Paris, for an economical cooking appa- 
ratus, called cuisine des Dames. 5 years. 

— Morgan, William, London, for improvements in steam 
engines. 15 years. 

— Mulct Louis George, mechanic, Epinay, for improvements 
in the method of adjusting iron pipes. 10 years. 

— Pwquewr, On^siphore, Paris, for improvements in steam 
engines. 15 years. 

— Zeler, Potter, Pr^s St. Gervais, for improvements in pre- 
paring plaster of Paris, by means of an oven, called Zele^ 
rien, 1 5 years. 

— Wall, Jaques, Tinman, and Laveleyc, Charles, engineer, 
Paris, for a new- level lamp, called lampe Chimique, 10 
years. 

— Demarne, Andr6 Germain Victor, for improvements in 
f tocks and shirt collars, 5 years. 
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To Duci-et and Bouvet, Be3an9on, for a clock regulator. 5 
years. 

— Chauvin Chabot, Aiitoine, Eramanuel, Caesar, of Mans, for 
an instrument for instantaneously loading fire-arms, called 
chargeoir acc616rc. 10 years. 

— Adam, Gaspar, Zacharie, Montpellier, for a distilling ap- 
paratus. 15 years. 

— Oilleau.x Desormeaux, Paris, for a moveable vice, called in 
the trade a genou, 5 years. 

— Pimont, Pierre Prosper, printed calico manufacturer, Dar- 
netal, for a method of preparing dyed or undyed wool for 

•spinning, without the aid of oil, 5 years. 



To Robert Hicks, of Conduit Street, in the parish of 
Saint George Hanover Square, in the county of Middle- 
sex, surgeon, for his having invented or found out an eco" 
noniical apparatus or machine, to be applied in the pro- 
cess of baking, for the purpose of saving materials. — 
Sealed 26th June, 6 months, for Inrolment. 

To Edward Turner, of Gower Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, M. D. and William Shand, of the Burn, in Kin- 
cairdineshire, in that part of the United Kingdom, called 
Scotland, Esq. for their having invented a new method of 
purifying and whitening sugars, or other saccharine matter. 
26th June, 6 months. 

To Moses Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, gentleman, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a certain fo- 
reigner residing abroad, for an invention of certain im- 
provements, in the apparatus used for certain processes of 
extracting molasses or syrup from sugar. — 26th June, 6 
months. 

To Samuel Parker, of Argyle Street, Oxford Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, bronzist, in consequence, of a 
communication made to him by a certain foreigner resid-. 
ing abroad, and improvements made by himself, for ah in- 
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Tentipn of certain, improvemeutp in producing mecbanicaf 
power from chemical ag-ents. — 29th June, 6 months.- 

To Samuel Parker, of Argyle Street, Oxford Street^ 
in the county of Middlesex, bronzist, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by. a foreigner residing 
abroad, and improvements made by himself, for ah inven- 
tion of an improved lamp — 1st July, 6 months. 

To Richard Roberts, of Maiichester, in the county of 
Lancaster, civil engineer, for his having invented or found 
out a certain improvement or certain improvements in the 
machinism employed to render self acting the machines 
known by the names of Mule, Billy, Jenny, Jack frame, or 
Stretching franae, and all other machines of that class, 
whether the said machines be used to rove slub, or spin 
cotton, or other fibrous substances. — 1st July, 6 months. 

To John Henry Clive, of Chell House, in the county of 
St^ord, Esq. for his having invented certain improvements . 
in the construction of and machinery for locomotive 
ploughs, harrows, and other machines and carriages, — 1st 
July, 6 months. 

To John. Harvey Sadler, of Praed Street, Paddington, 
in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for his having in- 
vented certain improvements in loonis. — ist July, 6 months.' 

To Matthew Uzielli, of Clifton Street, Finsbury Square^ 
jn thCi county of Middlesex, gentleman, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner re-* 
siding abroad, for an invention of . improvements in the • 
preparation of certain metallic substances, and the appU* 
catioa thereof to the, sheathing of ships. and other purpoaesk ' 
— 6th July, 6 months. 

To. John Surman^ of Hotmslow Barracks, in the o'ounty 
of- Middlesex;^ lieutenant and riding master, in the Tenthr;; 
Hussars,. for his having invented certain improvements on • -^ 
bitiyfov borse&and:othecjabnimals««T*6th July^ 2 months. 
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TcWilliam Wedd'Tuxford, of Boston, in the county 
bf Lincoln, miller, for his having invented a machine or 
apparatus for cleansing or purifying wheat, grain, or other 
substances. — 6th July, 6 months. 

To Edward Cowper, of Streatham Place, in the couiity 
of Surrey, and Ebericzer Cowper, of Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, East, Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, en- 
gineers, for their having invented certain improvements on 
printing machines. — 19th July, 6 months. 

To John Rawe,jun. of Albany Street, Regent Park, in 
the county of Middlesex, (being one of the people called 
Quakers,) and John Boase of the same place, gen'tleman, 
for their having invented certain improvements, in steam- 
carriages and in boilers, and a method of producing in- 
crease draft. — 19th July, 6 months. 

To Thomas BuJkeley, of Albany Street, Regent Park, 
in the county of Middlesex, M. D. for his having invented 
certain improvements in propelling vessels, which im- 
provements are also applicable to other purposes. — 19th 
July, 6 months. 

To William Taylor, of Wednesbury, in the county of 
Stafford, engineer, for his having invented certain improve- 
ments on boilers and apparatus connected therewith, ap- 
plicable to steam engines and other purposes. — 19th July^ 
6 months. 

To Edward Riley, of Skinner Street,. Bishopsgate Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, brewer, for his having in- 
vented certain improvements in the: process and ^apparatus 
for fermenting malt, and other liquors. — 19th July, 6 
months. 

To Greorge Oldland, of Hiilsley, in the parish of 
Hawkesbury, in the county of Gloucester, clothworker, 
for his having invented or found out certain improvements 
in the machinery or apparatus for shearing and dressing 
woollen cloths and other fabrics. — ^22nd July, 6 knonths. 
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lUceitt patents* 

To Lextkl Wellman Wxii^rT, of C^p;p^ KetmrngUm- 
lane, in the eonnty of Surry, Engineer, for Jus hearing 
invented certain improvements in the combination and 
arrangement of machinery for making metal screws j'^ 
[Sealed ITth March, 1827.] 

19 the fomrteeDth toI. of our fonner Series, page 205, we 
noticed the iDgemoiis madiiiieiy which forma the rabject 
of this Patent, and inteiided to hare giren the detaila 
more at h»ge in a fabseqneot report (frith a Plate ez^ 
hibiting the madiioefy.) We find, howeyer, diat the 
•ereral figures of the drawings accompaDying the speci- 
ficatioD are io maDy parts so extremely miDote, as to ren- 
der sodi redoctioiBS <tf dicm as woald eome withio the 
eompass of om- Tolames perfectly wiiiiteUigible, we cam 
tfaefefere only give soch a gencffal description of the 
iriboie as will pent ont the len dhg featnies of the 
imrention. ' 

Vol. Vw— SaeoK* Smss. • • 
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The design of this machinery is to form screws of all 
' sizes and kinds, but particularly those with open threads, 
usually known by the name of wood screws. The ma- 
chines for making these screws are of two characters. 
The first is for drawing in* certain lengths of iron or 
other metallic wire^ which, by a peculiar construe* 
tion of shears, is cut off into suitable lengths, for the 
shafts of the intended screws; and each shaft being 
tightly held between dies, is compressed at the epd by a 
powerful punch applied against it, which forces a portion 
of the metal into the die, and forms the perfect head of 
the intended screw. The second construction of machine 
is designed to receive* the shafts at the time when the 
nicks or slits in the heads are to be cut in each of them ; 
and in the same machine the thread or worm is produced 
round the shaft, by a turning process. 

Referring to the report above mentioned, in Vol. XIV. 
embracing a more minute detail of the construction, we 
give this general outline of the invention, as a prelude to 
the following Patent, which is a further improvement upon 
the above machinery for making screws. — [^Inrolled in the 
. Inroltnent Office, Sept, 1827.] 



To Lemuel Wellman' Wright, of MansfieldUstreet, 

. Borough Road, in the county of Surry, Engineer, 

for his having invented certain improvements in ma- 

ehinery for making screws, — [Sealed 18th September, 

1828.J 

The invention specified under this Patent is, as we have 
above stated, for improvements upon the preceding, and 
consists of two separate machines, as in the first instance, 
varied from the former, not in principle, but in such of the 
minor details as experiment proved to be necessary, and 
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which ought to have been added to the former Patent as 
improvements essential to its perfection^ without putting 
the Patentee to the enormous expense of new patents for 
the three kingdoms. This grievance we hope will be cor- 
rected under the proposed revision of our Patent Laws. 

The first part of these improvements is described as a 
machine of nearly similar form and construction to the 
former for cutting off the required lengths of wire> and 
heading the shafts of the intended screws^ but dif- 
fering in its detail; the principal features of novelty 
being, 1st, the application of toggle joints acted upon by 
cams fixed upon rotatory shafts above and below, for the 
purpose of forcing forward the punch which compresses 
the end of the shaft into the die for forming the head ; 
and bringing the punch back again ; and at the same time 
feeding in the wire. 2d^ the mode of moving the cutter 
for cutting off the required length of wire for each shaft; 
and, dd, the novel arrangement of the general detail of 
the parts of the machine. 

Fig. 1^ Plate XII, is a side view of the machine, which 
will sufficiently exhibit the operations of the several parts ; 
a,- a, a, is the frame work or standards, upon which the 
working parts of the machine are mounted ; b, is the first 
or driving shaft, on which a rigger is placed, connected 
by a band to any first mover, and communicates with the 
main shaft c, by a wheel and pinion. Upon this main 
shaft c, the main <;am d, is fixed ; e, is another shaft, 
driven by spur gear from the main shaft c, upon which 
the secondary cam /, is mounted, for raising ^e toggle 
joints g-, g-, after they have been depressed by the 
rotation of the main cam d^ and have forced forward the 
punch bar A, and punch t, into the cup or die j, where the 
end of the wire shaft is compressed to form the head. 

The wire is brought into the machine from the opposite 
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end by the feeding chaps or fingers k, wbieb^ are conu 
nected to the punch bar h, by straps I; and iis tbey slide 
backwards and forwards^ the same movement is comrau^ 
nicated to the feeding chaps which slide on their snp^ 
ports^ and are so conitracted as to close upon the wire in 
coming towards the machine^ and in returning to open. 
The piede of wire shewn in the chaps is placed on a 
feeding board or table^ and held by a pair of spring 
fingers. 

Suppoising the wire to be brought into the dies which 
have been previously opened^ the cam m, on the main 
shaft as it reyolves^ forcing the longer end of the lever n, 
depresses its shorter 'end of the lever^ and also the 
piece p, in which the upper half of the dies y^ are mounted, 
and thusv closes them, and the wire is by that means held 
^rmly in the dies. 

The rotation of the shaft /, being simultaneous with 
the main shaft, the double or grooved CBn^q, q, will raise 
the longer end of the lev^r r, which has its fulcrum at s, 
and depress the shorter end, and with it the cutter plate 
and cutter f , shewn by dots ; and as this cutter passes 
the end of the die, it will separate that portion of the 
wire which is to form the shaft held in the die from the 
length of wire drawn in. The shaft is now ready to be 
compressed at the end of the punch, foi* the purpose of 
producing the head of the screw. 

The cutter plate is formed of steel, and has a small 
hole through it, into which the end of the wire is forced; 
the other part of the plate being perfectly flat and 
Smooth, forms a bearingfor the end of the wire in the' die. 

The main cam rf, having forced do^n the toggle 
joints, as shewn iil the figure, the bar v<rill be advanced, 
and with it the punch, which acting against the end of 
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the screw shafts will press ''di& "wire 'imdo ithe eup of the die; 
Mid form the head. 

'- Therotation^of all:<Jhe i!d!Kafts<^liiitd cams being -eoBtiimed^ 
the cam d, will pass away from the friction roller in 
the toggle joints^ and allo^ th^ secondary cam e> now 
to act upon the friction roller, and force up the toggle 
joints into the poskion* shewn by dots^ which movement 
Will draw back the pimch bar, and with it the feeding 
pincers, which' now takes hold of anoth^ length 6f w&e^ 
and brings it* into the liiaohine, •di8{>laoing the pretiously 
beaded shaft. 

During the time 'that' the feedmg'chaps or fii^gers ate 
closing upon the vme, the rotation of the- double cam^, 
Will have depressed the loilgeif 'Olid t>f the. lever, and 
forced up the eutt^r ^lale 'into it6 fcMntner polation, thdt in 
with the hole opposite the end of the die^ and the cam 
fffe, on the main sh^ftyilloWittg'the'^nd-of the lever n, to 
drop upon its smaller dianietet'^ it raises the piece p, in 
which the upper* Kal^ Of the -dies' are mounted. It is 
this Movement that'^eleases'^^e^ liihaft from the dies by 
Opening them, dnfd iilleWs* the next letogth of wire to be 
introduced by' the fe^din^ pincers, which bring another 
length of wire int^ythe'die^i As the punch recedes, apai^ 
of spring cHp» or fing'erfl are moved laterally across the 
machine fixed oh the sliding bar te, which is put in mo- 
tion by a lever and double cam on the end of th^ 
main shaft. 'The screw shaft is taken' by these fingers 
to a stationary bearing in the middle of the maGhine> 
where it is held by a ehap and lever) acted upon by a 
small cam on the secoMary" shaft f, until the next 
movement of the fingersr fetch 'another ^crew shaft, when 
the fingers leave this screw shaft, and it i^ then taken hold 
of by another pair, and carried to a second heading die, 
where the heading of the screw i^'&iished. 

At the second Heading die there is a 'similar arrange- 
ment of nearly all the parts, as in the first \ l\\fc ^^\Cife 
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movements being required at the second operation upon 
the head^ excepting the cutting off of the wire ; and the 
ppening and shutting of the die, which die is made in one 
piece. 

The straps used in the first operation for bringing in 
the wire, are connected to a sliding rod in the same 
' situation as the feeding apparatus, which forces out' the 
screw shaft, after being operated upon by the second 
punch, when it is taken hold of by a third pair of spring 
fingers, and carried to another bearing, where it is held 
by another lever and chap, acted upon by a cam on the 
secondary shaft. The screw shaft is held in this situation 
for the purpose of bringing a turning apparatus to act 
upon the head, to remove any roughness or burr on the 
edge of the head, and to render the head truly concentric 
with the shaft. 

This turning apparatus consists of a cutter mounted oq 
a revolving shaft, placed within a tube, to which it is con« 
nected by a slot and key, so that they may revolve 
together ; but the shaft has a sliding movement within 
the tube, the tube being kept by its bearings in its proper 
situation. Upon this tube is mounted a small rigger, 
which receives its motion by a band passing over guide- 
puUies to a large rigger or pulley on the first shaft. 
The end of the revolving shaft projects out of the tube, 
and is kepi by a helical spring, coiled round it against 
the end of a sliding bar, acted upon by the cam on the 
secondary shaft ; and on a screw shaft being placed upon 
the bearing, and held by the chaps and lever, the cams 
push forward the sliding bar, and with it the shaft, carry- 
, ing the cutter up to the head of the screw shaft, and 
as it revolves, cuts away all roughness round the edge of 
the head. 

After this is completed, the cam allows the sliding 
bar, and also the shaft and cutter to be drawn away from 
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the head, by the helical spring, when the cam on the 
secopdary shafts leasing to act on the lever which holds 
the screw during the last operation^ the now finished screw 
shaft is released and allowed to fall down below, it hav- 
ing been displaced by the third pair of fingers on their 
bringing another shaft to have a similar operation per- 
formed on it. 

The second machine by which the ^notches in the heads 
of the screws are cut, and the thread or worming formed 
on the shaft, is also similar in its prinpiples of action to 
the former machine, but differing considerably in the de- 
tail. The leading novelties are, 1st, that the cutter 
which forms the notch in the head, has a rising motion at 
the same time that it revolves, passing gradually up, and 
cutting its way to the proper depth through the bead as it 
rises, instead of coming into contact with the head in a 
line with its centre as in the former machine. 2nd, in dis- 
pensing with the fingers, used in the former machine for 
carrying the screw shafts from one part of the machine to 
another, where the different operations of slitting the 

• 

head and cutting the thread, when performed by the 
substitution of a tube, through which the screw shafts are 
pushed after having been notched in the head, and pro- 
jected into a pair of revolving chaps, which hold the shaft 
while the thread or worming is made upon it. 3rd, the 
screw shaft, which has a reciprocating rotatory, as well as 
an advancing and retiring motion conmiunicated to it 
during the operation 

The reciprocating rotatory motion given to the shaft, is 
by a rack and pinion actuated by a crank and lever, and 
the advancing and retiring motion is effected by a leading 
screw, upon which depends the rake or obliquity of the 
, thread of the screw made by this machine. 4th, the screw- 
ing dies are mounted on levers, on a vertical, stationary. 
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plate» and «^re juade to close, upon the shaft by the powerr 
oi h0lie«], springi^ 

Fi§^. 2» is a sectioa, tsjketk ttirougb the centt>e of the T^^t 
cfaine last alludsd to, which will sufficiently show the atv 
rangements of the p^ts and .their operations.; u, a, a> is 
the frame and stand, and upon which all the. working'. p9rt9 
are mounted; b, is the main shafts having the •ecmn^ 
upon it which pujtthejpaiti3 il3^ operation; c, i&tbe driving tend 
erank shaft of the machine, tQ wbachtbeily wheel, rigger 
and band are atta<^dj and diis is connected to the Jtnain 
shaft by a wheel and^pinion sbewn on Ibe further side of 
the machine. 

The screw shafts, previously perfected by, the^ 4r9( 4^ 
sortbed machine, are now brought tp thi9,;and by the hoy 
attending it are severally plaeed in a novel kind of feed- 
ing wheel d, which ;has round its periphery a numiber of 
teeth like a ratchet wiieel, and in each of these teeth, 
there is a notch or groove, into which the ends of the screw 
shafts are to be put, as at 1 , 2, <3, 4, ^, where they are held 
by slight springs pressing upon them, as shewn in the 
figure. This feeding wheel .is mounted upon a horizcHi- 
tal shaft, tiu'ning upon bearings, and has ako upon it n 
ratchet wheel e^ having twice as many teeth in it$ per;i« 
phery as there are notches in the feeding wheel. The 
movement of this ratchet wheel is effected in the follow- 
ing manner:— 

Upon the main shaft 5, is fixed the cam f, which acta 
upon the friction roller, on the end of the weighted lever g ; 
at the odier end of this lever there is a spring tooth, 
which takes into the teeth of the ratchet wheel, and as the 
cam y, revolves, it raises the lever and depresses the 
spring tootji, and^ carries widi it one tooth of the raitehet 
wheel ; this movement takes place twice during one revo- 
lution of the main shaft and a succession of such mover 
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vients, will turn the feeding wheel at intervals, and bring 
the several screw shafts into the situation of 4, viz. into 
the mouth of a pair of holding pincers or chaps g, previously 
opened to receive them^ and also opposite the mouth of 
the stationary tube before mentioned. 

When the movement of the feeding wheel has brought 
the screw shaft into this situation, a cam h, on the main 
axle acts on the friction roller at the longer end of the 
lever t; and by depressing this end of the lever, raises the 
shorter end, and with it a pair of toggle joints connected 
thereto, at their central union joint; the ends of which 
toggle pieces are attached by joints to the extremities of 
the legs of the holding pincers, and on the lever rising 
and bringing t^ie toggle pieces straight, the legs of the 
pincers become expanded, and the chaps made to take 
fast hold of the screw shaft, where they confine it, during 
the operation of forming the slit in the head. 

The shaft being held in this position, the cutter j, is 
made to rbe by the cam k, on the main shaft acting upon 
the longer end of the bent lever I ; Ihe cutter j, is 
mounted on a small axle, turning in, bearing in the 
forked or short end of the lever I, and rotatory motion is 
conununicated to it by a band m, passing over a pulley on 
the same axle, and a large rigger or pulley n, on the crank 
shaft e. 

It will be seen that as the cutter rises, it will pass 
through a part of the head, cutting its way and forming 
the slit; and as soon as this is performed, the cam k, 
ceases to act on the lever I, and allows the cutter to be 
pulled down into its former position by the helical 
spring o. 

The operation of slitting the head being completed, the 
holding chaps are allowed to open a little by the smaller 
diameter of the cam A, coming in contact with the friction 

VtO. V. SkcOKD SlKIES T T 
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roller on the end of the lever t^ the other end of the 
^ lever with the toggle joints being pulled down by the 
spring p. At this time a cam q, upon the main shaft pushes 
forward a sliding bar r, with the punch s, against the 
head of the screw shafts and forces it out through the 
chaps into the mouth of the tube t, t, in the position of 
the shaft 6^ the holding chaps opening more widely as the 
head of the screw shaft advances towards them. On the 
screw reaching the position of 5^ in the tube^ it is h^ld 
there by a pair of spring fingers. 

These movements of the machine continuing as de- 
scribed, the shaft will be pushed forward at intervals, as 
additional shafts are introduced into the tube, iintil it 
reaches the position of the shaft 16. 

Circumscribing the stationary tube t, t, is the revolving 
tube v^ turning in bearings in the standards. On one end 
of this tube the sliding chaps w, to, are mounted, which 
hold the screw shaft while the worm or thread is cut 
upon its periphery. On the next movement of the ina- 
chine, the screw sftiaft will be pushed out of the position 16, 
in the stationary tube to the position 17^ in the mouth of 
the chaps w, which are then made to take fast hold of 
die scr^w shaft. This is effected by the depression df the 
Shorter ends of the levers x, oo, which are acted upon 
by the toggle joints y, y, brought into the positibn 
^^hewn in the figure by the movement of the clutch'box 
z, z, to which these toggle pieces are jointed. 

The movement of this clutch box z, is ^ected 'by 
'inother part of the maichine n6t shewn in the ' figul^, ■ btit 
•'♦^iil be understood by the folio wiiig descriptiont^-^On^ilie 
ends of a forked lever 18, 18, are friction rollers, ^oA- 
4iig in the groove of the clutch box ; this leter lies 
'lioviirontally aeirofts the maehiiie, "cuad the «tii(^r ^d 
'«^('lfie >ev6r wotks on a pin Utt'its fulertim at the side- t>f 
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one of the standards of the machme. To this lever is 
connected one end of a long sliding bar^ extending the 
whole length of the machine^ and bent in a semi-circular 
form under the main shaft, so as to allow of two 
snusll cams^ which act upon two friction rollers on the 
side of the bar, to revolve freely without touching it. 
One of these friction rollers are placed in front of the 
Qiain shaft, and the other at the back, and as the cams 
revolve, they alternately push forward the sliding bar, 
and with it the lever y, y, and clutch box *z, z, into the 
position shewn in the figure,, and close the chaps upon 
the screw shaft. The other friction roller is for drawing 
back the bar, lever, and clutch box, and opening the 
chaps w, w. 

The screw shaft 1 7> being now firmly held in the chapsj 
we will proceed to describe the operation of cutting the 
worm ,or thread rouud the screw shaft. The dies or 
stocks 19, which cut or form the thread upon the shaft, 
are mounted in legs or levers 20, 20, which move on pins 
in the vertical plate or standard, and are made to close 
upon the screw shaft by the power of a helical spring 
21^ or springs connected to both of the legs, which draw 
them together, closing the screwing dies upon the shaft as 
they form the thread. 

In order to form the thread or worm properly, il is 
necessary to give the shaft a reciprocating rotatory 
motion ; this is done by the crank 22, on the shaft c, 
which is connected by the rod 23, to the lever 24, having 
its fulcrum in the rocking crutch 25, the longer end of 
which lever is connected by a joint to the vertical rack 
26, and this rack takes into a pinion 27, on the revolving 
lube v. This pinion is connected to the tube by a key 
jand slot, so as to allow the tube tp have a backward and 
forward motion, while the pinion remains confined in its 
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proper place in gear with the rack, by a stationary bridle 
piecey embracing a groove in the pinion 27. 

It will be seen that as the crank revolves, the rack will 
alternately be raised, and depressed, by the lever ; and in 
order that the rack may be kept in gear with the pinion^ 
there is a friction roller 28, on the joint of the lever and 
rack, which works in a parallel motion or guides 29, 29,- 
the rocking crutch carrying the fulcrum of the lever, 
and accommodating itself to the motion of the crank and 
lever. 

On the end of the rotatory tube the leading screw 30, 
is fixed, taking into a stationary female screw 31, fixed 
on one of the cross bearers of the machine. Upon this 
screw depends the backward and forward motion of the 
tube, and the rake or obliquity of the thread to be cut 
upon the screw shaft. 

The operation of cutting the thread having been per- 
formed, a cam 32, on the main shaft, depressing the 
longer end of the lever 33, and causes the other end to 
be raised, and by means of a pair of toggle joints con- 
nected to this end by a centre sliding piece, to force 
apart the legs or levers, in which the screwing dies are 
mounted, and release the now forward screw^ from this 
pressure ; at which moment the clutch box is, is moved 
back in the way before stated, and the screw released 
from the revolving sliding chaps w, w. 

At this time a pair of carrying fingers 34, fixed on the 
end of a sliding bar, are brought forward by the move- 
ment of a long bar extending from the main shaft; th^i^ 
fingers are brought in by a helical spring, and made to 
lay hold of the now finished screw ; the continued move- 
ment of the main shaft causes a cam to act on this 
long bar, and move it the reverse way, and carry back 
the fingers, and in them the, screw, which as it recedes 
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from the machine, meets with a projecting stud 35, by 
which the screw is forced out of the fingers, and falls 
away below into a basket, placed to receive them. 

The cutting or screwing dies or stocks are to be well 
supplied with anti-attrition liquid from a vessel above, for 
the purpose of keeping the dies cool when cutting the 
thread on the shaft, and which greatly assists the per- 
formance of this part of the operation. 

The Patentee considers that instead of the last de- 
scribed machine, it may be desirable, under some circum- 
stances, to employ machines which perform the operation 
of cutting the thread or worming on the screw shaft only, 
and in that case proposes slitting the heads in a separate 
machiive, by which he dispenses with in this machine the 
whole of the parts belonging to the slitting operation, ex- 
cepting a pair of holding chaps at the end of the sta- 
tionary tube, which are necessary to receive the shafts 
from the feeding wheel, and also serve as guides for the 
screw shaft, when forced into the tube by the punch. 

The pair of holding chaps in this machine are two le- 
vers suspended on a vertical plate, from pins as their ful- 
crums, and have the holding chaps between them, which 
are brought together by a helical spring connected at 
its ends to the extremities of the levers. As the punch 
advances to push the screw shaft into the tube or wedge- 
formed piece on the under side of the punch bar^ it forces 
apart the legs or levers, and opens the chaps, allowing 
the punch to push the shaft through them into the tube. 
In all other respects, this machine is the same as that last 
mentioned, but of course more simple in its construction. 
The Patentee describes very minutely the detail of the 
fitting up of the several parts of the machine, and parti- 
cularly the mode of mounting the screwing dies on their 
vertical plate ; these dies may be mounted in their legs or 
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Uvi^ra ; but he states in his specifioatien that they we 
b^tti^r fitted into sliding pieces^ working in guides op the 
plate^ and connected by pins to the legs of die levers^, ai| 
h eing more steady than when fixed to the legs themselves^ 
and that instead of the toggle joints on the end of the 
lever^ the serewmg dies may be opened by a wedge* 
formed piece on its end, forcing apart the. legs su^d dnMvr- 
ing open the dies. 

\Inrotledin the Roll's Chapel Office, March, 1829.] 



To John George, of Chancery Lane, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq. Barrister at Law, for his having 
found out or discovered an invention for preserving 
decked ships or vessels, so as to render them less 
liable to dry rot ; and for preserving goods on board 
such ships and vessels from damage by A6a^-^[SeaIed 
18th December, 1827.]^ 

, It is considered by tbe Patentee, that the general cause of 
what is called dry rot in timber arises from the timbers 
being exposed to very different degrees of temperature act- 
ing upon different parts of their surfaces at the same time; 
his object, therefore, is to effect a more perfect ventilation 
on ship board than the present construction of vessels will 
admit of. 

It is assumed that the confined heat within the vessel 
makes its escape into the colder medium, partly by pass- 
ing through the solid timbers and other wood work, and 
in so doing produces the approximate, if not the immedi- 
ate cause of decay ; to prevent this the Patentee proposes 
to place a perpendicular, hollow shaft from the lovtrer part 
of the hull up to the deck, through which cold air is to 
be passed, and olilhiteral tubes are to be branched off 
rom this main tube, extending to different parts of the 
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Tessel. with orifices in tbem^ furnished withtalvetiorflhe 
discharge of the air ; and sliders are io be made within 
the tubes in several places, for contracting the passages 
and regulating the quantity of air passed. Apertures aie 
to be formed in different parts of the ressel^ to receive 
the cold air, and tubes iffith valves made to extend there-- 
from^ for the purpose <of carrying off the hot air. 

At the top of the shaft a moveable head is to be atta6bed« 
with shutters capable of opening to admit the ai^ and 
dist is to be done on the vnnd ward- side of the vessA ; but 
the quantity of wind admitted may be reguhted^by open^ 
ing more or less of the shutters both on the windward and 
-leeward sides. 

The hot air is to be expelled from the different parts ><tf 
the vessel by the superior pressure of the cold air passed 
down the perpendicular shaft ; and the exit apertures are 
to be closed by very light valves^ proposed to be made of 
writing paper. 

These valves are to be ccnstructed by cutting out seve- 
ral circular pieces of paper one smaller than the other, 

and attaching them together, for the purpose of g^w^ 
stiffness, by a pin passed through the centre. 

The mode of ventilation above prc^posed fortbe preseiv- 
.vation of timbers from dry rot is also i^pplied to qooliqg 

the bold of the vessel, in order to. prevent the merebaodi^s 
•and other goods on board beiqg injured l^ the confined 

and heated air. It is also proposed to plaee leather liois^, 

with the lower open end in the ..part ^or reaess <af the 

liAA, from whence any confined air or gas. is to be dmwn ; 

and the reverse end of the hose is .to be. attached to la 

.piump, or some other exbaustiJig lapf^aratof, in order ito 

draw the air out. 
fit appears unnecessary to extendour a^cp]aiuitioDx>f this 

4nveatian further, as the Patentee's intention must .1^ 
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perfectly obvious. We regret, however^ that; we are 
unable to discover any originality of invention in this 
mode of ventilating^ or ingenuity of contrivance in adapting 
it; but we are not prepared to say the same of the speci- 
fication^ for with such slender materials as those which 
constitute the subject of the patent, it is truly astotiishing 
to see with what ingenuity, aided no doubt by study and 
deep legal knowledge, the Patentee has invented and 
brought on to fair parchment no less than a hundred and 
ten Chancery folio's oi written description, philosophical 
discussion, and legal comment bearing upon this subject, 
which constitute the matter of the elaborate specification 
now before us.— [ZnroWcd in the Inrolment Office, June, 
1828.] 

To Charles Brook, of Meltham Mills, near Hudders- 
field, in the county of York, Cotton Spinner , for his 
having invented certain improvements in machinery for 
spinning cotton and other fibrous substances* — [Sealed 
4th June, 1829.] 

The object of this invention is to keep the loose fibres on 
the outside of cotton yarn, or other fibrous materials in- 
tended to be spun in a throstle frame, as close as possible, 
in order to render the yarn or thread when spun smooth 
on its outside. This is purposed to be effected by passing 
the yarn over a roller^ which is partially immersed in a 
trough of water. . 

' The new contrivance is shewn in connection wit^ the 
working parts of an ordinary throstle frame, in Plate XIII, 
in which the same letters refer to similar parts of the ma- 
chinery in the several figures, which are thus described by 
the Patentee. 

'* Fig. 6, represents a front view of part of an ordi- 
nary spinning frame called a throstle, with my improve- 
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ment applied to it. In this y'levf only part of the machine 
is shewn, the remainder being similar, and the part shewn 
sufficient to explain the action and nature of my invention . 
Fig. 1, is a transverse section of the same machine^ 
and fig. 8^ a plan of the part shewn in fig. 6. 

'^ In these figures a, represents fast and loose pullies^ 
which are driven by a strap in the ordinary manner ; b, c, 
d, and e, are successive wheels for conveying the motion 
to the wheel f, which is placed on the front roller shafts 
from which the other rollers receive the differential motion^ 
for the purpose of drawing the roving. 

'' In fig. 7> these wheels^ a, 6, c, d, and /, are shewn 
at their pitch lines only ; and my reason for describing 
them here^ or inserting them in the drawings, is to shew 
more clearly the exact position or part of the machine at 
which I apply my improvement. 

" Before I proceed to describe the way in which my 
improvement is effected^ I shall state the object and nature 
of the improvement^ which consists in producing a much 
smoother thread or yarn than is produced by the ordinary 
process. This I effect by passing each thread or yarn 
over a revolving cyUnder during its passage or transit 
from the front or delivering roller to the flyer of the 
bobbin. 

'' These revolving cylinders^ over which the respective 
ends of thread or yarn are passed, are marked g, in the 
figures, and will be seen most clearly at fig. 8. The 
cylinders marked g, are supported on an horizontal shaft, 
which receives motion from the front roller shaft by 
means of the spur wheels h, and i, which gear into each 
other, and carry the shaft on which the cylinders g, are 
supported in an opposite direction to the revolution of the 
front roller, as shewn by Che arrow in fig. 7. 

'^ Beneath the cylinder g, is placed a trough k, which 

Vol. V. SicoND Series. v v 
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contains water^ which the cylinders are partly immersedT 
in> so that by their continuous revolution the upper part 
of their surface over which the thread or yarn passes in itr 
passage or transit from the front roller to the flyer of the 
bobbin is kept constantly wet^ the consequence of which 
is that the motion of the yarn or thread from the front or 
delivering roller to the bobbin being opposite to the direc- 
tion of revolution of the cylinders marked g, loose fibres^ 
which otherwise would stand off, are incorporated itito 
the thread or yarn^ and the twisting proceeding' at the 
same time unites them into its substance^ instead of allow*^ 
ing them to stand off. 

" On referring to fig. 7, it will be seen that the cylin* 
der g, over which the thread or yarn passes in its passagb 
from the front or delivering roller to the flyer of the 
bobbin, presses the thread or yarn a little out of the 
straight line, which is required to produce the effect of 
incorporating the loose fibres into the thread or yam as 
ahready described. 

^' This pressure is regulated by set screws seen at m^ 
which^ being connected with the sieps or support!^ in 
which the shaft carrying the cylinders g, revolve, enable 
the operator to adjust the position of the cylindeis as 
required. 

^ At the back of the cylinders g> and immtediately 
beneath the front roller is placed a revolving shalll'^; 
which also receives nabtion from the front roller byiiiSeaiii 
of spur wheels. This shaft I, extends the whole iei^^til 
of the drawing rollers, and is covered with woollen clollif, 
for the purpose of taking up any ends of yariif' which m^f 
break. Thus, supposing any one of the. ettds of yilnl or 
thread to break between the front roU^r ^nd the bobbitf, 
the roving which would continue to be delivered from the 
front roller would necesxjarily fall on the covered ihah I, 
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and adhering to the woollen surface^ be wound or taken 
up by its revolution^ and thereby be prevented from inter* 
fering with any other part of the machine. 

^' This shaft ly and its property of taking up an}^ broken 
ends that may occur^ 1 name as a useful application^ but 
do not in apy way claim it as part of ray invention. 

'' Having described my improvement in machinery for 
spinning cotton and other fibrous substances^ I declare 
that I do not claim any of the well-known portions or 
parts of the machine hereinbefore described^ such parts 
having been named to* make the description and nature of 
my invention more clear ; but I do claim that arrange- 
ment of parts described at the letters 'g. A, i, k, and*m^ 
which consists of a revolving cylinder or cylinders intro- 
duced between the front or delivering rollers, and the cop 
or bobbin of a spinning machine, for the purpose of 
pressing against the Ibhread or yarn, which, in conjunction 
with the water received on to its surface from the trough k, 
below, produces the effect already described. 

*' And I further declare, that my improvements may be 
modified and varied by driving the cylinders g, in an 
opposite direction, or from other parts of the machine than 
that from which I have driven them, as well as by the 
application of bands and pullies instead of wheels, for the 
purpose of revolving the cylinders, all which well-known 
modifications and variations, together with the proportions 
of the different parts, as well as the material to be used in 
constructing those parts, may be attained with facility by 
any person of competent skill, and fit to be intrusted with 
. the direction and construction of machinery of this and a 
like description.-^[/nro2/6o{ in the Inrolment Office, 
December, 1829.] 
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To Lambert Dexter^ of King's Arms Yard, Coleman^ 
street, in the city of London, Esq, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, for an invention of certain improve^ 
ments in machinery for the purpose of spinning wool, 
cotton and other fibrous substances. ^^[Sealed 16th 
June, 1827.] 

These improvements consist in the adaptation of a pecu- 
liar construction of flyers to a spinning machine, by which 
the threads or yarns are wound upon the bobbins ; and also 
in the introduction of rollers, which pinch the threads and 
hold them while they are twisted and wound. 

The specification does not explain the invention in very 
clear terms ; but we have endeavoured to supply the defects 
from our ^own knowledge of the invention, occasionally 
introducing the Patentee's own words, which are merely 
descriptions of the several figures, as represented in 
Plate XIII. 

Figure^ 1, 2, and 5, are vertical elevations, shewing the 
improvements adapted to the spinning frame. Fig. 3, is 
a vertical section of the improved part detadied; and 
fig. 4, is a horizontal representation of the upper part of 
fig. 3 ; both of these last-mentioned figures being drawn 
upon a scale three times the size of the former: the 
similar letters of reference pointing out the same parts of 
the machinery in all the %ures. 

In fig. 1, A, is the driving rigger of the machine, to 
which the moving power is applied by an endless strap ^ 
and B, is the loose rigger on the same axiis, to carry the 
endless strap when the machinery is required to be at rest. 

c, is a toothed wheel, fixed on the horizontal axle of A, 
to drive the toothed wheel d, which is fixed at the end of 
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tinother horizontal axle^ extending across the machine^ 
having a bevil wheel e, and a worm a, at its other end. 
The wheel e> drives a similar bevil wheels fixed at the 
lower end of an oblique axle f^ which has another bevil 
wheel at its upper end^ intended to drive the wheel g^ 
£xed at the end of the axle of the metal rollers h. 

Bearing upon the rollers h^ are the other metal rollers i^ 
covered with leather^ which turn in open bearings^ and 
are pressed down by the springs k, screwed on the top of 
the cast iron frame l. The supports of the rollers h^ & i, 
are fixed to the top of the frame l^ by the screws m. 

N^ and o, are two horizontal cast iron rails, reaching 
from one end of the machine to the other. The ends of 
these rails are fixed by screws to the end frames l^ and to 
them are attached the upper and lower cai'riages p. & q. 

The worm a, at the extremity of the axis of the bevil 
^heel E^ drives the worm wheel fixed tO/ the upper end of 
the oblique axle R^ which axle having a bevil wheel at its 
lower endj drives the wheel s, on the horizontal axle T. 

On the axle T, the heart-shaped cams or excentrics u^ 
are fixed^ which act against the extremities of the levers v, 
turning upon fulcrums w, at each end of the machine. 
The other extremities of th^s^ levers v, raise the horizontal 
sliding rail %, wl\ich is guided in its ascent and descent by 
rods Yj moving in guides fixed at each end of the machine 
to the frames l. This movement of the rail x^ is for the 
purpose of raising and lowering the spindles b, which slide 
through the puUies e, and carry the bobbins c. 

An endless line dy passes round a pulley fixed on the 
axle of c, for the purpose of driving the pulley e, and 
with it the twisting Ayerf,/, which are connected to- 
gether by a small pin ; both e, and/*, turn round on a ver- 
tical cannon or pipe fixed in the arm Q. Another endless 
line t, passes rouiad a pulley fixed in the axle of d, for 



.tls^i^uif <^#^of driyiPgilbe^piiUey A:> and the drawing %er 
.fij'wbicb areimade tQ, revolve toge^r by means pf a qqu- 
«itfictmgipin4 .tbese turn «on pipes oc cannons at the e&tre- 
tmUieeofp, 

. ) iQonnected jto each of the drawing flyers jn, there are 
two horizontal qietolroUers.n^ and o, the /prmer of which is 
.f^^«4 with leather^ jthe latter .plain or fluted; their 
<b^rj^8are.ia..tfae frame 19I9 and ^heircQntaqt is iidjusted 
'by a spring q. ' 

,, jA wonn wheel jt>^ is. fixed. on the axle of Oj wd.^a» this 
wheeLis icairjedround by.tbe. rev<>lution «tf the flyer^ its 
^tfi^.take into. the inner edge of a concav.e. worrn^ or 
.apitaUy twisted ring r»i held.by a istem s^ which stem is 
^acrewe.d into the frame of the j^ftcbiae. 

. ^Xhe obliquities of the tspmX edge or concave worn) within 
iFrhich the. frame .9t> withu4ts rollers revolves, must be 
•adapledito .the number of teeth ie.tbe wpnQ/lvheeljp; and 
Jor the .purpose, of varying th^ jobUquity of. the concave 
w^nn^ the blockylj may b^ m^ of ^y required thick- 
. ness^.and the. edges brought, clpsc^r together by a sjcrew. 
,/ ..The.wheeljs^^.efiioapes one tooth at every revolution of 
.4beidrawmg flyer fv^ by. which ^ei^qs the rollers .iti^, and 0, 
lareimade tOjreYoIve^ anditb<^jGbroua sub^^nee. is drawn 
,&rw«Fd.andiiheld between, the two. foller&i, v?hile it is 
^twisted by the rotation p£ the flyer m. 

The Patentee 8ays> '' this is a new and most impprtimt 
part )of the machinery... .The ^fibrous substan^ to b^ ^yxu, 
wool for instance, is first to be passed between the feed- 
ing or drawing ^rollers, h^ i^ then between .the rollers n, o, 
in the drawing flye^ m, and afterwards through, the. top of 
the twisting flyer/> through the loops h, h, ^ed,toJ\, and 
lastly is to be attached, to the lM>bbin c ; . the ^(^heel d, 
being twice >the diameter of tbe wheel o, caucfes the draw- 
^ing flyer m, to revolve .with lesis than half the velocity of 
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the twisting flyer f^ which ia necessary^ in k>rder toi giyt^ 
sufficient twbt to the thread or yam to. 

" These rotatire velocities of the flyers will require 
varying for different fibrous substances, and. cuooording tO) 
the views and intentions of the mafiufaeturer. The action^ 
of the heart-shaded excentric Vy On one end of the lever, 
v^ cieiuses the bobbin c, to rise and fall in such a way aft 
to wind up the thread or yarn upon it in a regular and 
advantageous manner. 

*' The spindle b, does not revolve^ being, fitted tight 
into a round hole in the. brassateiioa-themoveftblei rails}; 
the thread or yarn, is wound ;upon the bobbin c, saffici* 
ently tight, in consequence of th^^ fraction between the 'bofH 
torn of the bobbin and the brass collar which is fixed on 
the spindle. 

'' Fig. 5, represents another method of moving the 
rail X, and the spindles b, for the purpose of winding cops 
or bobbuis ready for use in weavers' shuttles; x, is a spiral 
cam wheel with its teeth downward fixed on a vertical 
axle 2, on which is also fixed the worm wheel y, driven 
by the worm z, which said worm may be placed on the 
middle of the: length, of the horizontal axle of the whee^t; 
instead of usii^the heart-shaped excentric u ; 3, is alevep 
of which there are two alik^, one near each end of the ma^ 
chine connected together by a horizontal, rail, whioh has 
in the middle of its length a tongue 5, bearing' always 
against the teeth of the wheel a;; the fulcrum of the two 
levers is at 4 ; a line 6^ passes oVccor a fixed pulley 7>. and 
has one end fastened tb th^ long; arm of the Idver 3j: and 
the other end fastened to the rail^. 

*^ The rise of the teeth of the wheel x^ and the relative 
lengths of the armS: of the said levers are so proportioned 
as to raise the bobbin, 9, ji|# th<t height required. The 
weight, 10, suspended, from ea^ lever is a countej^poiBct^i 
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the rail x^ and its cord^ and is to be sufficiently heaTj to 
make the tongue 5^ al\¥ays bear against the wheel rr. 

>'To use this patent machinery in combination with any 
other machines now emplbyed in preparing fibrous sub- 
stances for spinnings all that is necessary is to bring the 
said substance from such preparing machine to a pair of 
horizontal rollers similar to h, i^ placed at any convenient 
distance above the drawing flyer m. 

*' I do not claim as new in this kingdom^ any parts of 
tlie machinery herein specified^ taken separately^ but I 
claim the specified machinery as a whole^ as a new and 
valuable combination not hitherto known, and used in 
this kingdom for the specified purpose/' 

[Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, December y 1827.] 



To John Marshall, of Southampton-street ^ Strand, in 

the county of Middlesex, Tea-dealer, for his new in" 

vented method of preparing or making an extract 

from cocoa, which he demominates MarshalVs Extract 

' of Cocoa.— [Sealed 10th December, 1829.] 

This is a mode of preparing cocoa differing from that com- 
monly practised, but how far the product is better than the 
usually prepared cocoa (called Patent), of the shops, we 
are unable to state, as the present Patentee has not set 
out in his specification the particular advantages of his 
improvement, nor in the particular features of novelty 
which he proposes to claim. 

The method of preparing, and the proportions of the 
materials are these ; — Take about one pound of cocoa, 
either the Caraccas or Trinidad Nut is to be preferred, 
apd having ground it, mix if* with about a gallon of pure 
water. Let them boil together for the space of about 
one hour, and after skimming off the oil *tod scum very 
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completely^ pass it through a strainer of fine wires or 
horse hair, to prevent any lumps or extraneous matters 
from remaining in it. 

This liquor^ which is a strong decoction of oocoa> is 
now to be placed in an open dish or shallow vessel, im- 
mersed in a steam or hot water bath, not over a rapid 
fire, for the purpose of causing the watery parts to evapo- 
rate rapidly, without exposing the cocoa to the risk of 
burning to the vessel ; during this part of the process the 
extract is to be kept in continual agitation, which will pre- 
vent it from coagulating, and when the heat has evapo- 
rated the liquor to the consistency of treacle, it may be 
considered to be sufficiently reduce^^ and after being al- 
lowed to cool, may be secured in bottles, and sealed up 
from the air, and will keep good and ready for use for 
any length of time. — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, 
Febrtuiry, 1830.] 



To Richard Green, of Blackwall, in the county of 
Middlesex, Ship'builder,foT his having invented cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of main-masts, 
—[Sealed 5th February, 1829.] 

This invention applies to the construction of that descrip. 
tion of masts for ships, which are composed of several 
pieces of timber combined together^ called made masts, 
in distinction from i^olid masts, and the peculiar method 
of putting these pieces together, constitutes the subject of 
the patent which is described as follows i-^ 

Plate XII. Fig. 3> represents my invention as applied 
%o joining the butts of two pieces, a, b, of square baulk 
timber, such as is used in forming the larger sized made- 
masts ; ^9 is a square tennon, formed on the piece b, pf 
the length of six or eight inches and four inches squavjfj^ 
and fitting, into a corresponding mortice cut in the end of 

Vol. V. — Second Siribs. x x 
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the piece a ; rr, ss, is a wrought iron brace let into the 
piece a, b, so as to be flush with their surfaces ; there is 
a corresponding wrought iron brace at the opposite side 
of the pieces a, b, and the two braces are bolted through 
the timber to each other. 

It will be observed, that the brace is wider at the two 
ends rr, than it is in the middle, thus forming a double 
dovetail ; the ends rr, are also thicker than the rest of the 
brace, forming the shoulder on the under side, and con- 
sequently let deeper into the wood. 

Fig. 4, is a side elevation of the said brace, drawn to a 
larger scale, in order to shew more clearly the increased 
thickness of the ends rr ; fig. 5, is a plan of the said brace ; 
and it will be observed, that the width of the metal is 
increased at every bolt hole, and at the joining of the 
butts. Fig. 6, is a transverse section of fig. 3. 

The butts of the pieces of square timber are thus 
secured, first taking care to pay their ends with coal tar, 
or any such mixture, and introducing a piece of canvas 
between the two, well soaked in the same composition* 

The core or spindle of this mast is to be made of on6 or 
four square pieces, according to the diameter of the mast, 
and the several pieces to be connected round it with 
dowels or coakes being introduced between all the sur- 
faces four feet apart, three inches in diameter, and go 
one inch and a half into each piece. A bolt of one inch 
in diameter is to driven through all the pieces at every 
other dowel in each surface, thus preventing the dowels 
from canting and the mast from twisting in the bracing 
up of the yards. The mast is then rounded and tapered 
from the heel and head, and hoops are drifted on, taking 
care that each butt shall be covered with a hoop. Where 
drift hoop cannot be used, clasp or wedge hoops should 
be substituted. 
' It will be understood that no two butts or joints must 
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lie in the same transyerse section^ they must be so shifted 
as to have a hoop between each. 

Fig. 7> is a transverse section of a mast composed of 
four three-sided pieces of timber ; the section is supposed 
to be just at the butt of the piece ; dy represents the 
square mortice to receive a square tennon before men- 
tioned. 

It will be evident that when the pieces of timber of this 
shape are used to form the mast^ the two braces, which 
must in this case be placed as shewn in fig. 7, cannot be 
bolted through to each other, and wood or coach screws 
(as they are termed) therefore, only must be used to hold 
them in their places, as shewn by the dotted lines. 

Fig. 8, is a perspective view of the piece d, united after 
the manner of my invention tp the piece f. The upper 
end of the piece d, is prepared to receive other similar 
braces, and g, is a square tennon as before alluded to. 
It will be seen by this figure that the three-sided pieces 
are connected together by dowels or coakes, three feet 
apart, three inches in diameter, and go one inch and a 
half into each piece, and may be bolted together if 
necessary, and hooped with drift or clasp hoops as in the 
larger masts, taking care to cover the butts with a hoop 
as before stated, which butts should be about ten feet 
apart, thus having three hoops between each. — [Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office, April, 1829.] 



COCHRANE AND GALLOWAY v. BRAITHWAITE 

AND ERICSSON. 



An alleged infringement by Messrs. Braithwaite and Erics- 
son of the Patent right of Messrs. Cochrane and Grallo- 
way having been the subject of some recent discussion 
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in the Court of Chancery^ and which inveintioii being, «9 
we hear^ about to be brought before the Judge »> we have 
considered a report of the principles of the invention 
would be acceptable to our readers ; the date of -the 
Patent (1818) being antecedent to die cofenmencement of 
our Journal, and the specification therefore not previously 
noticed by us. The invention of Messrs. Braithwaileand 
Ericsson, which constitutes the subject of the alleged 
infringement, will be found in Vol. IV. of our Second 
Series^ page 188. The folloVving is an extract from the 
specification of the Patent granted to 

To Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knt, and Alexander Gal- 
loway, Engineer y for^ the working or making a manu- 
facturey being a machine or machines for removing 
the inconvenience of smoke or gases generated in 
stoves y furnaces or fire places, by the ignition or 
combustion of coals, or other inflammable substances, 
and in certain cases for directing the heat and apply- 
ing such smoke or gases to various useful purposes, 
which will be of great public M^eVefy.— [Sealed 4th 
May, 1818.] 

^' Our said tnrention consists of making and formitig^^ 
machine or machines for the heating of boitcTs, and may 
be denominated improved air-tigbt stoves, funaaces/'^r 
fire-places, into which coals or othier combustible and ifi- 
flammable substances shall be used to generate and con- 
vey heat, by the ignition and combustion of coal or other 
fit substance ^ aiid which air-tight stoves,' furnfeie6s/X)r 
fire«places must be composed'a'nd formed of any suitable 
materials, and with means which will permit the entrance 
and prevent the Escape of ahy atmosphericair or gas iRto 
or from such stove, furnace, or fire-place, but at the sitaa- 
tiofl or situations formed for' the introduction and' exit of 
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«ueh air or gas ; iby tmeen^ 4>f tpuiups> valTiea^ or other 
suitable maobioery, which shall be eapable of su^p^U^. 
aqy such stoves^ fufD€Uieci^ or fire^placesi, with ai^ire- 
quired quaniiCy of atmospheric air, to ke^ up the>igiution 
of any fuel or combustible substimce.; and at 4be 'Same 
timeto force outotany sudi stove, furnace, or fire-pkiee, 
any smoke or gas so generated against ai^ lequiced la- 
sistance or pressure. 

*' Our iovention is of a. three-fold charaoter-^tbe^JSiat 
part of it is for removing the inconveiiieoce ;of sffiobe^or 
gases generated 'in stoves, furnaees, 9r fire«iplacasyb(jflbe 
ignition or combustion of coals or other inflammable iSiUn* 
slaiices; the second part is>in (Certain cases.for directing 
the heat so generatedt; and the third part.is for ^ppfying 
such smoke, or gas to various use&il .purposes »4ieseaflcir 
to be e:iplained. 

'^ These said branches, br partsof our invention! mny be 
applied coUeetiv^Iy, vjer -so much of them -dsdnay the 
required, under a great « variety of • modifications^ which 
will be familiar to any competent i workman construeting 
such works. 

^' In Plate XII, figs. 9, and 10, are views of machines 
for forming air-^tight stoves, furnaces, or fire-places,, ler 
bating boilers for. generating steam, with* the lappamtiis 
for blowk^g in ooa^preesed air into the fire-place, and £ar 
condensing and diss4>ating, and thereby removing,, the 
inconvenienee >and annoyance of smoke and. gates: g^ 
nerated in any air-tight stove, furnace, or fire-plaoe» .but 
without fbpplying such smoke or,gas lo any- useful object, 
Ifcnd which are applicable to any land situation, bjut of 
su^h dimensions and modifications :\as. may best suit the 
particular convemence of the .eHiploymejit4and place to 
which they are to ,be applied. 

*^ AAAA, show 'an air^-tight, horizontal, and vertical 
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8tOYe> furnace or fire-place^ with its flu^s to heat a boiler 
for generating steam, or for such other purposes to which 
it may be found convenient to apply the action of heat. 
By is the pipe through which a supply of atmospheric air 
is conveyed by means of a pump or pumps> or other 
instrument for forcing air into the fire-place to keep up 
the combustion of any fuel previously ignited. In the 
pipe B, is contained a metal valve^ which shuts against 
its seat by the pressure of the smoke from the fire^ and 
opens by the force of the atmospheric air conveyed from 
the pump or other proper instrument employed to blow in 
the air. 

'^ The pipe B, may either discharge its supplies of air 
by being introduced under or upon the ignited fuel of 
the horizontal fire, or be conveyed into any convenient 
part of the vertical fire-place ; or if more than one pump 
is- employed for this purpose, then the air may be blown 
into both fires at once, as circumstances may point out. 
C, is the plate or valve by which the smoke, gas, and 
heated air are compressed, according to the pressure 
placed on such plate or valve either by any weight or 
fluid, or. by any other known means of producing any 
required resistance. The opening or rising from its seat 
of the valve or plate c, allows the escape of the smoke, 
gasj and heated air, when the inflammable parts of the 
smoke shall have been subjected to any required degree 
of exhaustion,' according to the resistance made to their 
escape. 

^* The reservoir or vessel d, receives and encloses the 
end of the- pipe which forms the seat of the valve c, and 
is ' made to contain the required quantity of water that 
shall be sufficient to perform the double object of con- 
fining the smoke until it is deprived by the action of the 
fire of any required quantity of its combustible pro^ 
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perties ; and in its exit and passage through the water 
it is cleansed of some of its mucilaginous properties, 
and in such a purified state it may either be collected for 
any useful object^ or it may be allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere without creating the inconvenience and 
annoyance generally experienced from the exit of foul 
smoke from any ordinary chimney^ particularly from 
those chimneys employed for the use of steam engines. 
E, is the iron door to shut off the fire^ and the ash pit o. 
F^ is the metal chamber which encloses the fire-doors e, 
and the ash pit o^ and which must be made perfectly air- 
tight when its cover i, is shut into its mouth H. 

This mouthy or curved orifice^ in the chamber f^ fur- 
nishes^ when it its open, an introduction to the doors of 
the fire and ash-pit. The spherical cover i, must be fitted 
and ground correctly air-tight into the mouth of the 
chamber f, and wjiich is kept in that state by the .pressure 
of the screw j^ and by which means the atmospheric air 
is prevented entering into the fire or the ash pit, through 
the door E. The smoke, gas, or heated '^air, are equally 
secured from escaping through the doors of the fire and 
ash pit. 

K, is the iron bridge which swings on its pivots, and 
which is connected to the chamber f, and into which the 
screw J, works by its lever, l, and by a few turns of which 
screw the cover i, is permitted to move out of the way 
of the orifice or mouth of the chamber, and thereby 
gives a free entrance into it when required. 

'' M, M, are metal tubes of sufficient length to prevent 
the action of the fire from injuring the strong glass or 
glasses that is to be fixed in them for viewing the fire, and 
of such a diameter as will afford a general survey of the 
fire; these tubes, with their glasses, must be made air- 
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tight^ and fixed securely in. the spherical eover^ t/ oppo- 
site the-apeirtures made in the fire-doors to view the fire. 

'^ V, is an iron rake^ with a shifting handle^ and a roller 
or feet placed at the bottom to prevent the teeth of the 
rake from falling entirely out of the fee bars^ although it 
i» desirable that they should be as low as possible; and it 
IS tiecessary^ when this rake is not in use, that it should be 
kept in the recess made for it in the ash-pit at d^ ami 
which is introduced into the ash pit for distributing the 
Sre, and for clearing the bars on which the fire is placed-^ 
which rake moves in a ball and socket stuffing bex^ o^ in- 
serted in the cover i. By this means the fire is raki^d 
without opening the cover, and without sustaining any 
loss of the compressed air with which the fire and ash-pit 
is supplied. ' , 

'' p, is a metallic magazine placed at the top of the 
vertical fire, and surrounded with a case or reservoir for 
holding of water to keep the reservoir from becoming 
too warm, and from which the boiler may be supplied 
with warm water as fast as the reservoir is fed with cold 
water, and which magazine p, may be made to contain 
any required supply of unignited fuel, and which magazine 
must be made air-tight in all its parts. 

'^ Q, is the frame or mouth of the magazine through 
which the fuel is to be conveyed into the interior of it* 
a, is the air-tight cover or plate, ^hieh by the pressure ef 
the screw s, working through the swinging bridge *> 
forces down the cover r. • 

" Near the bottom of the magazine p, is plaoeda valve 
or door V, vnth an axle through or across its centre «fter 
the nismner of a throttle-valve of a steam-engine aer re- 
spects the axle of the vale or door ; one-half of which 
valve or door will rest, when closed, on the lower part of 
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the seat wW» while the . other half of the valve or door 

rests on the upper part of the seat. 

" The form of the valve-seat as shown at ww^ will he 
found to be very convenient^ as by its angular shape no 
coals or other fuel will lay upon it to obstruct the shut- 
ting of the valve or door v, which is performed by the 
motion of a handle. 

** The object of this valve or door is not only to shut 
off the unignited fuel from ^ the vertical fire, but to allow 
the magazine^ p, to be replenished with fuel as often as 
required without permitting any considerable escape of' 
smoke^ gas^ or heated air ; and when the cover R^ is 
closed or shut, then the valve v, may be opened when- 
ever the fire shall require any additional supply of fuel ; 
and when it is so opened, the cover R, must completely * 
prevent the escape of any smoke, gas, or heated air, 
through the magazine p. 

'^ Y, is a chimney of any required height, issuing from' 
the top of the boiler, and in connexion with the flue with 
its cover z; its screw e, the bridge y, in which the screw 
works, and the lever g", by which it is moved. This 
chimney may be used for carrying off the smoke when the 
fire is first lighted, and when the valve or cover i, is 
opened to admit freely and copiously the atmospheric air * 
under the fire. 

" When the stove, furnace, or fire-place of the boiler 
is so used then it is a fire on the common principle, and 
when used in that state it forms no part of our invention ; 
but when the covers and valves i, and z, with either the 
cover R, or the valve v, are shut by any sufficient ma- 
chinery, and rendered air-tight in those parts, and a full 
supply of atmospheric air forced into the fire at the place 
or places assigned for its entrance, then such a change 

Vol,. V. Second Sbriks. t t 
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and combioation in the machinery puts this part of thcf 
principle of our invention in full force. 

*' A fire-place and its apparatus^ thus arranged, will 
produce not only a saving of fuel, by extracting a greater 
quantity of combustible material from the fuel, but will 
direct the heat to the object of its application more effec- 
tually than hitherto done, and wQl at the same time, remove 
the inconvenience and annoyance sustained from the issue 
of large quantities of foul smoke as at present experienced 
from ordinary fires and chimneys employed for the heat^ 
ing of boilers. 

Figure 10, shews a view of a boiler, flues, &c. similar to 
the boiler, flues, &c. shown in figure 9, but fitted to a 
ship or vessel, and from which the smoke, gas, and heated 
air are permitted to escape for dissipation through the 
side of such ship or vessel into the water, at such a depth 
from the surface as may be necessary. The smoke-pipe 
or horizontal chimney b, leading from the boiler A, eon- 
tains the valve c, which opens by the pressure of the 
smoke, and is shut by that of the water. The pipe or 
chinmey b, is surrounded, and the valve c, guarded by 
the metal case or pipe dd, which connects to the boiler, 
iand is made water-tight and of such dimensions as shia.ll 
contain a sufficient quantity of water to keep the case or 
pipe DD, so cool as not to injure the timber of the vessel 
with which it comes immediately in contact. The pres- 
sure on the valve c, is regulated by its area, and the 
height of the external column of water bearing on the 
valve, and according to which pressure must be the force 
of the compressed atmospheric air , necessary to feed the 
fire in which the smoke is generated. 

, Another feature of novelty proposed in the latter part 
of the specifications is to conduct the heated air or gas 
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from the flue into the box of the paddle wheels for the 
purpose of assisting in propelling the vessel, but we 
consider there are some practised objections to the em- 
ployments of this contrivance, and as it does not bear 
upon the parts said to be infringed ^ we have omitted it. 

The abstract parts, or the combinations of machinery, 
by which we construct our air-tight stoves, furnaces, or 
fire places, we do not claim, but as they are necessary as 
means, to effect the object of our invention : these 
objects may also be effected and produced by other 
abstract parts and combinations of machinery, not ex- 
plained or described either in this specification, or in the ' 
drawings annexed ; but yet such alterations may be made 
embracing the principles of our invention that may be a 
different modification of them, and yet be substantially 
in their effects and principles our invention ; which is for 
the working or making a manufacture, being a machine 
or machines for removing the inconvenience of smoke or 
gases generated in stoves, furnaces, or fire-places, \fj the 
ignition or combustion of coals or other inflammable 
substances ; and in certain cases for directing the heat, 
and applying such smoke or gases to various useful 
purposes. — Inr oiled, Nov, 1818. 



To John Yates of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
calico-printer, for his invention of a method or pro- 
cess of giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen, 
and other fabrics, — [Sealed 26th January, 1830.] 

T 

This invention is a method or process by which a very 
beautiful nietallic surface' can be given to cotton, silk, 
linen, of other fabrics, to be used in printed furniture, 
hangings for the walls of rooms, and various other pur- 
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poses. The effect produced by the different coloured 
printed figures - on the metallic surface is very beautiful 
The following description will explain this method of 
effecting the same :— 

SPEaFICATION. 
" My said invention consists in applying a metallic sur- 
face to cotton, linen, silk, and other fabrics, by reducing 
the metal or metals employed to a state of powder, after- 
wards. mixing that powder with some farinaceous paste or 
other mucilaginous or cohesive substance, such as glue or 
gum, to cause it to adhere to the cloth or fabric to which 
it is to be applied, and by subjecting the cloth to which 
the powder has been applied to a high degree of friction, 
in order to produce the bright or burnished appearance of 
metal at much less expense than has been hitherto 
effected. And in further compliance with the said pro- 
viso, I, the said John Yates, do hereby declare, that the 
manner in which my said invention is to be performed 
is set forth in the following description, that is to say, 
the metal I commonly use is tin, as combining cheap- 
ness with brilliancy, and I dissolve it by means of a sand 
bath, in pure muriatic acid, of the specific gravity of 
1.160^ or thereabouts, until the quantity of acid used is 
saturated with the tin, which is always known when any 
portion of the latter continues in the vessel undissolved 
by the acid. This solution so prepared and ready for use, 
I keep carefully made up in bottles to prevent its absorb- 
ing oxygen ; I then employ a vessel of wood^ about five 
feet long, three feet wide, and one foot deep, along which 
I place lengthwise an iron centre, which runs on its own 
axis, and having supporters on which centre I frame a 
cylinder of hoops of zinc or spelter, running the whole 
length of the vessel, each hoop being fourteen to twenty 
inches in diameter, about five or six inches wide, and one 
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or two thick ; the cylinder is so placed as to run about 
half an inch deep in the liquor used, I then fill the vessel 
with pure cold water, and the solution of tin before men- 
tioned, in the proportion of one part of the solution to 
ten parts of water, and the cylinder is made to revolve 
slowly by the application of any moving power, so as con- 
tinually to present a fresh surface to the liquor in the 
vessel. This process is continued, the ' tin appearing 
reformed or revived on the whole surface of the cylinder, 
by the combination of the zinc of the cylinder with the 
oxygen of the tin previously dissolved in the liquor, and 
consequent precipitation or revival of the tin, according 
to a principle well known and actcfd upon in chemical 
manufactories. The tin so reformed or revived is care- 
fully scraped off by a wooden or metallic instrument into 
another vessel in which it is washed with clear water, in 
order to deprive it of every impurity, the water being 
changed or renewed until it becomes tasteless. 

" The metal after being subjected to this washing is 
taken out and ground between two flat pieces of wood un- 
til it will pass through a fine brass wire sieve ; it is then 
boiled several hours in water, and is afterwards put upon 
flakes or filters of cloth in a stove to dry ; when dry it is 
again passed through a fine brass sieve, and again boiled 
in water for about four hours ; after it has undergone the 
second boiling I add to the water in which the metal con- 
tinued after the second boiling a little diluted muriatib 
acid in order to take away any oxidation of the metal, 
which might have occurred during the operations above 
described, or any remaining impurity. ' It is then again 
washed in cold water, until the water becomes tasteless> 
and being then taken out, dried as before, and again passed 
through a fine brass wire sieve, it is fit for use in the next 
stage of my process. 
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'* In order to apply the powder to cover the whole sur- 
face on one side of any fabric of cloth composed of cotton, * 
. linen, or silk, either separately or combined, I proceed as 
follows ; my cloth being scoured, cleaned, bleached, or 
dyed as may be required, I pass it through a friction or 
common calender to give the fabric a firm, and smooth 
face. I then by means of a machine or block or brush, 
any of which may be used for this purpose, lay on a uni- 
form covering of starch or paste of sufficient consistency 
to work easily ; the starch which I use for the purpose, 
being made by dissolving about one pound and a half of 
starch in one gallon of water ; a covering or coat of the 
dry metallic powder is then carefully laid on the surface 
with a soft brush, and the cloth is afterwards dried. In 
some cases, I prefer drying the piece after the starch or 
paste has been laid on, and afterwards wetting it again 
with cold water, by a brush on the face, or I immerse the 
piece upon which the starch or paste has been laid and 
dried in water, and after the immersion I pass it through 
padding rollers, so as to leave it uniformly wet. I then 
apply the metallic powder in the manner before mentioned : 
. when perfectly dry the piece must be well brushed with a 
hard brush, to take off all the powder which does not 
firmly adhere. I then pass the cloth through a friction 
calender of the ordinary description employed in glazing 
.calicoes, or I pass it over second hand cards as hereinafter 
described, or I glaze it by hand. 

'* The pieces when thus finished may have figures em- 
bossed upon them, or may be printed with colours, or 
varnish may be employed to give various hues to the 
metallic face, or a watered effect may be given to the 
fabric. To produce the latter effect, I pass it again 
through the calender, which for that purpose must have a 
fine cotton or linen cloth wrapped round one of the cy- 
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linders before the operatioD. In order to cover part only 
of any piece of cloth or other fabric with a metallic 
surface, I pass the piece through a common or friction 
calender, in order to make the face firm and smooth to 
the touch, I then apply starch or paste, by means of a 
machine, or block, or brush over those parts of the fabric 
on which the figure is required. I then carefully apply 
the metallic powder with a soft brush, whilst the im- 
pression is wet as before described until the piece is 
finished. The cloth is afterwards dried and brushed well 
with a hard brush, in order to remove all the superfluous 
powder that may attach to the piece. After this opera- 
tion the piece must be passed through a slightly heated 
friction calender, or may be glazed by hand so as to 
cause the raising or burnishing of the metallic surface 
required. 

*' In order to produce the effect of matted or dead silver, 
I make* use of old steel cards (which have been pre- 
viously used for carding cotton) which I so fix upon a 
board, or in a frame, or in a roller, as that the piece of 
cloth' or other fabric may be drawn against them the 
smooth way of the card until the metallic surface assumes 
a dead or matted appearance. 

'^ In order to apply my invention to yams or thread in the 
skein or hank, or in the warp, the same process must be 
gone through as is hereinbefore described with respect to 
piece goods, taking dare to use starch thinner in point of 
consistency The starch which I use for this purpose is made 
by disdlving about one pound of starch to one gallon of 
water ; care m«st also be taken that the threads be kept 
sufficiently separate and distinct, so as to admit of the 
metallic powder reaching and covering every part of the 
thfedd. The dressing machine commonly used by power 
loom weavers answers very well for that purpose. 
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*' In applying my invention to paper, 1 use the same 
process as is done in piece goods, except that when I 
again wet the starch or paste which has heen suffered to 
dry on the ^aper, I do it in ail cases by applyiiig water 
by means of a brush as before described, and not by im- 
mersion in water. The starch used being of the consistency 
produced by dissolving about one pound and a half of 
starch in one gallon of water. In applying my invention 
to leather the process is the same as is hereinbefore 
described with respect to piece goods, except that I 
commonly use glue as the adhesive substance for fixing 
the powder firmly upon the leather, dissolving about four 
pounds of glue in one gallon of water, and the glue being 
used when quite hot, the powder being applied either 
immediately after the glue is put on 6r after the glue has 
dried, and being again wetted in the manner before men- 
tioned, in describing the process of applying the powder 
by means of starch to fabrics of cotton, linen, or silk. 
The friction necessary to give the bright or burnished 
appearance may be applied by hand according to the 
nature of work required to be done. To produce the 
appearance of matted or dead silver, second hand cards 
may be employed as before described. Leather, which 
has been curried and polished as for sale, is the best for 
the purposes aforesaid. 

'* Although I have in the previous description stated the 
size of the vessel and the description and strength of acid 
I use, and also that I prefer starch as the adhesive sub- 
stance for attaching Ae powder to cotton, linen, or silk, 
either separately or mixed, or in yarns, or in the piece, or 
to paper. I declare that the vessels in which the metals 
are revived or reformed may be adapted in point of size 
to the extent of the production required, and as tin is 
soluble by all or most of the mineral, and some of the 
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vegej^ble acid, that any of such acids may be used for 
dissolving the metal, although I prefer and use the mu- 
riatic acid, and I further declare that the strength of the 
acids and solutions employed may be varied, modified, 
and reduced according to the quantity of precipitate or 
revived metal required. And I also use starch in prefer- 
ence to other mucilaginous or cohesive substance, as being 
more easily reduced to the consistency required by the 
nature of the work to be performed. And I declare that 
I do not claim as my invention either the solution of the 
tin or metal employed by means of muriatic or other acid^ 
or the reviving or reforming of the tin or other metal, 
that process being well known, or any part of my process 
taken separately, as the various operations, are of con- 
stant occurrence, in diflferent manufactories ; but I do 
claim as of my sole invention, the combination and em- 
ployment of the several operations, of reforming the tin 
or other metals, in a state of fine powder, the application 
of the metal, in that state to the fabric used, and the use 
of a high degree of friction to raise a metallic ysurface or 
figure, at a much less expense than has hitherto been ef- 
fected, such a result having been heretofore produced by 
methods in which these combinations have not occurred, 
and I claim such process whether the whole be effected by 
hand or manual labour, or by the use and adaption of 
any niachinery to the purpose ; And I further declare 
that although I have in the foregoing description exhibited 
my invention of giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, 
linen, and other fabrics, by the employment of tin only 
yet the same process may be used with corresponding 
results, whether that metal or silver, lead, bismuth or an- 
timony, either separately or in combination, is or are the 
metal or metals employed. And I therefore claim as my 
invention, the process or method of giving a metallic sup- 
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face to cotton silk, linen, and other fabrics by the applica- 
tion of a metallic powder in manner hereinbefore ex- 
pressed whether the metal employed be tin^ silver^ lead^ 
bismuth or antimony separately or in combination^ and 
where the metal or metals employed is or are first re- 
duced to a powder^ and where after its application friction 
shall be used in raising the metallic 'surface. — [Inrolled 
in the Roll's Chapel Office, July, 1830.] 

Spedficatioii drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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Specification of a patent for a machine for Grinding 
Flax Seed, and other kinds of grain, paints, medicines, 
and other substances. Granted to Asahel Cross^ 
and Ezra Brown, Cazenovia, Madison County, New 
York, February 4th, 1830. 

On a horizontal shaft two feet six inches, or three feet 
in length, and ten inches from one end of the same, is 
placed a cast-iron wheel, eighteen inches in diameter, and 
one inch, or more, in thickness ; the flat sides of which 
are turned straight and smooth. Two cast iron wheels or 
cylinders, nine inches in diameter and four inches in 
thickness, the circular surfaces of which are turned 
straight and smooth, are placed on two shafts, two feet in 
length and near one end of the same. These shafts are 
placed in a horizontal position across, and at right angles 
with, the first mentioned shaft, and from three to four 
inches below the same (measuring from centre to centre) 
one on each side of the flat wheel, and in such a manner 
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as to bring the smdoth surfaces of the cylinders in contact 
with the smooth sides of the flat wheel ; the outer ends 
of the cylinders extending as far as the outer extremity 
of the flat wheel at the point where they come in contact. 
The pivots on the^ ends of all the shafts run in boxes of 
metal^ or other substance^ attached to a frame prepared 
for the purpose. 

The perpendicular flat wheel constitutes the principle 
of the improvement in the above machine^ by operating 
between two cylinders or rollers^ similar to those here- 
tofore in use. 



Operation. 

This machine is propelled by water^ hand^ or other 
power^ by attaching a pulley and strap, or other gear, to 
each shaft. The seed, &c. is fed from above into the 
machine, on each side of the flat wheel, between that and 
the cylinders. The flat wheel and cylinders are put in 
motion in a direction calculated to draw the feed between 
them; the flat wheel and cylinders making an equal 
number of revolutions in the same time. For some uses, 
this machine may be made much smaller than above 
described; but the flat wheel and cylinders should be 
nearly in the same proportion to each other. 

The principle of this machine in its operation, in its 
improved form, is, it breaks the seed or substance, and 
at the same time, by the raking motion of the flat wheel 
against the cylinders, in consequence of their being 
placed below its centre, it effectually grinds or pul- 
verizes it. 
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Laws of Patents. 



(Continued from page 297 .) 
Mr. John Farey, again called in ; and examined. 

What papers have you hrought with you ? — A list of our Acts 
of Parliament, and decisions of courts of law, relative to royal 
grants by letters patent ; a list of the number of English patents 
granted in each year since 1796, with an enumeration of a few 
of the most important ones ; an edition of the foreign laws of 
patents, in the French language, and manuscript translations 
which I have made therefrom into English ; viz. of the Ameri- 
con, the French, the Belgian, the Austrian, and the Spanish 
laws. These are all the patent laws I have ever heard of except 
the Prussian, and the Russian law, of which last T learned 
something when I was in that country a few years ago, but I 
have not got them in writing ; I think I could procure a copy 
before next Session. I hope I shall get official copies in the 
original languages to compare my translations with them ; I 
have already obtained some such copies, and am promised 
others ; if the Committee wish my translations to be printed, I 
will proceed to verify those I can. 

What are you prepared to deliver in for printing ? — The Ame- 
rican law re -translated into English from an official French tran- 
slation ; the French law translated into English from the French 
official edition ; the Belgian law translated into English from a 
French edition, not official ; the Austrian laws and the Spanish 
laws translated into English from a French edition, not official. — 
Since I made the translations I have obtained an authentic 
American impression of their law, and also an official copy of 
the Belgian law in Dutch and French ; I will verify the present 
manuscript of my translations by those, and such other official 
copies of the laws of each country ad I can get before the pririt- 
iog. Of the Austrian and Spanish laws I have not received 
official copies yet ; but f have no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the French edition from which T translated. 

[The Witness delivered in the same.] 

(J^r. Farey,) If I may make any remark upon these laws, 
it is, that they are very superior to our system, and will all be 
useful to study as models : not to be adopted exactly for this 
country ; but a selection of some articlcB (with such modifica- 
tions as our different state of commerce and manufactures re- 
quire,) would serve as guides for us. 
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The great distinction in our state, compared with that of all other 
countries that I have visited is, the powerful means of execution 
that we possess ; for money » materials, tools/buildings and work- 
men are all ready at very short notice to put a new scheme in 
practice. Also the very active spirit of competition and rivalry 
with which those extensive means are exercised ; the excessive 
rapidity and extensive spread of new ideas, by our periodical 
publications ; the facility of personal intercourse by travelling 
in public coaches, and by steam ; the very expressive nature of 
the technical language that is in use amongst all our artisaas ; 
also the established habit that the English have, more than any 
other people, of associating themselves into bodies and societies 
to act in concert to effect a common object. 

All these circumstance's are the great means of our natidiiai 
productiveness ; but under our present system of patent laws 
those means are unavailable, and are even rendered inimical to 
the interests of the inventors of new improvements ; because 
those inventors are bound by law to work ia secret, «nd with 
their own hands, until they get their patents ; a&d ithey-muBt 
rest all their future claims upon the merit oi what they can 
produce within a very short time after bringing out .their ideas 
from secrecy, and before the knowledge of the inventiofi can be 
so spread, as to bring those national advantages to bear upon it, 
in order to give the invention practibility of execution^ And that 
perfection which can only result from practice. 

By the time that the inventor has been thus obliged to fix 
himself definitively, by a specification (in which no ftmendmeut 
can be made), all the powerful means of execution that I have 
alluded to, come into activity to cultivate the new invention if 
it is a good one ; and if in the end it happens that what waa 
done privately by the inventor at firsts under every disadvan*- 
tage, is superseded by what can be done openly afterwards, by 
the united exertions of himself and others in a long course, 
under every advantage, be is condemned to lose .his right, as 
having failed in law, if not in fact, because whatever he may 
afterwards do, he must be judged by his specification, without 
regard to his subsequent practice. 

In foreign countries the means of execution are so limited 
and communication so slow, that the above circumstances are 
very different ; there, almost every thing depends upon the indi- 
vidual and continued exertions of the inventor, who can derive 
but little aid from others, but in return he is not so liable to be 
superseded afterwards ; he can often attain nearly as much per- 
fection in private as openly; but that perfection is small ^ com- 
pared with what we can do here in public. 

The object of our patent law should be, to encourage the 
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inventor to devote all his means to the cultivation of his new 
ideas, and to bring all those national means to bear upon them, 
in order to advance them to that point of perfection, when the 
public can take them up, and carry them on with some advan- 
tage ; and the law should be adapted then to encourage a free 
public exercise, with the reservation only, of such a tax upon 
that exercise, as will be enough to reward the inventor, and 
repay the costs of attaining the first degree of perfection. The 
terms of a law to fulfil such conditions, must be relative to the 
existing state of the public means I have alluded to. It may 
be farther observed that our advanced state, and facilities of 
practising new arts, does not dispense with the necessity of 
obtaining a constant accession of new inventions to exercise our 
activity upon. On the contrary we now require new improve- 
ments on our present state, as much as we did formerly to bring 
us to that state/ To enable us to get good inventions, all that 
are offered must be allowed a fair and sufficient trial, and we 
must select the good from the bad, by trial alone, for the best 
judges of these matters cannot determine d priori which will 
turn out good, and which will fail. 

Have you any thing else to produce ?-^I have some notes 
which I have put down in writing, of opinions I have had occa- 
sion to form at various times, on detached points of patent law, 
but which were not called for by the questions put to me when 
I was examined before. 

Did you write to Mr. Dyer to request him to attend this 
Committee ? — I did, but he is in ill health, and cannot leave 
home. 

Will you allow your letter to be produced ? — ^I wrote him to 
that effect on the 13th May ; and, With permission, will read an 
extract from my letter, with another from his reply, which sup- 
ports what I have just remarked. 

^^ It appears to me that there is a fundamental error in the 
" feeling with which courts of justice take up the subject of 
^* patent rights ; they assume that the patent is given solely as 
** a reward for the disclosure of a secret invention that has 
^^ been concocted by the inventor in private, before he applied 
^^ for his patent, and that the right granted by the patent is 
'' also conditional on the event, that the secret when disclosed 
" in the specification, shall prove in every respect what the 
'^ inventor professed it to be, namely, that it was wholly within 
^^ his Qwn power to have disclosed or concealed it at the date 
'^ of the patent, and when disclosed in the specification, that it 
^^ shall, in that state, be new, ingenious and publicly useful. — 
** Upon these premises if the invention becomes known before 
" the date of the patent, without the inventor's act, or if, when 
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" disclosed by the specification, it is not what it ought to be, 
^' the conditional patent becomes void, and cannot be made 
good by any subsequent acts whatever. The propriety of 
making a deficient invention good after it is disclosed is not 
contemplated or provided for, and yet in fact it almost always 
happens, that the inventions which ultimately come to be of 
great public value, were scarcely worth any thing, in the 
crude state in which they emerged from secrecy ; but by the 
subsequent application of skill, capital, and by well directed 
^' exertions of the labour of a number of inferior artisans and 
" practicians, the crude inventions are with great time, exer- 
tion and expense, brought to bear to the benefit of the com- 
munity. The first inventor is not always u person the best 
qualified to go through all this process of training and esta- 
blishing his own secret production in real use ; but whenever 
that is the case, the incompetent inventor would find it to his 
" interest to sell his crude ideas to others more qualified to put 
^^ them into successful practice, if such transfer were provided 
for, and encouraged by law. 

My view of the true policy of a patent law is very differ- 
'^ ent : I consider that patents ought not merely to be viewed 
in the light of rewards for what has been done in secret be- 
'^ fore the patent is granted, but more particularly as holding 
^^ out an inducement and encouragement for doing what requires 
to be done publicly afterwards ; and insuring a competent 
reward for successful exertions in bringing the invention into 
use. I would consider the granting of a patent to be like 
letting out a branch of uncultivated industry on lease for a 
^^ term of years, to some person who is qualified in talent, 
^* capital and activity, to work that new branch, and biing it 
to a system fit for common and general use amongst inferior 
people, who would not of themselves have had the necessary 
^' means of establishing a new and imperfect art, although they 
** have every facility for adopting and practising an art pre- 
^' viously brought to tolerable perfection. In chusing such a 
^^ lessee of the new branch of industry, we must of necessity 
*^ give the preference to him who first becomes a candidate 
*' for the lease, because it is his of right ; but if the prospect 
^^ of successful cultivation is so open and good, that several 
^' competitors would be willing to take the lease, we should 
" encourage a transfer of the right of priority to that one who 
^* is best qualified to work the lease advantageously. There is 
" every probability that he who can obtain from the first can- 
^ ^ didate a cession or assignment of the right of precedency, 
*^ will be better qualified to work the lease than that first can- 
*^ didate himself, because that cession or assignment is in itself 
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*^ a full acknowledgment of the superior means of the assignee. 
^* Our present patent law takes quite a different view, and looks 
'^ with a very jealous eye upon the assignees of inventors ; and 
** in Parliament they are not allowed to have the right that is 
** acknowledged to belong to inventors themselves : this is par- 
'^ ticularly observable in the House of Lords , who have a 
Standing Order (which is in effect a law) that no assignee 
of an inventor shall be allowed to bring in a Bill for an ez- 
*' iension of the term of a patent. Hence, if an assignee has 
*^ worked ever so much upon an invention that he has pur- 
" chased, and brought into use for public benefit, he cannot be 
^' allowed to state his case. 

To this letter I received an answer from Mr. Dyer, dated 
the 29th of May, in wMch he says, ^^ My own ideas accord 
^' entirely with those expressed by you upon the subject of the 
'^ proper policy of patent law, and especially with reference to 
^ the general worthlessness of first ideas of inventions (which 
is all that can now be secured by patent) unless those first 
ideas are followed up by extended experiments, and improve- 
'^ ments upon the first suggestions. As the law stands now, 
''^ ev0ry patentee must endeavour to avoid any alterations and 
^ improvements on his invention, however valuable in practice, 
*^ lest such alterations should vitiate his right nnder the pa- 
^^ tent ; and as to taking out a new patent for improvements, 
besides the objection on account of the heavy expense of such 
new patent, it would seldom hold good, because such improve- 
ments are made progressively, and are brought into use one 
** after another, almost imperceptibly, in consequence of the 
^ experiments and alterations made in the course of extensive 
'^ practice ; hence such improvements must unavoidably become 
^^ known to the people employed thereon, long before a patent 
*' can be obtained for them, and that previous knowledge^ it 
** seems, would be held fatal to the new ))atent. Also, the ex- 
*' istence of a first patent is often deemed sufficient to avoid a 
'^^ new patent for improvements, although by the same inventor, 
" because the first, being for a crude invention, not useful 
'^* in practice, when executed as described in the specificatioli, 
*^ that patent fails ; and then the second patent fails on account 
^^ oi the invention being published by the first. I am son^ 
^^ that my want of health absolutely forbids my going up to 
** attend the Committee." 

Have the goodness to state who Mr. Dyer is ? — Mr. Dyer Sd 
an American, and the origin of his settling in this country is 
worthy of notice. A self-acting machine was invented her6 
thirty years ago, for making wire cards for preparing wool and 
cotton ; it bended and cut the wires, pricked holes in the 
leather, and inserted the bended teeth into those holes, by one 
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operation, without manual labour; a patent was taken for the 
invention here, by Messrs. Sharp and Whittemore, in 1799. — 
The machine was very ingenious, and was made to operate with 
rapidity ; bat Ihe cards produced by it were too coarse and 
imperfect to be used with advantage in this country, where the 
art of card-making by hand had previously been brought 
to great perfection ; the inventor therefore carried his machine 
to America, where coarse cards were more in requisition ; and 
as our laws prohibited the exportation of any of our cards, the 
want of efficient card makers in America rendere'd a self-acting 
machine of value there, although not very perfect in its opera- 
tion ; he succeeded in America so far as to carry on a* trade, 
and by practice improved his machinery, till it supplied the 
American demand very well. Mr. Dyer, who was at that time 
a merchant, became acquainted with the invention, and thinking 
it -had attained a state of perfection sufficient to be re-exported 
to England with advantage, he purchased the invention, and 
came over here to take out a patent, when the original patent 
was nearly expired. J prepared the specification for Mr. Dyer's 
patent, in conjunction with Mr. Nicholson, in 1812, and gave 
him all the assistance in my power towards establishing a ma- 
nufactory, which he at first intended to begin in London, but 
ultimately began one in Manchester. When the cards manu- 
factured by this machinery began to be sent out to the cotton 
and woollen mills, they were found still too coarse and imperfect 
for efficient use in England ; and Mr. Dyer, though not origi- 
nally a mechanician, set himself to study the subject, until he 
was able to improve the machinery, and make saleable cards by 
it. His first set of machines were all destroyed by fire, at an 
early period of his settling at Manchester, and he lost much 
property ; but in the end that circumstance insured his success, 
because he made entire new machines, with many improvements 
that he had found out before the fire, but which could not have 
been applied with so much perfection by altering the original 
machines as in making new ones. He was obliged to take ano- 
ther patent for these improvements, and has had other patents 
since, and has established a considerable trade with advantage. 

Do you believe that many useful inventions are lost to the 
public, from the want of security to inventors, by the present 
patent laws? — ^There are many secret inventions of value, 
which it is not the interest of the inventors to disclose under the 
present system ; but they are practised in secret, to a very 
limited extent by one individual, so that the public derive only 
a very small benefit from them ; and yet the secret possessors 
n^y be getting more than they could get under the present sys- 
tem of patent law, by practising the same invention generally 
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and openly, and with extensive benefit to the public^ This cir- 
cumstance deserves the attention of the Committee. Many men 
of gi'eat talent are so conscious of their saperiority, and have it 
80 i^enerally acknowledged, that they become iitiifferent to the 
small accession of reputation that they could derive from adding 
more inventions to their list ; hence they cease to be communi- 
cative in cases where it is their interest to keep secrets ; and 
endeavour to realize the whole profit of a very small extent of 
business, for so long as they can preserve their secret, rather 
than look to a small share in the profit made by the public on 
a very extensive open practice, for fourteen years under a 
patent. For instance, Doctor Wollaston had a mode of ]M:e- 
parii^ malleable platina, which he practised in secret for a long 
time, and only disclosed it on his death bed, and probably very 
imperfectly. Mr. Watt invented and made a machine for exe- 
cuting sculptures, which he never disclosed ; he shewed me many 
specimens of the perforniance in ivory and alabaster, in 1814, 
and made me a present of one carved by his machine, which 
proved that it must have arrived at considerable perfection ; he 
died in 1819, and I believe never disclosed that invention any 
further than as the machine may have explained itself. 

I did business formerly for a very ingenious mechanic at Shef- 
field, named Gilpin, who destroyed himself some years ago ; he 
had a machine for cuttbg the teeth of cog wheels, and another 
for making hard steel spindles for cotton spinning. The works 
he produced by them were most excellent ; but he kept the 
means secret, and I do not think they have been practised with 
any effect since his death. All those inventions ran great risk 
of being quite forgotten, and their perfection has really been 
lost, by the death of the inventors before making complete dis- 
closures ; also the practice of them was always very much 
limited by the secrecy observed. I am not certain that a patent 
law, without any of the objections that! make to the present ones» 
would have induced the disclosure of such inventions, and cer- 
tainly would not of others, which are of such a description that 
it is easy to practise them, and yet preserve secrecy effectually ; 
they are mostly chemical subjects. Mr. Faraday ,^ of the Royal 
Institution, could I think, give the Committee information on 
such subjects, vHiich are not in the course of my studies, and I 
only know them incidentally. There is a process of refining 
the raw sulphur or brimstone that comes from abroad, which I 
am told is now practised in secret at a large manufactory in 
I^ondon, with such success and superiority over the ordinary 
methods, that they Have bcought nearly all that trade into their 
own handjs. There is a secret black aye fox silk practised in 
London, by Sir Francis Pesanges, which was, I believe, in the 
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possessioh of his father hefore him, and has heen preserved 
secret for a great length of time, althongh it has heen practised 
to a large extent ; so that they have realised great wealth hy it. 
' There arq nomhers of medical secrets which are very much 
hoasted of, hut as they are oat of my line, Ixan form no opinion 
if they are really of value. I know of one medical secret, 
which is of great importance ; and as its vaJue has happened ae- . 
cidentally to come fully to my knowledge, I can speak very posi- 
tively upon it. It is a peculiar medicine and a mode of treatment, 
hy which the king's evil or scrophula, is effectually and certainly 
cured, so as never to hreak out again. My only child was so 
afflicted with scrophula, as to he in danger of hecoming hlind, 
and crippled in his limhs ; I had the hest advice, and followed 
it strictly, until I found that his case was quite out of the reach 
of any medical assistance in England ; and then I took him to 
France, to try the skill of that school, hut it proved no hetter, 
and I was quite in despair. Hearing of this secret treatment, 
which is practised hy a Mrs. Anne Knight, at Dover House, 
near Arundel, in Sussex, I made very fall inquiries into its effi- 
cacy, and found that she possesses a certain specific for all scro- 
phulous cases which are not of too long standing. * As I felt 
very averse to suhmitting my child to any secret treatment, I 
took great pains previously to satisfy myself of the results of 
former cases. One was a woman, who had heen cured thirty- 
six years ago hy Mrs. Knight's hushand, and hfis never had any 
return or illness ; she has since married, and had two children, 
now grown up, and quite healthy ; one of them has a large 
family, all very healthy children. Another woman was cured 
permanently hy Mrs. Knight ahout twenty-eight years ago, and 
has since married, and had eleven chOdren, of whom nine are 
living and grown up ; they are all most healthy persons. A 
young man, now twenty-three years of age, was pei^ctly cared 
when a child of hetween three and four years old, and has ever 
since heen quite strong. A young lady, ahout twenty-five, 
daughter of a very respectahje man in London, was cured thir- 
teen years ago, and has enjoyed very good health ever since. 
A young man was cured about the same time as the last, and is 
now twenty-five, a very fine healthy person. — ^I visited the 
ahove individuals, and each one told me of several other cases 
of persons who had been patients of Mrs. Knight's at the same 
time with themselves, and were all to their knowledge cured 
permanently ; and none could tell me of any instance of failure 
or relapse. Cases of cares of less standing, hut equally certain 
and effectual, were very numerous. The marks and scars that 
I saw on these persons, showed that they had been severely 
afflicted ; they all stated that they have now very strong health. 
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My child has been under Mrs Knight's treatment more than a: 
year, and is now nearly cared, and a number of other patients, 
have, to my knowledge, been cored by Mrs. Knight, during the 
time I have attended her with my child. This valuable secret 
is in the sole possession of Mrs. Knight, who is arrived at aa' 
age when she is very likely to die without making any diselo-* 
sure ; and without the communication of that skill and discri- 
mination which she possesses (and which I believe to be neces- 
sary for the ^successful practice), the mere disclosure of the 
secret of the medicines she uses, would be only a part of the 
advantage that would arise from complete instructions being 
given to all medical practitioners, none of whom can now cure. 
scrophula at all. The secret has been in her family a great 
number of« years ; but she has given it perfection, by finding 
out how to apply the peculiar medicines more successfully than 
her predecessors. Mrs. Knight has not communicated it to her 
children, because they have not had a medical education, and. 
they would not be allowed to practise by the College of Sur-^ 
geons. She was herself in practice long before their Act of 
Parliament was passed, or else she woujd not be allowed by 
law, to do what no physician knows how to do. I would recom- 
mend most strongly to Parliament to direct an inquiry respect- 
ing this secret, that when its value is proved, as I know it can 
be, a purchase may be made, and all medical men instructed in 
it, for the public benefit. 

It would be a very good measure to reserve a portion of the 
revenue derived from the granting of patents, to accumulate 
and form a fund for the purchase of valuable secret inventions, 
like Mrs. Knight's,' which are not likely to be disclosed by the 
inducement^of any patent law, however complete; and also to 
reward individuals like Mr. Woolf, whose inventions have not 
come into use during the terms of their patents, but have after- 
wards become of national importance. 

Would you not, in the latter case, rather recommend an ex- 
tension of the term of the patent I — ^Not in all cases. If the 
inventor has brought his invention to such perfection, that 
others, by merely copying what he has done, can practise it as 
well as himself, it would be best to throw it open. Mr. Woolf 's 
was such a case ; the engines made on his system by others, 
since the expiration of his patent, have performed as well as, 
those made in the same interval by himself, and have even ob- 
tained a preference in some places; hence the public would 
probably have gained nothing by confining it longer in his 
hands ; but now that he is seen to be left quite unrewarded for 
his long exertions, the circumstance, added to others of a simi- 
lar nature, is very discouraging to men capable of making. 
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sitnildr improveraents ; aiid I am of opinion that the public' 
would gain, by giving him a handsdme reward. In other cases, 
where there are not many persons capable of taking np the new 
subject, its progress will be greatly promoted by continuing the 
patent, because that compels the patentee to continu^e his exer- 
tions to extend the practice. That was Mr. Watt's case. If he 
had abandoned his engine to the public at the time his first 
patent would have expired, there wits then no other person com- 
petent to go on with it, and give it that additional perfection 
which he attained during the prolongation of the term. No law 
could be made to distinguish between those cases in which pa- 
tents should be prolonged, and when rewards should be given 
instead ; but the same discretion that could determine the pro- 
priety of an extension, could also decide between that mode and 
a reward. 

With respect to the invention of Dr. WoUastoii, he made it 
profitable to himself? — ^He did, and it is supposed to a very 
considerable amount ; for every one was surprized to find that 
he left so much money at his death. ... 

He could not have used it exclusively during so uMiny years 
as he did and left it to his family after. his death, if he had 
taken out a patent for it i — Certainly not ; and in all such cases 
where the nature of the invention permits of secrecy being ef- 
fectually preserved, no inducement of patent right will bring 
them forth, even if the right is made ever so secure by law ; 
because the patent would be totally evaded by infringements 
made in secret, and which could never be proved in law. 

IndepcDdently of the risk of such secrets being lost altogether, 
it is a great public loss to keep them locked up ; for they can- 
not be extensively practised in seqret, and the possessors must 
lay a very heavy tax on the little business they do execute in 
secret, with their own hands ; also, the processes would be 
more likely to be improved* if they were made publicly known; 
and new applications of the inventions would be made, which 
are not done whilst they are kept secret. Hence I think that 
public purchases of many inventions should always be contem- 
plated, and a fund should be provided for that purpose. There 
are many other inventions where a secure patent would be pre- 
ferable to attempting to preserve secrecy, although a patent, 
under our present law, is not preferable. It is scarcely possible 
to practise some secrets to a profitable extent, for any length 
of time, without losing them in the end ; for the precautions 
that must be taken to ensure the secrecy, must tend to cramp 
and limit the exercise of the invention so mi^ch, that only a 
small proportion of the profit can be realissed, that might be 
made by an open use of it, under a patent, if it were secured 
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by hm ttid for a long tens. Tke medical seeret of Mrs. Knight 
10 an isBtaace of tho pornicioas teodoBcy of secrecy ; for al- 
thongh the secret has heen safely kcj^tiathat foimly for the 
greater part of a ceatory^ they hare taken e^ery ]K>8sible 
preeaiHiien, and by that care have so limited their practice^ as 
to have only gained' a very common maintenance by it; they 
]M¥e r^foBed t» eend oat medicines, for fear of analyiris, but 
stand by to«ee Hhem taken ; they have employed no assistants 
to ofimpiMuid die medicines ; and henccf ten or a dozen patients 
at a time^ are as many ^ as can be treated with success. Mrs. 
Knight has rarely had so many as she eoald have managed, be- 
eaiosa the better class of persons have a great aversion to a secret 
mode of treatment by a woman, and will not go into the inqni- 
jnes that I did, as to its merits. Mrs. Knight's family never 
put the secret into writing, for fear of accident, and hence it has 
always been subject to be lost by the saddc^ death of the pos- 
smsor for the time. Itimdreds of valuable lives have been lost 
by the scrophula, and most excessive misery endured, which 
might have been avoided, if this, ^ecific had been made gene- 
MMy known to all practitioners thirty years ago ; and probably 
it might be applied to other uses in medicine. 

A pvooese that requires the co-operation of a number of per- 
sons for its performance, and the aid of machinery, wouM 
almost i^ways be disclosed, if the patent laws were unexception- 
able, because it is scarcely possible to keep it long secret.'— 
Messrs. Darwin, of Sheffield, had a means of making rollers of 
steel, for silversmiths' flatting mills, perfectly cylindrical, and 
wK^ « mcrst OKquisite polish, when quite hard ; they had an 
exclusive trade for some years ; and also for silversmiths' ham- 
mers and anvils, of hardened steel, polished ; but their secret 
got out,-and others now compete with them in some measure. 

•A machine was used In secret for many years in London, to 
sp^ hides and skmsinto two thicknesses, but it became known 
in lime, and others were constructed ; the secrecy that was 
observed retarded the improvement of it, and it did not per- 
form very well until it became more known, and then it was 
brought to great perfection. 

Mr. Lowry, t^e engraver, invented a machine for ruling 
parallel lines, for the siding tints in copper-plate engraving ; 
and also tiie trae of pointed diamonds for drawing on the cop- 
pet ; he used it in seciiet for years, whereby much of his own 
tine was tak^i.up, in secretly doing a common operation with 
the Biaehine, which any careful person could have done as well 
as himself, Uiereby applying less of his time to those exquisite 
woiIbs of art that none but himself were capable of executing ; 
at length his secret got out, through the workmen they em- 
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• 
ployed to make and repair his apparatm^ aad otker madifoes 
came into use ; he tben sel yoong pupils to mie by his mafttaaa, 
aad allowed them to work with diaaoMMida. 

Mr. Boalton iavented aad established a mint tur ooining 
money at Soho 4 he took a patent for it in 17dO, bat afterwards 
he foond oat aad applied a method oi wor^g the eeimag 
presses by a steam engine, by the iotenrenticm of air pmnps^ 
applied to exhanst air firom a receiver, and the effort thai the 
atmospheric ur makes to enter into and refill thatexhaiiBdon, 
IS caused to operate upon and impel pistons fitted into-^ylinders, 
from which the air is drawn away into- the exhausted reeeirer ; 
those jHstons are so applied as to gkY^ motion to the eoiaing 
presses. This method has been kept seeret to thia day in Eng- 
land, although the coining presses worked by it are publid^ 
shewn in the Royal Mint. Mr. Bonltoo fitted up a mint fior tW 
Empress Catharine in Bosoa,. aad he sent out another to Den- 
mark, but the foreigners do not conoeal the air-exhaosting 
method of working the presses ; I was allowed to take drawia^ 
of the machinery when I was abroad. It is a very iKiduaUe 
invention, which is capable of many other applieadons. Mri 
Hague has recently taken a patent for w<Hrkiog tilt hammers by 
it ; also cranes for unloading goods ; and that method al90sug-» 
gested to him the patent machinery that he has made for ex- 
tracting the molasses from sugar, which I mentioned to tim 
Committee before. 

Many years agio Mr*. Watt invented and aj^lied a smail in- 
strament which he galled an Indicator^ to his steam engine ; it 
indicates what extent of plenum and vacuum is alternately 
formed within the cylinder, in wder to impel the piston when 
the engine is at work. It is of very finportant use in giving 
engine-makers true knowledge how to make gpod engiaes ; and 
it is of very great use to the invent<Hr, just as a hydrometer is 
to a Stiller. He kept it a profound seeret for many yeai8> 
and in 1814, when he published an aeeeuat oi his ether iaveur 
tions, he gave only an is^rfect deetription of a part of this 
one, without any hint of parts which- are essential to the sue- 
cessfnl use. A complete instrumenft i^fterwards iM into my 
hands in Russia, where it -had been made by-8<»ne of the pec^ile 
sent from tlus country, with Mr. Watt's steam engines. At my 
return to England I made one, and also showed several other 
engineers how to make such for themselves ; and since that time 
every one of those pmrsous has very greatly improved his prac- 
tice by the light it has enabled 1dm to ^row upon an obscure 
part of the operation of steam in an engine* Ome person who 
had made an bdicator from a sketch that I diew for him^ hao 
since printed a description of it in a public journal. 1 
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Did Mr. Watt use his inyentien of a machine for makiDg 
scalf tares, as a matter of profit ? — ^No ; bat it was obvioas to 
me that he had attained considerable perfection in small works^ 
and soft materials ; it might be supposed that his motive for 
keeping it secret was that he intended to take a patent when he 
had perfected it, bat I have heard him declare, that he had 
sofered so much anxiety and trouble by the law suits on his 
patents for the steam engine, that nothing would induce him ever 
to take another patent ; he never made any profit by the ma- 
chine for sculpture. 

Do you conceive that he had brought it to perfection, or that 
be was only making experiments ? — I know he had obtained a 
certain degree of perfection, for it carved good work in ivory 
and alabaster, and he was striving at more to make it carve 
marble, and hard materials ; he shewed me some first trials in 
stone, but they were not perfect, and he did not live to com- 
plete a large machine adequate for executing real sculptures in 
marble. Mr. Chantry executed Mr. Watt's bust, whilst he was 
engaged in this invention, and could probably give some infor- 
mation concerning it. 

Do any evils arise in factories from the workmen being en- 
trusted with secrets which it is in their power to divulge to the 
injury of their masters ? — ^Yes, the evils are excessive, in the 
insubordination that they induce ; for such workmen cannot btf 
kept in any control, because emissaries horn rival manufacturers 
are always on the watch to seduce them, and they have at all 
times the means (even if they are under bond to continue to 
work for the masters) of conmiunicating the secret t6 rival 
manufacturers, and thus spite their masters, as well as get 
bribes for themselves. They may safely reveal the secret at 
second hand, and there is no remedy whatever, because the 
communication from them to an intermediate agent, and then 
^m that agent to the rival manufacturer, admitaof no proof. 

Are workmen occasionally under bond ? — ^In many factories 
where new processes are practised, workmen are under bond to 
work for a master, under fixed conditions, during a certain 
term ; they are considered as grown apprentices. It was more 
the* custom formerly than it is now ; because it is not found to 
answer. I am informed, that if the master reserves the power 
of annulling the bond, it is not legal ; and it is a hazardous 
measure for a master to engage a large number of men, at an 
absolute certainty ; for when trade falls off, he might be ruined, 
if he could not discharge his men. To come under the nature 
of articles of apprenticeship, I believe, the bond must be reci- 
procal on the man to work, and on the master to teach and 
employ for the term. 
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Is the keeping the secret a part of the obligatioD 6f the 
bond ? — ^Yes, in many cases it used to be ; but as it has never 
been well decided whether a condition of that kind can be en- 
forced by law, there is a doubt about it In France it is a 
positive law in the code, and is constantly acted upon. 

Is it not attempted to retain secrets by making the persoils 
entrusted with thefn, enter into a bond subject to penalties ? — 
It has been attempted, but I believe it has not succeeded ; and 
I know is not commonly done now. The bonds I have known, 
are merely that the workman shall continue to work for the 
master during a certain term, under the specified conditions of 
hours of labour, and wages : but it is of very little avail, for if 
the workman does not like his place, he will remain under the 
bond in the factory, and do all the mischief he can, without 
subjecting himself to the law. I have known magistrates com- 
mit workmen for going away, when under such bonds ; but I 
have no doubt, if application had been made to the Court of 
King's Bench, it would have been found illegal. 

Where a bond has been given not to divulge a secret, have 
you ever known the penalty recovered ? — ^Not from any work- 
man. In the case of Smith v. Dickenson, in 1803, (respecting 
which, I added a note to my former evidence) damages were 
given. 

Do you believe, according to the present state of the law, 
such a penalty could be recovered? — It is generally understood 
among such manufacturers, that penalties could not be reco- 
vered from workmen, and hence they do not now insert any in 
the bond ; whilst the workmen thought it would have any effect, 
it was well to put it in ; but now the workmen do not care for it. 
Is that system very common ? — ^No ; it is only in new trades 
where there are secrets. I have been engaged in works where 
some hundreds of workmen were working under bond, with very 
low wages in the bond ; but they were allowed to get good 
wages by piece-work, if they behaved well, if not, the threat of 
reducing them to bond wages was all the power it gave ; it was 
in the patent net lace manufacture some years ago ; I found the 
men were never restrained by the bonds, unless it suited them, 
and then they would have done without ; their average wages 
rose and fell by the piece-work, according to the state of the 
market, like any other trade. They had been only common 
labourers, and were glad to get into any manufactory, but 
competent workmen would not have entered into a bond for 
low wages. 

Are you aware that patents have sometimes been supported at 
law, by collusion between the parties ? — ^Yes^ I have known aa 
instance ; and there may have been others. It was a case ol 
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infringement, in which the patentee feeling afraid his patent 
wonld he set aside, compromised hefore the trial, and arranged 
that the trial should go on, hut that the infringers should de- 
fend themselves so as to secure a verdict to the patentee, and 
make it appear to the puhlic that the patent was good at law. 

The effect of that verdict would he to give the puhlic an idea 
of the validity of the patent having heen tried, when in fact it 
never had heen fairly tried ? — ^Yes, it would ; and the condi- 
tions of the compromise were, that the infringers should take 
licences at a very high premium^ only part of which was paid ; 
and that all parties should make a common purse, to prosecute 
and prevent any others using the patent ; the patentee granting 
no more licences. The patent was thus converted into a close 
monopoly. It would not have heen the interest of the patentee 
to have suhmitted to this, if he could have enforced his patent 
in spite of any one. For if he had heen sure of maintaining his 
patent, it would have heen more to his interest to have granted 
as many licences as he could, and thus made the practice of his 
invention very general ; hut under the uncertainty, it was hetter 
to secure a portion of his patent right hy collusion, thap to run 
the risk of losing it altogether hy the uncertainty of the law. 

Do you think, that in a majority of cases, it is the endeavour 
of the patentee to word his specification so as to deceive the 
puhlic, and keep hack the real method of practising his in* 
vention 1 — Certainly that is not the fact, in a majority of cases. 
In my own practice, which is of more than twenty years stand- 
ing, and has heen tolerahly extensive, I am certain there has 
not heen one case in a hundred, where the patentee has shown 
the least disposition to conceal any thing, or control me as to 
what I should put into the specffication. In general, in addi- 
sion to the most ample communications from themselves, they 
desire me to go, and send my assistants, to inspect, and make 
drawings, and trials of their apparatus or machinery, giving 
orders to their servants for our admission at all times, in their 
ahsence, and to answer all our questions ; hy which means I 
have sometimes acquired a knowledge of particular properties 
and results of the invention, sooner than the inventor himself. 
I have found that a decided majority of patentees desire me to 
specify in such a style of language, and with such drawings, as 
they think will do them most honour in their character of 
inventors* 

Patentees would he very stupid to attempt concealment, for 
such attempts must prove ahortive^ and would defeat the very 
ohject they have in taking a patent, for it would certainly be 
detected by the first infringer who set about practising the in- 
vention, and according to the present law, any concealment 
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would vitiate the patent right ; but that I think impolitic and 
often very unjust^ because unintentional omissions or obscurities 
cannot be distinguished from wilful concealments. The exami- 
nation of the specification which I recommend to be made, be- 
fore it is received for inrolment, ought to detect and prevent any 
attempt to conceal, and would ensure disclosure, if the examiners 
were competent persons. If they were not, or were careless, and 
allowed an obscure specification to pass, there would always be 
a complete remedy by giving the courts of law (or other tribu- 
nal appointed to try patent rights) a power to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the specification, just as they do now ; with only 
this difference, that if they found it defective in description, 
they should order the patentee to bring an amended specifica- 
tion ; but should not set the patent aside for such insufficiency, 
unless the patentee refused to make a new specification to the 
satisfaction of more competent examiners newly appointed for 
that purpose, but still subject to future inquiry into that suf- 
$ciency. 

I have been told that patentees for new medicines commonly 
inrol fictitious specifications, and keep back the secret of the 
compositions ; but I do not know the fact. Dr. James is said 
to have done so with his fever powder ; if that is true, such 
patents can be of no use but to adorn advertisements with the 
King's arms. If there have been many patentees, who have 
intended concealment, they have not come to me, and I am cer- 
tain they can have been only a small proportion of those who 
have taken patents in the time that I have been in business. 

An examination of the specifications that are on record will» 
I am sure, prove to the satisfaction of any person competent to 
judge of different stiles of composition, that the bulk of those 
in which there is obscurity, have been written by illiterate per- 
sons, unaccustomed to communicate their ideas. The most sus- 
picious class are those specifications in which the real meaning 
is buried in a jargon of law phrases, which is better ^adapted to 
raise quibbles in a court of law, than to instruct artists in their 
workshops. It is obvious that such cannot be written by the 
illiterate inventors themselves ; but the attempts to entangle 
infringers by legal subtleties and intricacies, does not answer, 
because the patentees find to their cost, that such puzzling spe- 
cifications will not support the patents in court; they are con- 
tinually set aside. The Judges usually make inquiries of prac- 
tical men, and if those men get bewildered in law phrases, that 
is conclusive against the specification, and it is in vain for in- 
genious counsel to argue, that the words are explicable in law, 
the court will go by fact, that it is not written properly for ar- 
ists. [To be continued.] 
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To John Ericsson^ of the New Road, in the county of Mid' 
diesex, engineer^ for his having invented or found out an im- 
proved engine for communicating power for mechanical 
purposes. — Sealed 24th July^ 6 months, for Inrolment. 

To Abraham Garnett, of Demerara, Esq. for his having 
invented certain improvements in manufacturing sugar. — 
24th July, 6 montlis. 

To Samuel Roberts, of Park Grange, near Sheffield, in 
the county of York, silver plater, for his having invented 
certain improvements in plating or coating of copper or 
brass^ or mixtures of the same, with other metals or materi- 
als, with two metals or substances upon each other ; as 
also a method of making such kind of articles or utensils 
with the said metal when so plated, as have hitherto been 
made either entirely of silver, or of copper or brass, or 
of a mixture of copper and brass plated or coated with 
silver solely. — 26th July, 2 months. 

To Richard Ibotson, of Poyle, in the parish of Stan- 
well, in the county of Middlesex, paper manufacturer, for 
his having found out an improvement or improvements in 
the method or apparatus for separating the knots from 
paper stufl*, or pulp used in the manufacture of paper. — 
29th July, 4 months. 

To John Ruthven, of the city of Edinburgh, engineer 
and manufacturer, for his having invented or found out an 
improved machinery for navigating vessels and propelling 
of carriages. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To James Down, of Leicester, in the county of Leices- 
ter, surgeon, for bis having found out or invented certain 
improvements in making gas for illumination, and in the 
apparatus for the same. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To John Street, of Clifton, in the county of Gloucester, 
q. for his having invented or found out a new mode of 
taining a rotatory motion by water, steam or gas, or 
er vapour^ being applicable aUo to the giving blast to 
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furnaces^ forges and other purposes^ where a constant 
blast is required. — 5th Aug'ust^ 2 months. 

To William Dobree, of Fulham, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman, for his having invented or found out an 
independant safety boat of novel construction. — 5th Aug. 
6 months. 

To William Lane, of Stockport, in the county of 
Chester, cotton manufacturer, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in machines, which are 
commonly known among cotton spinners by the names of 
roving frames, or otherwise called cove frames, or bobbin 
and fly frames, or jack frames. — 5th August, 4 months. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, Goswell 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, water proof cloth 
manufacturer, for his having discovered and invented im- 
provements in the manufacture of certain articles of dress 
or wearing apparel, fancy ornaments and figures, and in 
the method of rendering certain manufactures and sub- 
stances in a degree or entirely impervious to air and 
water, and of protecting certain manufactures and sub- 
stances from being injured by air water or moisture.— 
5th Angust, 2 months. 

To William Mallet, of Marlborough Street, in the city 
of Dublin, in that part of our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called Ireland, iron manufacturer, for 
his having invented certain improvements in making or 
constructing certain descriptions of wheel barrows. — 
5th August, 6 months. 

To Charles Shiels, of Liverpool, merchant, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad, for certain improvements in the process 
of preparing and cleansing rice. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To John Pearse, of Tavistock, in the county of Devon, 
ironmonger, for his having invented an improved method 
of making and constructing wheels, and in the appliba 
thereof to carriages. — 5th August, 6 months. 
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To Mae^ Coffey^ of the Dock Distillery^ Dublin, dis- 
tiller^ for his having invented certain improvements in the 
Bf^ratus or machinery used in the process of brewing 
wd distillmg^— 5th August^ 6 months. 

To Marmaduke Robinson, of Great George Street, 
Westminster, navy agents in consequence of a x^ammuni- 
cation made to him by a certain person residing abroad, 
fqr c^rtaip iqiprpvements in the procesji^ of making and 
purifying sugars. — 5th August, 6 months. 

. To Robert Clough, of Liverpool, jiihip broker, for his 
baling invented an improved supporting block, to be used 
in graving docks and for other purposes. — 5th August, 
6 inpnths. 

Tq Sir Charles Webb Dance, of Hefirtsbourne Manor 
Place, in the parish of tiushy, in the county of Hertford, 
knight, lieutenant-colonel, for his having invented certain 
improvements in packing and transporting goods. — 5th 
^gust, 6 months. 

To Samuel Smith, of Princes Street, Leicester Fields, 
}n the parish of St« James, Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, gun maker, for his having found out and 
invented a new nipple or touch hole to be applied to fire 
aims, for the purpose of firing the same by percussion, 
and a new cap or primer for containing the priming, by 
.which such fire arms are to be fired. — 9th August, 
Z months. 

To William Palmer, of Wilson Street, Finsbury Square> 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having 
invented improvements in making candles. — 10th August^ 
£ months. 

To John Lawrance, of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, silversmith, and William Rudder, of Ege, in the 
.county of Gloucester, gentleman, for their having invented 
or found out an improvement in saddles and girths, by an 
apparatus affixed to either of them.— 10th Aug. 6 months. 
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To Thomas Ford^ of CaDnonbniy Square, lalington, is 
the county of Middlesex^ Ghemist, uephew and raccessot 
to the late Robert Ford, for his haying invented certain, 
improvements in the medicine for the cure of coughs, 
colds, asthmas and consumptions, knovni by the name of 
** Ford's Balsam of Horehound.^— 12th Aug. 2 months. 

To John Knowles, of Fambam, in the county of Surry^ 
bop planter, for his having found out or invented a eertaia 
instrument or machine for drawing i^ hop poles out of the 
ground, previous to picking the hops, and which, by 
drawing the poles perpendicularly, will greatly savd tbem, 
as well as prevent the hops from being bruised, called a 
hop pole drawer by lever and fulcrum. — 13th August, 
2 months. 

To Samuel Roscoe Bakewell, of Wluskin Street, in the 
parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in the county of Middle- 
sex, brick and stone ware manufacturer, in consequence 
of a communication from certain foreigners residing 
abroad, and subsequent improvem^its made by himself, 
for an invention of certain improtefflents in ma<^nery, 
apparatus or implements, to be used in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles and other articles, to be formed or made of 
clay or other plastic materials, part of which said ma- 
chinery is also applicable to other useful purposes.— 
18th August, 6 months. 

To Matthew Towgood, of Dartford, in the county of 
Kent, paper maker, and Leapridge Smith, of Paternoster 
Row, in the city of London, stationer, for their having 
invented an improved mode of applying size to paper.-— 
18th August, 6 months. 

To Major General Joseph Oubbins, of Southampton, in 
the county of Hampshire, for his having invented certain 
improvements in propelling and giving motion to na- 
chinery. — 18tb August, 6 months. 
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